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DEMOCRACY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN  AFRICA 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  22,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Subcommittee  on  Africa, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:09  p.m.  in  room 
2172  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harry  Johnston  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  I  could  call  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Africa  meets  today  to  discuss  democracy 
and  development  in  Africa.  I  am  pleased  to  inform  all  of  you  that 
my  subcommittee  is  currently  working  on  a  major  initiative  on  a 
conflict  resolution  package  for  Africa.  This  initiative  will  provide  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance  support  of  indigenous  conflict  reso- 
lution mechanisms  for  Africa. 

As  you  know,  since  1990,  a  great  wave  of  democratization  has 
swept  the  continent  as  Africa's  populations  have  rose  up  to  confront 
corrupt  and  authoritarian  regimes.  Over  the  past  2  years,  more 
than  two  dozen  African  countries  have  moved  from  one-party  dicta- 
torships to  a  multiparty  system.  Yet  despite  Africa's  move  toward 
pluralist  systems,  political  conditions  in  many  countries  remain  un- 
stable and  the  future  of  democracy  is  uncertain. 

Meanwhile,  the  challenges  of  development  in  Africa  remain  enor- 
mous and  difficult  as  we  move  closer  to  the  21st  century.  In  fact, 
the  economies  of  many  African  countries  remain  in  shambles  de- 
spite billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid  over  the  past  decades.  The 
U.S.  continues  to  provide  a  significant  amount  of  development  aid 
to  Africa,  although  small  compared  to  other  regions,  something  I 
hope  we  will  correct  this  year.  In  fact,  Africa  receives  less  than  8 
percent  of  the  overall  U.S.  foreign  aid  package.  I  might  say  this  is 
a  continent  of  600  million  people  and  it  receives  less  than  $1  bil- 
lion. 

This  afternoon,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  witnesses  about  de- 
mocracy and  development  in  Africa.  In  particular,  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  about  the  USAID  democracy  and  governance  program  in 
Africa  and  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  (DFA). 

We  will  first  hear  from  Ambassador  George  Moose,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Africa,  and  then  from  John  Hicks,  Acting  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Africa's  AID  program. 

On  our  second  panel,  we  will  hear  from  Professor  Richard  Joseph 
of  the  Carter  Center  in  Atlanta;  Dr.  Michael  Clough,  Counsel  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  Professor  Carol  Lancaster  of  Georgetown 
University. 

(1) 


I  might  say  before  we  start,  we  will  break  at  3:00  to  take  up  a 
resolution  on  Somalia  and  I  am  pessimistic  to  think  that  we  may 
have  one  vote  here  between  now  and  then. 

So  this  is  your  maiden  performance  as  Ambassador,  Mr.  Moose, 
and  we  are  very  happy  and  congratulate  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you. 

Mr.  Moose. 

Mr.  Moose.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  apologize.  Mr.  Payne  had  an  opening  statement, 
too. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  was  just  getting  ready  to 
congratulate  you  on  how  well  you  are  doing  as  the  new  chairman 
and  then  you  go  and  slight  me. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  blew  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  I  do  seriously  want  to  congratulate  you  for  the 
zeal  and  the  energy  that  you  have  put  forth  in  your  new  chairman- 
ship here  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa. 

I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  calling  this  very  important  hear- 
ing and  also  let  me  join  you  in  welcoming  Ambassador  Moose  to 
our  first  meeting  of  our  subcommittee  and  I  know  that  this  will 
just  be  the  first  of  many  meetings,  if  you  follow  and  even  expand 
on  Secretary  Cohen's  performance  in  that  seat.  We  had  him  here 
quite  a  bit  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  you  also. 

It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Hicks  and  we  look  forward  to 
working  more  closely  with  you. 

Today's  topic  of  democracy  and  development  is  certainly  most  ap- 
propriate for  without  democracy  and  peace  there  can  be  no  develop- 
ment. We  also  might  say  that  the  presence  of  sustainable  develop- 
ment creates  an  atmosphere  for  peace  and  democracy,  so  it  is  well 
we  discuss  them  together  and  I  think  as  we  move  through  this  Ad- 
ministration I  hope  that  we  can  keep  these  two  together  because 
they  are  interlocked  and  you  cannot  have  one  without  the  other.  It 
is  almost  like  peace  and  justice,  it  is  difficult  to  have  one  without 
the  other. 

Africa,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  still  has  many  conflict  situa- 
tions. And  with  this  in  mind,  it  is  natural  to  spend  much  of  our 
time  trying  to  understand  these  issues.  I  know  that  I  will  want  to 
get  more  clarification  on  our  efforts  to  bring  democracy,  for  exam- 
ple, to  places  like  Zaire,  Angola  and  Somalia. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  pleased  with  the  topic  today  and 
hope  in  the  future  we  could  even  devote  an  entire  session  simply 
to  development  which  is  so  key  and  important  for  Africa.  With  all 
of  the  billions  of  dollars  we  have  spent  over  the  last  20  years,  the 
basic  human  needs  for  people  in  AJfrica  are  still  not  being  met,  as 
we  all  know. 

In  fact,  many  authorities  will  say  that  we  are  further  behind 
today  than  we  were  20  years  ago  and  that  is  a  sad  commentary. 
Africa  still  has  18  of  the  20  poorest  countries  in  the  world.  AID  is 
in  the  process  of  restructuring. 

U.N.  Secretary  General  Bhoutros  Bhoutros-Ghali  has  made  two 
major  statements  on  a  new  concept  for  development  of  Africa, 
which  is  a  new  departure  in  international  development  cooperation 
and  we  look  forward  to  that. 


P.V.O.  members  of  Interaction  and  Bread  for  the  World  and 
other  environmental  groups  all  have  new  ideas  that  we  ought  to 
consider  and  see  how  we  can  work  into  our  positions. 

So  I  would  certainly  like  to  once  again  welcome  you,  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador, and  also  Mr.  Hicks  and  we  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hastings,  do  you  have  an  opening  statement? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Ambassador  Moose  and  Mr.  Hicks,  I,  too,  welcome  you  all  here 
and  look  forward  to  a  longstanding  relationship  with  you. 

In  the  interests  of  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  make  any  fur- 
ther comment. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Moose. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  MOOSE,  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  FOR  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE 

Mr.  Moose.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Africa. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  for  my  maiden 
address  before  this  committee.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  only  the  first 
of  many  fruitful  discussions. 

I  have  a  longer  statement  for  the  record  which  I  would  like  to 
request,  Mr.  Chairman,  be  submitted. 

Since  this  is  the  first  opportunity  that  I  have  had  to  discuss 
America's  relationship  with  Africa,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  outline  what  I  see  as  the  Clinton  Administration's  broad 
objectives  in  that  relationship. 

First,  it  is  very  much  in  our  interests  to  help  Africans  build  hon- 
est, democratic  governments  which  respect  fully  the  basic  human 
rights  of  their  citizens.  We  must  also  use  our  energy  to  help  pre- 
vent and  resolve  conflicts.  Africa  must  share  in  these  efforts  and 
we  will  promote  indigenous  African  initiatives  to  resolve  conflicts 
and  keep  peace  on  the  continent. 

The  long  term  basis  for  peace  and  democracy  is  equitable  eco- 
nomic growth,  to  improve  living  conditions  and  stimulate  popular 
participation  in  government. 

Our  development  assistance  will  be  used  to  alleviate  poverty, 
help  Africans  adjust  their  economies  and  build  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

Our  development  assistance  must  also  promote  a  sustainable  en- 
vironment, not  only  for  Africans  but  for  all  of  us.  We  will  actively 
seek  to  reverse  environmental  degradation  in  Africa.  Effective  pop- 
ulation planning  must  be  a  part  of  our  development  and  environ- 
ment policies. 

We  will  continue  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance  to  alleviate 
suffering  and  hunger.  AIDS  is  a  special  problem  which  requires 
and  will  receive  special  attention. 

In  helping  Africans  to  build  more  stable  and  open  societies,  we 
need  to  engage  more  actively  the  American  private  sector.  We  will 
also  seek  improved  access  for  American  business  to  African  mar- 
kets. 

Incorporating  Africa  more  fully  into  a  globally  interdependent 
world  will  benefit  all  of  us.  We  will  work  with  Africans  to  address 


problems  of  narcotics  trafficking  and  terrorism,  thus  helping  us 
combat  some  of  America's  most  pressing  problems. 

I  would  like  to  expand  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  each  of  these 
themes. 

First,  with  regard  to  democracy,  at  least  13  African  countries 
have  now  experienced  multiparty  elections  and  elections  are  ex- 
pected in  another  15  countries  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  im- 
petus for  this  comes  from  Africans  themselves  as  they  pursue  the 
same  rights  and  liberties  sought  by  people  all  around  the  world. 

The  Administration  will  work  actively  to  nurture  democracy  in 
Africa.  Furthermore,  we  will  not  allow  our  assistance  to  be  used  for 
the  support  of  those  who  resort  to  dictatorial  practices.  The  process 
leading  to  elections  must  all  for  full  exercise  of  freedom  of  speech, 
of  the  press  and  of  assembly,  with  full  access  to  the  media  for  all 
participants  in  the  process. 

But  elections  are  not  an  end  in  themselves.  We  must  also  nur- 
ture those  institutions  which  make  possible  what  we  have  come  to 
call  a  civil  society. 

And,  finally,  it  has  become  clear  that  even  if  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions are  held,  we  cannot  simply  declare  victory  as  has  tragically 
been  shown  in  Angola.  Democratization  will  be  a  long  term  process 
with  some  setbacks  along  the  way. 

Africans  need  and  deserve  our  help  in  this  process.  They  face  dif- 
ficult decisions  as  they  democratize  their  societies  and  reform  their 
economic  systems  at  the  same  time. 

We  look  to  you  and  the  committee  for  your  support  in  making  the 
building  of  democracy  an  integral  part  of  our  assistance  programs 
and  our  contribution  to  Africa's  long  term  economic  development. 

With  regard  to  conflict  resolution,  much  of  the  hardship  and  dep- 
rivation in  Africa  results  from  the  numerous  conflicts  that  have 
plagued  the  continent.  The  U.S.  cannot  intervene  in  every  dispute. 
We  must  use  creative  diplomacy,  working  with  Africa's  leaders  and 
Africa's  friends,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  conflicts  before  they  become 
inflamed. 

In  those  instances  where  fighting  nevertheless  does  breakout,  we 
will  look  in  the  first  instance  to  the  peacemaking  and  peacekeeping 
capabilities  of  international  organizations.  In  the  past,  this  has 
been  primarily  the  United  Nations. 

Given,  however,  the  heavy  demands  on  the  U.N.  for  peacekeep- 
ing, we  need  to  build  the  capacity  of  African  organizations  to  play 
a  larger  role  in  conflict  resolution  and  peacekeeping. 

I  am  encouraged  that  African  states  have  begun  to  take  on  this 
responsibility  themselves.  For  example,  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  helped  bring  about  a  cease-fire  in  Rwanda  and  is  now  play- 
ing a  peacekeeping  role  there. 

Seven  Economic  Community  of  West  African  states  have  reduced 
human  suffering  and  helped  bring  a  measure  of  stability  to  Liberia. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  develop  an  improved  Afri- 
can capability  to  intervene  quickly  if  violence  threatens.  We  would 
like  to  help  the  OAU  establish  a  system  of  mediation  and  reconcili- 
ation on  which  governments  or  other  parties  can  call  when  conflict 
threatens. 

A  problem  in  the  past  has  been  the  lack  of  flexibility  to  shift  our 
resources  rapidly  as  conditions  change.  For  example,  neither  devel- 


opment  assistance  nor  traditional  security  assistance  was  intended 
by  the  Congress  to  support  regional  peacekeeping  or  demobiliza- 
tion. 

Already  this  Administration  has  moved  to  address  this  problem. 
This  year's  budget  presentation  is  significantly  different  from  pre- 
vious ones.  It  seeks  funds  for  broad  policy  objectives,  including  de- 
mocracy, promoting  and  maintaining  peace,  economic  growth  and 
sustainable  development,  global  problems,  humanitarian  assistance 
and  advancing  U.S.  diplomacy. 

The  Administration's  policy  review  on  international  programs  is 
still  underway.  We  would  like  to  work  with  you  to  address  the 
changes  needed  to  adapt  our  programs  and  activities  in  today's 
world. 

With  regard  to  economic  growth  and  development,  African  lead- 
ers agree  that  market  based  systems  and  structural  reform  are  es- 
sential for  growth  and  equitable  income  distribution  but  it  is  a  long 
process. 

Furthermore,  over  the  last  several  years,  Africa  has  suffered 
from  drought,  conflict,  severely  depressed  commodity  prices,  and  a 
crushing  debt  burden.  This  has  made  it  especially  hard  to  sustain 
the  form  of  social  and  economic  systems.  Here  our  assistance  is 
needed  more  than  ever. 

John  Hicks  will  discuss  some  of  the  areas  where  AID  has  helped 
Africa  deal  with  its  pressing  problems.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  people  must  participate  in  the  economic  decisions  which  affect 
them  if  basic  changes  to  societv  are  to  be  accepted  in  the  long  run. 

We  must  ensure  that  the  lin'k  between  economic  and  political  re- 
form is  reflected  in  the  programs  we  support.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  continue  to  help  the  people  of  Africa  meet  their  basic  human 
needs,  sometimes  even  when  their  governments  are  not  making 
satisfactory  progress  toward  democracy.  We  need  to  ensure  the 
flexibility  to  reconcile  these  objectives. 

Turning  to  the  environment,  sustainable  growth  requires  a  halt 
to  desertification,  deforestation  and  the  destruction  of  some  of  Afri- 
ca's unique  ecosystems.  African  leaders,  the  World  Bank  and  AID 
have  gone  far  in  recognizing  the  need  for  immediate  action.  There 
are  significant  short  term  costs  and  difficulties,  however,  to  revers- 
ing this  trend. 

Logging,  slash  and  burn  agriculture,  urbanization,  the  use  of 
wood  and  charcoal  for  fuel  and  hunting  are  the  only  means  of  sur- 
vival for  millions  of  Africans.  Both  economic  development  and  im- 
proved environmental  practices  require  a  commitment  to  the  long 
haul. 

I  will  work  to  ensure  that  Africa  gets  a  fair  share  of  resources 
being  made  available  for  environmental  programs  and  I  will  ac- 
tively encourage  African  leaders  to  participate  in  international  en- 
vironmental negotiations. 

To  promote  economic  development  and  alleviate  pressure  on  the 
environment,  we  must  also  actively  promote  family  planning  pro- 
grams which  enable  families  to  have  only  the  number  of  children 
they  want  and  to  have  them  spaced  so  that  each  child  can  be  prop- 
erly fed  and  educated. 

With  regard  to  humanitarian  assistance  generally,  our  emer- 
gency programs  to  feed  Africans  and  save  lives  have  worked  well. 


America  has  a  proud  record  and  this  Administration  will  work  with 
Congress  to  ensure  that  when  we  are  needed  we  will  continue  to 
be  there. 

America  shares  with  Africa  one  of  the  most  frustrating  chal- 
lenges to  building  a  strong  tomorrow  and  that  is  AIDS.  John  Hicks 
will  address  our  substantial  assistance  programs  to  help  Africa 
come  to  grips  with  one  of  its  most  serious  challenges. 

I  personally  am  committed  to  helping  in  any  way  we  can  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  and  look  forward  to  your  advice  and  suggestions 
in  that  regard. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  government  alone  can  only  do  so  much  to 
help  Africa  meet  challenges  of  democracy,  peace,  economic  growth 
and  an  improved  environment.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  tap  the 
private  sector  so  American  business  can  join  us  in  these  endeavors. 

The  Department  of  State  works  closely  with  other  agencies  to 
promote  American  investment  and  exports  to  Africa.  I  want  to 
reach  out  more  broadly  in  the  regard  to  involve  the  American  pri- 
vate sector  even  more  m  shaping  Africa's  future. 

In  this  regard,  our  assistance  policies  play  an  important  role  in 
making  Africa  more  attractive  to  American  business.  Many  of  our 
programs  directly  improve  the  trading  and  investment  climate  in 
Africa  and  this  benefits  both  foreign  investors  and  the  indigenous 
African  private  sector,  which  in  the  final  analysis,  must  lead  Afri- 
ca's growth.  Such  programs  should  continue  to  be  an  important 
part  of  our  development  strategy. 

With  regard  to  transnational  problems  transcending  all  of  these 
objectives  is  the  need  to  heighten  awareness  that  Africa  itself  can 
contribute  resources  and  leadership.  By  emphasizing  the  positive, 
we  can  incorporate  Africa  more  fully  into  a  world  which  increas- 
ingly operates  across  borders. 

As  we  seek  to  obtain  African  cooperation  to  help  resolve  some  of 
our  most  pressing  problems  such  as  terrorism  and  drug  trafficking, 
we  are  more  likely  to  get  results  if  we  have  worked  together  in 
international  organizations  such  as  the  U.N.,  in  the  GATT  and  in 
the  efforts  to  keep  the  peace. 

This  underscores  the  need  to  look  at  all  of  our  assistance  pro- 
grams, I  think,  broadly.  We  will  need  some  flexibility.  We  may 
need  to  adjust  our  funding  goals  rapidly  and  will  require  Congress' 
understanding  in  meeting  unexpected  needs. 

In  conclusion,  on  my  recent  trip  to  Africa  I  assured  my  hosts  that 
the  end  of  the  cold  war  has  not  marginalized  Africa.  While  re- 
sources are  now  needed  for  other  areas  of  the  world,  our  assistance 
to  Africa  has  not  declined  and  these  resources  can  now  be  used 
much  more  wisely  and  more  directly  to  benefit  people. 

As  we  work  toward  the  objectives  I  have  outlined,  we  are  finding 
that  existing  assistance  programs  in  some  cases  do  not  easily  lend 
themselves  to  the  kinds  of  help  that  are  needed. 

Dr.  Wharton's  current  review  is  still  underway  so  I  am  not  able 
at  this  hearing  to  propose  specific  solutions  but  I  welcome  this  op- 
portunity to  hear  firsthand  your  concerns  and  I  will  take  them 
back  to  those  in  the  Administration  who  are  also  engaged  in  the 
search  for  answers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Moose  appears  in  the  appendix.] 


Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Moose.  Without  objec- 
tion your  entire  testimony  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
Mr.  Hicks. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  HICKS,  ACTING  ASSISTANT  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR FOR  AFRICA,  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Mr.  Hicks.  Grood  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  with  you  today  to  discuss  some  of  the 
issues  confronting  Africa  and  to  review  what  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  is  doing  under  the  Development  Fund  for  Af- 
rica to  foster  participatory,  broadbased,  sustainable  economic 
growth  in  Africa. 

I  am  also  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today  with  Assistant  Secretary  Moose,  one  of  our  country's  most 
distinguished  diplomats  and  a  person  whom  I  have  admired  for 
many  years. 

These  are  exciting  times  in  Africa  as  dramatic  political  changes 
are  taking  place.  They  are  also  challenging  times  as  economic 
growth  continues  to  slow.  And  these  are  sometimes  frustrating  and 
heart  wrenching  times  as  we  see  countries  reeling  from  the  effects 
of  civil  strive  and  famine. 

As  this  is  our  introductory  hearing,  I  have  a  rather  extensive 
statement  that  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Here  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  to  three  themes  included 
in  the  statement:  first,  U.S.  strategy  tor  economic  cooperation  in 
Africa;  second,  some  examples  of  the  impact  of  U.S.  assistance  and, 
third,  the  importance  of  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa. 

The  U.S.'  strategy  for  economic  cooperation  is  an  integrated  one, 
designed  to  foster  broad  based  growth  with  equity  which  incor- 
porates global  issues. 

Sustainable  development  in  Africa  requires  an  integrated  ap- 
proach built  on  increasing  incomes  of  the  poor  majority  as  well  as 
improving  their  health,  nutrition  and  education.  Attention  to  popu- 
lation and  natural  resources  management  is  important  to  ensure 
that  economic  growth  is  sustainable  and  assistance  for  better 
democratic  governance  helps  broaden  the  benefits  of  development. 

Economic  growth  is  paramount  to  achieving  participatory 
broadbased  growth  and  development  in  Africa.  The  fundamental 
objective  of  the  Congress  in  establishing  the  Development  Fund  for 
An-ica  was  poverty  alleviation  through  economic  growth  that  is 
both  equitable  and  sustainable. 

The  pillars  of  economic  growth  in  Africa  around  which  AID  has 
been  built  are  agriculture  and  the  private  sector. 

Agriculture  affects  the  well  being  of  virtually  all  Africans  in 
terms  of  income  or  food  security,  as  well  as  the  national  economy. 
Private  sector  expansion  helps  provide  badly  needed  off  farm  em- 
ployment and  it  broadens  the  tax  base  so  that  better  health,  family 
planning  and  education  services  can  be  made  available  to  more 
people. 

In  Africa,  AID  has  given  increasing  emphasis  to  integrating  into 
our  strategies  and  country  programs  themes  now  identified  as  glob- 
al issues.  The  importance  of  these  issues  is  reflected  in  the  signifi- 
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cant  rise  in  funding  in  these  areas  from  fiscal  year  1989  to  fiscal 
year  1993  under  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa. 

Population  funding  increased  from  $40  million  to  $68  million  in 
1993  with  an  additional  $45  million  provided  from  central  bureau 
resources. 

Our  funding  for  environment  and  natural  resources  management 
is  up  from  $52  million  to  $77  million  in  fiscal  1993. 

Funding  to  support  democracy  and  governance  activities  has  in- 
creased from  $3  million  to  $45  million,  with  an  additional  $5  mil- 
lion having  been  provided  in  fiscal  1993  from  ESF  funds. 

As  AID  gives  increasing  attention  to  global  issues,  our  principal 
objective  remains  that  of  stimulating  economic  growth  in  Africa. 
Our  assistance  must  stimulate  growth  in  order  to  move  beyond  de- 
pendency of  individuals  on  the  state  and  beyond  dependency  of  Af- 
rican states  on  the  donor  community. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  some  examples  of  the  impact  of  U.S.  assist- 
ance. 

The  Development  Fund  for  Africa  has  had  positive  effects  on  the 
lives  of  Africans.  I  have  included  many  examples  in  my  prepared 
statement,  but  I  would  like  to  highlight  only  a  few  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hicks,  I  apologize  but  let  me  interrupt  here. 
We  have  to  go  over  and  vote,  so  if  I  could  ask  you  to  stop  right 
there  and  we  will  be  back  in  9  minutes  and  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Hicks.  Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Payne.  The  chairman  will  be  returning  shortly  but  he  asked 
me  to  proceed  with  hearing  and  so,  Mr.  Hicks,  if  you  would  con- 
tinue your  testimony. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hicks.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Payne. 

At  the  time  of  the  interruption,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  just  about 
to  provide  some  examples  of  U.S.  assistance  in  Africa  and  the  im- 
pact of  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  programs. 

First,  let  us  look  at  agriculture.  We  have  seen  a  positive  trend 
in  increasing  rural  incomes  and  stabilizing  national  food  security. 
In  Zambia,  prior  to  the  drought,  maize  production  had  increased 
dramatically  as  a  result  of  far  reaching  price  and  market  liberaliza- 
tion. Emergency  distribution  of  seeds  and  fertilizer  after  the 
drought  should  enable  the  country  to  rebound  from  the  brink  of 
disaster. 

In  Uganda,  nontraditional  exports  have  expanded  some 
fifteenfold  in  the  last  6  years,  with  most  of  the  benefits  going  to 
small  farmers. 

Better  natural  resources  management  is  a  long-term  investment 
in  Africa's  future  and  one  which  AID  supports. 

Thousands  of  Malawian  farmers  increased  their  yields  and  in- 
comes by  adopting  mixed  farming  practices  that  improved  soil  fer- 
tility. 

In  Lesotho,  herder  associations  increased  productivity  of  the 
range  lands  and  livestock  husbandry  by  placing  a  substantial 
amount  of  land  under  management  plans. 

aid's  greatest  contributions  in  strengthening  the  private  sector 
have  been  through  economic  policy,  legal  and  regulatory  reforms. 
Those  countries  with  a  good  enabling  environment  had  an  average 


4.3  percent  growth  in  1991,  while  other  African  countries  had  only 
1.1  percent  growth.  Sound  policies  combined  with  direct  assistance 
to  African  business  is  producing  higher  wages  and  new  jobs. 

Family  planning  is  an  area  where  progress  comes  slowly  but  our 
sustained  assistance  is  having  a  clear  impact  on  slowing  rapid  pop- 
ulation growth.  Contraceptive  prevalence  has  increased  in  many 
countries  and  in  several  we  are  now  seeing  a  decline  in  fertility. 
In  Botswana,  Zimbabwe,  Kenya  and  Rwanda,  women  are  having 
fewer  children  and  the  population  growth  rate  is  now  falling. 

Children  are  Africa's  future  and  our  child  survival  programs  are 
helping  to  protect  that  future.  AID  has  made  some  measurable 
progress  in  reducing  infant  and  child  mortality  rates,  one  of  the 
few  areas  of  improvements  in  Africa  during  the  1980's,  improve- 
ments due  largely  to  immunizations  and  treatment  of  diarrheal  dis- 
eases. 

Progress  in  combating  the  spread  of  HIV/AIDS  is  slow  by  nature 
but  AID  has  played  a  key  role  in  encouraging  reticent  governments 
and  societies  to  confront  the  disease  more  openly  and  more  aggres- 
sively. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn  to  democratic  governance.  This 
is  a  relatively  new  but  expanding  area  of  involvement  for  us.  Our 
assistance  in  fiscal  1993  will  reach  $50  million.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant element  in  our  integrated  approach  to  achieving  participatory 
broadbased  development. 

The  U.S.  has  pushed  for  better  governance  for  and  more  account- 
ability to  the  people  of  Africa.  To  support  political  liberalization 
and  democratization,  AID  has  funded  14  preelection  assessments 
and  provided  direct  support  to  the  electoral  processes  in  12  coun- 
tries. We  have  initiated  major  bilateral  democratic  governance 
projects  in  eight  countries. 

The  exciting  program  that  we  have  in  South  Africa  is  helping  in 
the  social,  economic  and  political  transition  to  a  post-apartheid  na- 
tion. No  doubt  significant  challenges  remain.  We  will  pursue  these 
challenges  in  the  context  of  broader  integrated  development  strate- 
gies. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address  briefly  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa.  Our  integrated  approach 
emphasizing  equitable  and  sustainable  growth  and  poverty  allevi- 
ation is  embodied  in  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa.  The  key  fea- 
tures of  the  DFA,  secure  funding  and  flexibility  in  programming, 
have  enabled  us  to  respond  quickly,  effectively  and  with  impact. 
This  has  been  enhanced  by  this  year's  special  appropriation  for  Af- 
rica disaster  recovery,  which  enabled  us  to  respond  to  the  emer- 
gencies and  to  more  effectively  draw  the  link  between  short  term 
relief  and  long  term  development. 

Unfortunately,  over  time,  some  of  the  DFA's  flexibility  has  been 
weakened  because  of  earmarks  and  targets  applied  agency  wide.  As 
a  result,  we  are  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  fund  activities 
in  the  productive  sectors  for  sustainable  socioeconomic  develop- 
ment. 

There  are  a  number  of  special  things  in  the  DFA  legislation 
which  have  influenced  our  strategies  and  programs  in  Africa  which 
I  would  like  to  touch  on  in  conclusion. 
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First,  let  me  address  participation  of  American  PVO's.  American 
PVO's  are  key  partners  with  AID  in  African  development.  Our  resi- 
dent missions  are  in  regular  contact  with  PVO's  and  consult  in  the 
planning  of  our  country  development  assistance  strategies.  Reflect- 
ing their  unique  capabilities,  private  voluntary  organizations  man- 
age a  large  portion  of  our  resources  in  Africa,  indeed,  about  22  per- 
cent of  Development  Fund  for  Africa  resources  are  channeled 
through  private  voluntary  organizations  and  other  nongovern- 
mental organizations. 

They  also  continue  to  be  major  distributors  of  American  food  aid 
and  implementers  of  emergency  relief  programs  on  the  continent. 

Donor  coordination  is  the  second  important  area  of  emphasis.  It 
is  crucial  that  we  work  to  enhance  better  coordination  between  our- 
selves and  other  members  of  the  donor  community.  AID  provides 
only  five  percent  of  total  aid  to  Africa.  We  must  live  with  the  fact 
that  overseas  development  assistance  resources  are  going  down, 
not  up,  and  the  U.S.  cannot  meet  the  vast  development  needs  of 
the  continent  of  Africa  alone. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  increasing  African  participation  is  fun- 
damental to  our  efforts.  AID  believes  that  in  order  for  development 
assistance  to  be  sustainable  and  broadbased  it  must  respond  to 
local  realities.  The  wave  of  democratization  sweeping  Africa  has  re- 
sulted in  more  responsive  governments  that  are  willing  to  listen  to 
and  accommodate  the  views  of  various  constituencies  in  society.  It 
has  provided  opportunities  for  AID  to  work  with  a  wide  variety  of 
new  groups  and  organizations. 

We  are  also  integrating  gender  considerations  into  all  of  our  ac- 
tivities so  as  to  increase  the  participation  of  and  benefits  to  all 
members  of  African  society. 

With  the  extraordinary  opportunities  that  democratization  has 
presented  us,  AID  can  move  from  a  mentality  and  modality  of  de- 
velopment assistance  to  one  of  economic  cooperation. 

We  can  be  more  deliberate  in  tapping  African  views,  African  tal- 
ent, African  leadership  and  African  resources  in  the  development 
of  the  continent. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the  sub- 
committee for  the  invaluable  support  you  provide  as  we  seek  to 
make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  the  African  people. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  believe  this  is  an  exciting  but  critical 
time  in  Africa's  economic  and  political  transformation.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  closely  with  you  in  the  future. 

Thank  you  very  mucn. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hicks  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  really  appreciated  both  of 
your  remarks. 

Ambassador  Moose,  I  have  a  question  or  two. 

First  of  all,  I  know  that  you  are  just  back  recently  from  a  strenu- 
ous trip  in  South  Africa  and  to  Somalia  and  meeting  with  your 
counterparts  in  Europe  and  I  know  that  because  of  that  and  being 
here  there  are  many  things  that  must  be  caught  up  on  and,  of 
course,  you  were  only  approved,  I  guess,  2  weeks  ago  so  we  cannot 
expect  you  to  have  all  of  the  information  that  we  would  like  at 
hand  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  in  regard  to  the  situation 
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in  Zaire,  for  starters.  And  since  the  Sovereign  National  Conference 
elected  the  interim  prime  minister,  Mr.  Tshisekedi  there  has,  as 
you  know,  been  continued  problems. 

We  were  under  the  impression  that  about  2  weeks  ago  the  Presi- 
dent was  interested  in  the  question  of  Zaire.  Zaire  continues  to  be 
a  serious  situation  and  perhaps  you  could  update  us  as  to  where 
the  State  Department  is  at  this  time  and  what  might  be  some  of 
the  immediate  plans. 

Mr.  Moose.  Yes,  Congressman.  I  did  have  a  chance  in  the  course 
of  my  visits  to  London,  Paris  and  Brussels  to  discuss  at  length  the 
situation  in  Zaire. 

I  discovered  a  very  firm  consensus  in  those  capitals  that  the 
process —  we  believe  misguided  process — that  President  Mobutu 
has  recently  launched  to  create  a  separate  so-called  government 
with  a  new  Prime  Minister  will  not  meet  either  with  domestic  ac- 
ceptance nor  with  international  acceptance.  We  regret  that  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  to  advise  President  Mobutu  of  that  that  he 
has  proceeded. 

Over  the  last  several  weeks  we  have  had  a  series  of  discussions 
particularly  with  the  French  and  Belgian  Governments  over  meas- 
ures that  we  might  take  collectively  to  increase  the  pressures  on 
all  parties  to  respect  the  process  that  all  agreed  to,  that  is  to  say, 
the  process  that  emerged  from  the  Sovereign  National  Conference 
and  particularly  the  institutions  of  the  High  Council  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  also  to  strengthen  the  legitimacy  and  the  authority  of  the 
High  Council. 

We  have,  I  think,  made  some  progress  in  identifying  measures 
that  could  be  taken.  I  was  very  encouraged  that  notwithstanding 
the  recent  elections  in  France  there  remains  a  very  strong  commit- 
ment to  proceeding  along  those  lines.  I  expect  that  within  the  next 
week  or  two  we  will  have  another  series  of  consultations  out  of 
which  I  hope  and  trust  will  emerge  some  agreement. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  there  be  a  collective  and  con- 
certed action  here.  I  think  we  need  to  understand  that  individually 
our  leverage  and  our  influence  is  not  significant  but  collectively  it 
can  be.  And  on  the  basis  of  my  recent  consultations;  I  am  per- 
suaded that  in  fact  there  is  a  strong  consensus  to  proceed  with  ad- 
ditional measures  that  would  help  reinforce  the  message  that  all 
parties  concerned  must  respect  the  process  of  the  Sovereign  Na- 
tional Conference,  that  is  to  say  the  institutions  that  emerged  from 
it. 

[Whereupon  the  subcommittee  proceeded  with  other  business.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Payne  is  still  recognized. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  just  like  to  indicate 
that — just  concluding  on  Zaire — in  the  past  Administration  we 
heard  the  Administration  talk,  for  example,  in  Haiti  that  we  sup- 
port democracy,  that  we  support  the  elections,  that  President 
Aristide  was  duly  elected,  et  cetera.  But  we  were  not  sure  whether 
the  policy  or  the  statements  reflected  the  U.S.  policy,  because  the 
behavior  following  our  statements  for  support  of  democracy  in 
Haiti.  It  seemed  like  the  former  Administration  sort  of  looked  the 
other  way  and  things  occurred  where  democracy  did  not  happen. 
And  we  are  hoping  that  our  Administration  will  take  a  strong 
stand. 
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Prime  Minister  Tshisekedi  was  duly  elected  through  the  transi- 
tional group  and  we  are  just  hoping  that  democracy  in  Zaire  will 
also  be  able  to  be  strongly  supported  by  this  new  Administration. 

1  am  sure  it  will. 

I  just  have  one  other  quick  question  as  regards  to  Angola.  About 

2  weeks  ago,  14  days  ago,  I  understand  President  Clinton  asked  his 
advisor  to  let  him  know  in  10  days  if  there  were  impediments 
standing  in  the  way  of  recognition  for  the  Angola  Government,  the 
duly  elected  government,  MPLA,  the  de  Santos  government.  We 
feel,  many  of  us  here  in  the  House  and  very  strongly  in  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  on  both  the  Zaire  situation  and  Angola 
and  believe  that  the  MPLA,  the  duly  elected  government,  should  be 
recognized. 

Since  10  days  have  passed,  is  there  any  problem  with  the  advi- 
sors giving  the  President  an  answer? 

Mr.  Moose.  Congressman,  the  views  indeed  of  the  various  agen- 
cies and  the  Administration  were  requested  and  solicited  by  the 
White  House.  They  have  been  furnished.  There  is  an  ongoing  re- 
view of  those.  I  do  not  have  any  announcement  that  I  can  make 
to  you  today  except  that  it  is  an  issue  which  is  receiving  consider- 
able attention  and  one  on  which  the  views  of  members  of  this  body 
and  others  are  being  taken  into  account. 

The  direction  that  has  been  given,  and  very  strongly,  is  that  in 
the  interim  the  State  Department,  should  use  all  or  our  energies 
and  every  effort  to  seek  to  get  both  parties  to  resume  the  discus- 
sions, the  negotiations,  with  a  few  to  trying  to  arrive  at  a  nego- 
tiated solution  but  a  negotiated  solution  which  I  think  we  have 
made  clear  must  take  into  account  the  agreements  and  the 
progress  that  was  made  under  the  Bicesse  accords. 

Tnat  is  the  position  that  we  have  taken  in  our  discussions  with 
both  the  government  and  representatives  of  UNITA  but  we  did  feel 
that  it  was  important,  given  the  situation  in  Angola,  given  our 
judgment  that  a  military  solution  is  impossible,  that  given  our  con- 
cern that  the  current  military  situation  and  conflict  could  continue 
indefinitely,  it  was  important  to  try  to  bring  the  parties  back  to  dis- 
cussion and  negotiation.  It  was  with  that  in  mind  that  Secretary 
Christopher  wrote  to  Dr.  Savimbi  and  urged  him  to  field  a  delega- 
tion. 

Initially,  as  you  know,  we  had  representatives  who  met  with  rep- 
resentatives of  UNITA  in  Abijan  and  that  in  turn,  I  think,  enabled 
the  United  Nations  under  Ms.  Anster's  auspices  to  reconvene  the 
discussions  which  are  currently  ongoing  in  Abijan. 

We  are  somewhat  encouraged  that  those  negotiations  continue. 
We  know  that  the  parties  indeed  have  had  several  sessions  on  their 
own,  that  is  to  say  without  a  mediator  in  the  room.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  overly  optimistic  about  that.  I  think  the  issues  are  extremely 
difficult.  Certainly  the  suspicions  on  both  sides  are  extremely  dif- 
ficult. But  we  do  believe  that  so  long  as  those  discussions  offer  a 
prospect  of  success  that  we  should  strongly  support  and  encourage 
them. 

I  would  just  add  that  our  most  immediate  objective  has  been  to 
try  to  bring  both  parties  to  understand  the  importance  of  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  that  would  permit  the  United  Nations  agencies 
and  other  relief  organizations  to  deal  with  the  urgent  needs  of  peo- 
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pie  who  have  been  affected  by  the  ongoing  fighting.  That  remains 
our  highest  priority  and  I  think  that  is  shared  by  the  United  Na- 
tions; certainly  Ms.  Anstee  has  put  that  at  the  top  of  the  agenda 
and  certainly  we  would  welcome — as  I  said  to  our  colleagues  in  Eu- 
rope— the  efforts  of  others  to  try  to  bring  the  parties  to  understand 
the  importance  of  allowing  relief  to  be  provided  to  those  in  need. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you. 

I  will  yield  and  on  the  next  round  ask  a  question  or  two.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Since  we  have  another  panel,  I  will  ask  the  mem- 
bers and  the  participants  to  have  short  questions  and  short  an- 
swers. 

Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes.  Let  me  ask  just  a  few  questions.  I  have  some 
on  Kenya  I  would  like  to  submit  tor  the  record  that  you  can  answer 
later. 

I  have  three  countries  I  am  concerned  about.  In  the  Sudan,  some 
Muslim  fundamentalists,  allegedly  from  Iran,  about  2,000  troops 
are  working  with  the  Government  of  Sudan  to  literally  terrorize, 
starve  out,  bomb  and  kill  innocent  civilians,  women  and  children 
in  small  villages. 

Can  you  shed  a  little  light  on  our  position  on  that  situation?  Is 
our  Government  going  to  do  anything  to  try  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Government  of  Sudan  to  bring  about  some  changes  in  behavior 
there? 

The  same  Muslim  fundamentalists,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  very 
fine  Muslims  that  do  not  fit  into  this  category  but  some  Muslim 
fundamentalists  out  of  Iran  and  other  countries  of  the  Middle  East 
are  causing  problems  in  Sudan,  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  Acts  of 
terrorism  are  taking  place. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  we  have  considered  an  embargo  or  some 
kind  of  other  options  to  force  the  Sudanese  Government  to  reevalu- 
ate its  position.  That  is  the  first  thing. 

The  second  thing,  I  am  very  concerned  about  what  has  been 
going  on  in  Zaire.  In  Zaire,  President  Mobutu — and  Congressman 
Payne  and  I,  this  is  one  of  the  areas  in  which  we  have  some  sub- 
stantial agreement,  have  felt  that  Mr.  Mobutu  should  allow  free, 
fair  and  democratic  elections.  If  that  means  an  abdication  of  his 
powers,  so  be  it  because  there  is  absolute  chaos  there.  The  inflation 
rate  is  out  of  control  and  people  are  really  suffering  and  have  been 
for  a  long  time. 

And  the  other  question  regarded  the  elections  in  Ethiopia  but  I 
think  I  will  reserve  that  and  just  let  you  answer  those  two  right 
now. 

Mr.  Moose.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Burton. 

Indeed,  the  situation  in  Sudan  is  one  that  has  been  extremely 
troubling  to  us.  During  the  course  of  my  recent  visit,  I  spent  some 
time  not  in  Sudan  but  along  the  Sudan -Kenya  border  because  of 
our  concerns  about  the  situation  in  southern  Sudan. 

We  have  also  had  discussions  with  representatives  of  the  Suda- 
nese Grovernment  to  convey  our  deep  concerns  about  the  continuing 
reports  that  we  have  received  that  certain  international  terrorist 
elements  are  being  harbored  in  Sudan.  The  response  that  we  have 
received  to  date  has  been  repeated  denials  of  that  but  I  think  at 
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least  we  have  received  very  recently  from  the  Grovernment  of 
Sudan  an  expression  of  willingness  to  sit  down  with  us  and  to  go 
over  the  evidence,  such  as  we  have,  in  an  effort  to  try  to  clarify 
what  that  situation  is  and  we  intend  to  follow  up  on  that. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  undertaken  a  number  of  steps.  As  you 
know,  our  assistance  to  Sudan  has  been  suspended  for  some  time. 
Last  fall  we  were  one  of  the  initiators  of  a  resolution  that  was 
adopted  in  the  General  Assembly  which  strongly  criticized  many  of 
the  actions  currently  being  taken  by  the  government. 

More  recently,  in  the  Human  Rights  Commission  this  March,  the 
United  States  was  the  author  of  a  resolution  which  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a  rapporteur  to  report  on  human  rights  practices 
in  Sudan. 

We  have  found  that  the  Sudanese  Government  has  been  respon- 
sive or  at  least  sensitive  to  these  expressions  of  international  con- 
cern. I  think  it  may  in  part  account  for  their  new  willingness  to  sit 
down  with  us  and  discuss  the  concerns  that  we  have.  I  would  like 
to  hope  that  those  discussions  will  in  fact  produce  some  movement, 
some  progress,  and  some  clarity  on  this  issue,  I  can  assure  you  that 
it  is  an  issue  of  continuing  concern  for  us  and  that  we  will  continue 
to  pursue  it. 

With  regard  to  Zaire,  I  can  only  share  your  sentiments.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  anything  to  add  to  the  earlier  response  that  I 
made  on  this;  simply  to  say,  it  is  a  concern  which  preoccupies  us 
greatly.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  sought  an  early  opportunity 
to  consult  with  the  countries  with  which  we  have  worked  in  the 
past  to  try  to  encourage  the  circumstances  that  would  in  fact  lead 
to  the  respect  by  all  concerned  and,  in  this  case.  President  Mobutu, 
of  the  transition  process  that  was  set  in  motion  and  to  lead  to  elec- 
tions. And  we  will  continue  to  work  in  that  vein. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hicks,  the  U.S.  has  taken  a  number  of  initiatives  to  reduce 
the  burden  of  African  debt.  How  much  of  a  constraint  is  the  debt 
burden  to  economic  development  in  Africa  and,  in  your  view,  what 
new  U.S.  initiatives  might  be  undertaken  to  further  alleviate  debt 
burden? 

Mr.  HiCKS.  Congressman  Hastings,  I  will  respond  to  the  first 
part  and  perhaps  Secretary  Moose  may  wish  to  weigh  in  as  well. 

The  debt  problem  is  one  of  the  major  problems  facing  Africa.  The 
debt  is  of  alarming  proportions.  It  portends  to  undermine  much  of 
the  gains  that  could  be  expected  to  be  made  through  donor  assist- 
ance efforts. 

Our  Government,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  has  gone  prettv 
far  in  forgiving  debt.  We  have  forgiven  about  $1.3  billion  in  botn 
concessional  and  food  aid  debt  and  at  this  point,  there  remains  only 
a  small  amount,  about  $300  million  of  concessional  debt,  eligible 
for  forgiveness  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Please  pardon  me.  If  you  would  yield  just  a 
minute.  Does  that  include  the  $80  million  for  Ethiopia? 

Mr.  Hicks.  Yes.  Ethiopia's  amount  is  included  in  the  amount 
that  remains  eligible  to  be  forgiven. 

The  total  debt  burden  of  sub-Saharan  Africa  developing  countries 
is  some  $173  billion  and  it  does  create  a  tremendous  problem  for 
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the  countries.  There  is  a  debt  initiative,  the  so-called  revised  or  en- 
hanced Toronto  arrangements,  but  I  will  yield  to  Secretary  Moose 
to  speak  to  these  issues. 

Mr.  Moose.  I  guess  what  I  would  add  is  that  there  has  been  al- 
ready a  fair  amount  of  discussion  within  the  Administration  on  the 
question  of  debt  in  Africa.  I  think  we  all  recognize  that  proportion- 
ately it  weighs  much  more  heavily  on  African  countries  than  debt 
does  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and,  as  such,  as  Mr.  Hicks  indi- 
cated, it  is  a  serious  constraint  on  the  ability  of  African  govern- 
ments to  meet  their  development  needs. 

In  that  regard,  I  know  that  the  Treasury  Department  has  sug- 
gested an  initiative  in  the  context  of  the  current  budget  request  for 
funding  of  debt  forgiveness,  I  understand  that  they  have  been  ex- 
ploring, in  initial  consultations  with  members  of  Congress,  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  that  initiative  to  forgive  Eximbank  and  other  es- 
sentially commercial  debts.  And  if  that  were  to  be  accepted  and 
adopted,  it  would  have,  I  think,  important  benefits  for  many  Afri- 
can countries.  It  would  be  targeted  to  those  countries  which  do  cur- 
rently have  IMF  programs. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  one  more  statement 
and  a  brief  question. 

Mr.  Moose,  in  all  of  the  subcommittee  hearings  that  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  being  in  with  Chairman  Johnston  and  any  oppor- 
tunity that  I  get,  I  suggest  that  President  Clinton  may  wish  at 
some  point  during  his  tenure  under  the  auspices  and/or  aegis  or 
however  it  may  occur,  to  include  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
in  his  thinking  with  reference  to  a  visit  by  the  President  to  Africa. 
Doing  so  may  very  well  assist  in  eliminating  the  notion  that  some 
have,  and  I  am  among  those,  that  somehow  or  another  Africa  may 
be  marginalized.  I  think  it  would  send  a  tremendous  signal.  Would 
you  use  your  good  offices  to  carry  at  least  my  message  to  the  sec- 
retary and  to  the  President  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  yield  on  any  further  questions  in  the  inter- 
ests of  time. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Royce,  any  questions? 

Mr.  Royce.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary  Moose,  I  was  encouraged  by  your  testimony  that 
the  end  of  the  cold  war  has  not  resulted  in  any  real  deterioration 
in  Africa  as  it  has  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  I  am  wondering 
at  the  same  time  is  there  any  increase  in  the  purchase  or  shipment 
of  weapons  to  various  African  countries?  I  am  always  worried  about 
Third  World  countries  or  any  country  spending  a  lot  of  meager  re- 
sources on  arms  that  can  only  cause  problems  later. 

Mr.  Moose.  Congressman,  I  share  your  concern  in  that  regard. 
There  are,  as  you  know,  a  number  of  conflict  situations  on  the  con- 
tinent and  those  conflict  situations  have  indeed  led  to  the  continu- 
ing importation  of  what  I  regard  as  an  excess  of  armaments.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  have  placed  such  stress  on  efforts  of 
conflict  resolution.  We  believe  it  is  extremely  important  to  find  so- 
lutions to  those  conflicts. 

One  of  the  problems  here  is  that  the  presence  of  arms  on  the  con- 
tinent increases  their  availability  elsewhere  and  we  have  seen  this 
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happen  in  other  circumstances  where  a  conflict — for  example,  the 
current  conflict  in  Angola  or  the  one  that  was  recently  in  Mozam- 
bique has  substantially  increased  the  availability  of  arms  else- 
where in  southern  Africa  and  that  is  a  threat  which  I  think  other 
African  governments  recognize  as  well. 

We  have,  and  John  Hicks  I  think  can  speak  to  that  as  well,  made 
the  excessive  expenditures  on  military  establishments  a  factor  in 
our  consideration  for  countries'  eligibility  for  foreign  assistance,  I 
think  that  is  an  appropriate  criteria  to  employ.  More  recently,  the 
World  Bank  and  others  have  begun  to  use  that  criteria  as  well. 

I  think  on  the  other  side  of  that  equation  one  of  the  things  we 
are  beginning  to  realize  and  turning  our  attention  to  is  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  because  of  prior  conflict  situations  there  are 
military  establishments  which  are  in  excess  of  the  requirements, 
the  legitimate  requirements,  of  countries  for  their  legitimate  de- 
fense needs.  And  the  question  then  arises  as  to  what  can  be  done 
to  assist  countries  in  reducing  the  size  of  those  military  establish- 
ments. I  think  that  is  an  issue  that  confronts  us  precisely  because 
if  we  are  indeed  to  support  and  sustain  progress  toward  democra- 
tization, something  needs  to  be  done  about  military  establishments 
which  theoretically  or  in  principle  might  pose  a  threat  to  that. 

These  are  issues  with  which  we  are  indeed  concerned.  I  know  the 
Department  of  Defense  also  is  becoming  increasingly  interested  in 
the  role  of  militaries  in  democracies.  We  hope  to  consult  DoD  about 
the  role  that  the  U.S.  might  play  in  this  area  of  demobilization  and 
military  downsizing. 

Mr.  Edwards.  That  is  a  good  attitude.  I  appreciate  your  re- 
sponse. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Ambassador,  Congressman  Payne  and  I  were 
in  Capetown  12  days  ago  when  Chris  Hani  was  assassinated  in  Jo- 
hannesburg. At  the  time,  I  have  to  admit  I  thought  Ambassador 
Lyman  was  overreacting  when  he  insisted  that  we  head  for  the  air- 
port immediately.  In  retrospect,  he  knew  exactly  what  he  was 
doing.  When  you  talk  to  him  tell  him  we  appreciate  his  concern. 

With  that  in  mind  and  in  the  wake  of  Chris  Hani's  assassination, 
what  is  your  assessment  of  the  transition  in  South  Africa? 

Mr.  Moose.  I  had  occasion  to  put  that  question  directly  to  Am- 
bassador Lyman  just  a  couple  of  days  ago  because  I  wanted  to  get 
his  sense  of  events  there — since  I  agree  with  you,  he  has  a  very 
good  feel  for  the  situation  there. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  events  of  the  last  week  have  caused 
a  difficulty,  a  great  difficulty,  for  the  forward  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiations but  I  think  his  assessment,  which  I  share,  is  that  as  we 
all  saw  in  Capetown,  there  is  a  very  strong  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  parties  to  moving  this  process  forward.  I  think  there  is 
a  recognition  on  the  part  of  most,  if  not  all,  that  there  is  some  ur- 
gency in  bringing  the  negotiations  to  conclusion.  In  fact,  in  his 
view,  the  events  of  the  last  week  have  only  underscored  the  ur- 
gency of  doing  that. 

There  is  a  commitment  to  resuming  the  all-party  discussions  on 
the  26th  of  April.  He  felt  confident  that  that  date  would  be  re- 
spected. 
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Mr.  Hani's  tragic  death  will  leave  a  major  hole  in  the  leadership 
of  the  ANC  and  I  know  that  the  leadership  will  be  seeking  ways 
to  try  to  substitute  for  his  very  firm  leadership  in  terms  of  helping 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  ANC  appreciate  and  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  this  negotiating  process  for  the  future  of  South  Africa. 

In  summary,  I  would  say  that,  based  on  the  reporting  that  we 
have  seen  and  based  on  my  own  personal  conversations  with  Am- 
bassador Lyman,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  process  will 
go  forward.  The  issues  that  emerged  from  the  demonstrations  and 
the  expression  of  emotions  after  the  funeral  were  indeed  focused  on 
the  need  to  fix  the  date  for  the  elections  and  to  get  on  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Transitional  Executive  Council.  If  that  indeed  is 
the  spirit,  then  perhaps  that  is  an  encouraging  sign. 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  Clinton  Administration  for  fiscal  1994  has 
proposed  $700  million  in  support  of  democracy  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  $400  million  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  We  antici- 
pate that  they  will  request  $20  million  for  Africa.  My  question  to 
you  is  $20  million  a  realistic  sum  to  a  continent  with  600  million 
people? 

Mr.  Moose.  I  think  all  of  us  certainly  in  the  Africa  Bureau  would 
say  that  there  are  things  and  events  taking  place,  the  15  elections, 
for  example,  that  are  coming  up,  which  would  merit  the  expendi- 
ture of  U.S.  resources. 

I  think  I  would  say  in  this  regard,  though,  that  the  funds  that 
have  been  proposed  for  the  regional  democratization  fund  for  Africa 
for  fiscal  year  1994  would  triple  the  amounts  that  we  had  in  the 
past  and  I  think  it  is  important  also  to  recognize  that 

Mr.  Johnston.  Everything  is  relative,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Moose.  Everything  is  relative.  It  is  also  true  that  when  we 
looked  at  the  budget,  as  we  discussed  this,  and  there  were  some 
very  extensive  discussions  of  it,  we  looked  at  it  as  a  whole.  And  re- 
calling that  there  is  also  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa,  which 
is  $800  million  and  which  we  hope  and  have  reason  to  believe  will 
be  maintained  at  that  level  this  coming  year. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Not  increased? 

Mr.  Moose.  In  the  current  climate,  I  believe  the  proposal  would 
be  to  maintain  it  this  year  and  to  look  at  in  light  of  the  review  of 
foreign  assistance  generally,  to  look  at  ways  in  which  it  might  be 
increased  in  the  future. 

But  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  totality  of  the  assistance  going  to 
Africa  it  compares  favorably  with  the  kinds  of  assistance  that  is 
being  given  elsewhere.  Within  the  context  of  the  DFA,  as  Mr.  Hicks 
pointed  out  earlier,  substantial  amounts  have  been  devoted  to  sup- 
port for  democratization.  I  believe  that  amount  in  this  past  year 
was  $20  million  and  it  is  anticipated  that  that  figure  will  increase 
rather  substantially  next  year. 

I  think  given  the  needs  that  we  assess  for  this  coming  year  that 
we  have  the  resources  available  to  us  to  respond  to  those  needs.  We 
are  in  a  transition  period  also  in  the  sense  that  I  think  that  we  are 
identifying  other  things  that  we  could  usefully  do  to  support  and 
promote  this  process  of  democratization.  I  think  some  of  those 
things  that  we  have  been  doing  in  South  Africa,  for  example,  are 
extremely  creative  and  very  useful.  Some  of  those  examples  and 
models  might  be  applied  elsewhere  and  as  we  begin  to  understand 
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better  how  we  can  do  that,  I  think  we  will  have  a  better  sense  of 
what  more  we  can  usefully  and  productively  do  and  how  much 
more  that  might  cost. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hicks,  did  you  want  to  add  to  that? 

Mr.  Hicks.  Yes,  I  would.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  addition  to  the  $20  million  that  is  being  referred  to,  I  would 
just  like  to  add  that,  as  I  indicated  in  my  statement,  direct  assist- 
ance for  democracy  and  governance  related  activities  in  this  fiscal 
year  is  expected  to  reach  about  $50  million.  That  will  include  as- 
sistance that  directly  supports  stand  alone  democracy  and  govern- 
ance activities  in  seven  different  countries.  That  will  also  include 
resources  that  will  support  the  electoral  process  as  well  as  the 
process  of  democracy  consolidation. 

In  addition  to  the  assistance  that  is  being  provided  directly  in 
support  of  democracy  and  governance,  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  assistance  being  provided  to  support  activities  of  basic 
education,  some  activities  related  to  the  private  sector,  programs 
that  support  the  activities  of  local  organizations  and  other  commu- 
nity organizations  that  have  a  very,  very  high  and  strong  democ- 
racy and  governance  content. 

And  so,  looked  at  in  its  totality,  I  think  that  by  the  end  of  the 
day,  certainly  in  fiscal  1994,  we  will  see  that  the  amount  of  DFA 
that  has  been  expended  on  democracy  and  governance-related  ac- 
tivities will  be  quite  substantial  indeed. 

Mr.  Johnston.  One  last  quick  question  and  I  do  not  know  if  you 
can  answer  it  quickly,  Mr.  Moose. 

You  have  been  looking  at  the  African  desk  now  for  over  two  dec- 
ades and  you  are  heading  this  bureau  there  now.  Do  you  have  any 
plans  for  restructuring  it  or  reorganizing  the  Africa  Bureau? 

Mr.  Moose.  Yes,  we  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is,  as  you  know, 
an  overall  proposal  for  restructuring  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  essence  of  that  proposal  is  to  try  to  streamline  and  to  try 
to  cleanup,  if  you  will,  some  of  the  organizational  clutter  that  has 
developed  over  the  last  several  years  by  incorporating  those  units 
more  effectively  into  the  line  organization. 

That  philosophy  will  be  applied  in  the  Africa  Bureau  as  well.  We 
will  be  reducing  somewhat  slightly  our  front  office  staff.  We  will  be 
trying  to  strengthen  the  role  of  our  country  directors  and  our  office 
directors  and  giving  them  more  responsibility.  And  I  think  above 
all  we  will  be  seeking  to  draw  more  heavily  upon  the  strong  exper- 
tise that  we  have  in  the  field.  That  is  indeed  where  our  strengths 
are  and  one  of  the  goals  I  have  set  for  myself  is  to  increase  the  con- 
sultation and  the  coordination  with  our  missions  in  the  field,  our 
Ambassadors  like  Princeton  Lyman  who  know  the  scene  so  well. 

So  there  is  indeed  a  reorganization  that  is  taking  place  in  the  Af- 
rica Bureau.  Part  of  that  is  also  intended  to  reflect  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  post-cold  war  era,  taking  into  ac- 
count— for  example,  the  new  portfolio  that  Tim  Wirth  will  have,  his 
global  affairs  portfolio  which  includes  issues  of  environment,  of  ref- 
ugees and  migration,  of  narcotics  and  drugs  and  not  least,  of 
course,  democratization — which  is  extremely  important  for  the  Afri- 
can continent. 
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And  so  our  reorganization  in  the  Africa  Bureau  is  designed  in 
large  part  to  try  to  mirror  and  connect  with  those  issues  that  he 
will  be  dealing  with. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  I  will  try  to  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  Hicks,  let  me  ask  you  two  quick  questions  and  then  I  have 
another  one  or  two  for  the  Ambassador. 

I  understand  that  there  has  been  a  $51  million  decrease  in  the 
global  development  assistance  budget  that  is  being  proposed  by  the 
Administration.  And  from  what  I  understand,  this  is  mainly  a  cut 
in  the  private  sector  programs  of  AID.  I  just  wonder  what  impact 
will  that  have  on  Africa. 

And  the  second  question  is  in  regard  to  the  Gray  amendment,  as 
you  know,  the  Gray  amendment  talked  about  a  10  percent  set  aside 
for  certain  aid  programs,  that  there  would  be  a  goal  to  try  to  assist 
the  minority  contractors  and  8(a)  contractors  and  when  AID  was 
centralized  in  Washington  it  was  relatively  unsuccessful  and  with 
the  decentralization  sadly  enough  it  is  still  unsuccessful.  And  I  just 
wonder  if  you  might  comment  on  that. 

We  in  the  caucus  are  aware  of  the  problem  in  Zambia  and  the 
mission  there  deciding  it  should  take  a  position  and  commend  you 
for  your  work  on  that  situation. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  just  quickly  mention  a  couple  of  one  liners 
on  those  areas. 

Mr.  Hicks.  Yes.  Thank  you.  Congressman.  With  respect  to  the 
question  related  to  the  private  sector  action,  I  am  not  aware  of 
that.  I  do  not  know  that  the  fiscal  year  1994  decisions  have  been 
taken.  It  is  certainly  something  that  we  could  correspond  with  you 
on. 

As  it  pertains  to  the  Africa  Bureau  and  the  private  sector,  as 
mentioned  previously,  I  think  the  most  critical  work  that  we  are 
doing  in  the  private  sector  in  the  Africa  Bureau  relates  to  working 
on  the  enabling  environment,  trying  to  get  the  markets  right,  try- 
ing to  get  the  policies  right,  so  that  both  domestic  and  foreign  in- 
vestors will  be  attracted  to  the  continent. 

And  in  this  respect,  our  activities  are  very  much  alive  and  we 
certainly  intend  to  continue  with  substantial  engagement  with  the 
private  sector  broadly  defined,  including  agriculture,  with  our  ini- 
tiatives in  Africa. 

Regarding  the  Gray  amendment,  Congressman  Payne,  I  am  quite 
pleased  to  report  that  within  the  Africa  Bureau,  as  a  result  of  our 
efforts  over  the  past  year  and  a  half,  we  have  realized  substantial 
progress  with  respect  to  meeting  Gray  amendment  targets  that 
have  been  set  agency-wide.  In  fact,  in  the  last  12  months,  we  were 
able  to  increase  our  activity  with  Gray  amendment  institutions  by 
100  percent,  increasing  contracting  from  $30  million  in  fiscal  year 
1991  to  close  to  $60  million  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

Also,  indications  are,  based  upon  the  mission-based  reporting 
system  that  has  been  put  in  place  we  expect  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1993  over  last  year. 

This  is  a  matter  that  the  Africa  Bureau  has  taken  very  seriously. 
We  have  put  a  monitoring  and  accountability  system  in  place  that 
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reaches  not  only  to  our  operations  in  Washington  but  also  to  our 
operations  in  the  field. 

Our  officers  have  taken  to  this  challenge  and  I  think  our  re- 
sponse to  date  is  very  encouraging. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  just  a  quick  question.  One,  with  the  situation 
in  Liberia  really  just  extending  and  the  cost  of  the  ECOWAS 
ECOMAC  situation  and  now  with  allegations  on  both  sides  that  the 
peacekeeping  forces  have  bombed  some  hospitals  and  there  have 
been  some  casualties  of  children  and  innocent  people,  is  there  any 
way  that  the  United  States  could  assist  the  U.N.  in  attempting  to 
come  up  with  a  solution  there?  It  is  draining  Nigeria — with  the  cost 
and  the  Western  states?  There  is  some  question  as  to  atrocities,  as 

1  indicated.  There  have  been  a  number  of  reports  of  hospitals  being 
bombed  by  the  peacekeeping  forces  or  peacemaking  forces,  so  I 
would  like  you  to  comment  on  that. 

Secondly,  the  U.N.  is  supposed  to  be  moving  into  Mozambique  to 
try  to  get  that  situation  going.  How  is  that  moving  on? 

Thirdly,  the  Ethiopian  report  that  we  have  received  is  that  the 
President  has  ordered  a  reduction  in  the  military.  Incidentally,  the 
army  there,  was  in  excess  of  a  million  persons.  From  what  I  under- 
stand, it  has  been  reduced  by  an  excess  of  60  percent,  which  is  just 
astonishing  in  that  the  reductions  are  moving  into  health  and  some 
of  those  situations.  This  was  raised  at  the  OAU  meeting  in  Senegal 
in  November  and  reaffirmed  recently. 

Although  the  elections  there  left  a  great  deal  to  be  desired,  I  was 
one  of  the  observers  at  the  elections  in  Ethiopia.  They  were  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  but  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  characterized 
as  fair  and  free  in  especially  the  outlying  regions. 

What  is  your  assessment  of  what  is  happening  there  and  is  there 
becoming  a  freedom  or  a  lessening  of  oppression? 

And  secondly,  would  the  relationship  with  Eritrea,  which  is  hav- 
ing its  elections  any  day  now,  relationship  between  Ethiopia  and 
the  Eritrea  be  positive  when  they  agree  to  secede  as  I  suppose  they 
will  agree  to  in  a  few  days? 

Mr.  Moose.  Thank  you.  Congressman. 

Regarding  Liberia,  we  do  believe  that  there  can  be  a  role,  an  im- 
portant role,  for  the  United  Nations  to  play.  When  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  recently  considered  the  report  of  Mr.  Gordon 
Summers,  the  U.N.  special  representative,  our  statement  strongly 
supported  his  suggestions  that  the  United  Nations  might  play  a 
role  to  ensure  the  objective,  impartial  completion  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  Yamoussoukio  accords,  to  give  a  measure  of  confidence 
to  all  those  parties  concerned. 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  current  situation  is  one  which  offers 
an  opportunity  which  vigorously  should  be  pursued  to  try  to  bring 
the  parties  back  into  the  discussions  of  how  to  implement  that  ac- 
cord and  do  it  soon.  When  I  met  with  Mr.  Gordon-Summers  just 

2  weeks  ago,  just  before  I  left  to  go  to  Africa,  we  discussed  that  at 
some  length;  I  have  the  very  strong  impression  that  that  is  the 
course  that  he  is  pursuing.  We  will  support  it  very  strongly. 

I  am  sorry,  your  second  question  had  to  do  with 

Mr.  Payne.  Mozambique. 
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Mr.  Moose.  Mozambique.  We  have  expressed  our  concern  to  the 
U.N.  that  the  initial  deployments  of  the  ONUMOZ  force  had  been 
somewhat  delayed  and  we  had  been  concerned  that  that  delay 
might  undermine  the  confidence  both  of  the  parties  and  the  process 
and  that  both  the  parties  had  expressed  that  concern  to  the  United 
Nations.  We  have  been  reassured  over  the  last  couple  of  weeks 
with  the  deployment,  the  full  deployment  now  of  the  Italian  contin- 
gent, the  deployment  of  the  Botswana  contingent  and  others  arriv- 
ing, that  there  is  some  momentum  established  there. 

I  think  realistically  we  understand  that  the  U.N.  given  the  num- 
ber of  operations,  important  operations,  it  is  currently  engaged  in, 
it  is  under  some  stress  and  strain.  But  I  think  for  our  part  we 
are — this  is  another  issue  that  I  had  raised  in  my  discussions  in 
Europe.  I  found  there  a  very  strong  commitment  on  the  part  of  our 
European  partners  as  well  not  only  to  supporting  the  U.N.  rhetori- 
cally but  actually  seeing  what  we  could  do  in  a  more  proactive 
sense  to  assist  the  United  Nations  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
in  Mozambique.  I  think  that  we  all  recognize  that  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  a  conclusion  what  has  been  a  very  difficult  and 
bitter  conflict  in  southern  Africa  and  it  is  an  opportunity  we  should 
not  lose. 

With  regard  to  Ethiopia,  you  are  correct.  I  had  occasion  this 
morning,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  meet  with  the  Ethiopian  ambas- 
sador and  discuss  the  significant  progress,  that  has  been  made  over 
the  last  several  years  as  Ethiopia  emerged  from  one  of  the  most 
difficult  conflict  situations  in  Africa.  The  fact  that  within  a  rel- 
atively short  period  of  time  Ethiopians  have  been  able  to  reestab- 
lish a  sense  of  society  and  community  and  are  beginning  to  address 
the  problems  such  as  the  demobilization  of  the  military.  There 
were  substantial  numbers  of  military  personnel — I  am  not  sure  of 
the  exact  number  but  certainly  the  figure  in  terms  of  demobiliza- 
tion ranges  on  the  order  of  400,000  to  500,000  troops,  that  demobi- 
lization has  been  a  significant  achievement.  In  addition,  Ethiopia 
established  a  framework  which  would  lead  to  further  elections — 
perhaps  by  the  end  of  the  year  or  early  next  year. 

We  have  sought  to  be  as  supportive  of  that  process  as  possible 
and  that  includes  in  our  frank  discussions  with  the  Ethiopians 
identifying  those  areas  where  we  think  more  could  be  done  to  cre- 
ate the  conditions  necessary  for  a  fair  expression  of  opinion  and  a 
deepening  of  the  process  of  democratization. 

But  I  would  agree  with  you  that  that  has  been  a  remarkable 
achievement  in  Africa  considering  the  history  of  that  conflict. 

On  Eritrea,  we  have  been  actively  involved  in  providing  support, 
if  you  will,  not  directly  through  the  United  States  but  through  our 
contributions  to  some  of  the  nongovernmental  organizations  in 
preparation  for  the  referendum.  There  will  be  a  number  of  referen- 
dum observers  from  U.S.  institutions  and  organizations. 

My  reading  at  the  moment  is  that  that  process  is  well  underway 
and  well  organized.  At  the  moment  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  difficulties  in  it  and  certainly  we  will  await  the  out- 
come. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Engel. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  Cameroon.  I  have  taken  a 
particular  interest  in  events  in  Cameroon  since  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  John  Fundi  who  is  the  opposition  leader  and  I 
have  become  more  convinced  that  Mr.  Fundi  really  won  the  last 
election  and  had  it  stolen  from  him.  After  the  last  election,  he  was 
summarily  surrounded  by  troops  of  the  current  regime  and  vir- 
tually placed  under  house  arrest  for  a  number  of  weeks,  both  he 
and  his  supporters. 

Now,  the  National  Democratic  Institute  monitored  the  election  in 
October  1992  and  according  to  them  they  said  they  were  designed 
to  fail.  That  was  a  quote.  The  State  Department  quote  said  that 
they  were  "marred  by  widespread  fraud  and  intimidation  of  voters." 
I  think  that  is  pretty  well  acknowledged. 

I  was  wondering  with  this  background  if  you  could  give  us  your 
assessment  of  American-Cameroon  relations  during  the  course  of 
the  next  several  months. 

Mr.  Moose.  Well,  Congressman,  as  you  know,  as  a  result  of 
those  events,  and  indeed  subsequent  events,  dating  back  some 
time,  we  have  significantly  scaled  back  our  economic  assistance  to 
Cameroon.  We  have  been  concerned  since  the  elections  about 
events  particularly  what  appear  to  us  to  be  excessive  harassment 
of  opposition  parties  and  demonstrations. 

We  have  sought  to  continue  to  have  a  dialogue  with  the  govern- 
ment about  these  and  other  events  in  the  hope  that  there  might 
be  some  improvement. 

We  have  no  immediate  plans  for  any  other  specific  actions.  I 
think  we  have  made  it  clear,  however,  that  in  terms  of  our  assist- 
ance and  in  terms  of  our  ability  to  be  more  engaged  and  more  sup- 
portive of  Cameroon's  aspirations  for  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, that  engagement  must  await  some  clear  demonstration  that 
the  human  rights  violations  and  concerns  as  well  as  the  commit- 
ment to  political  liberalization  is  a  firm  one. 

Mr.  Engel..  I  understand  that  the  current  head  of  government, 
Mr.  Bea,  is  scheduled  to  come  to  the  U.S.  in  the  near  future  to  re- 
ceive an  honorary  degree  from  one  of  the  universities.  Could  you 
comment  on  whether  or  not  the  State  Department  is  planning  on 
giving  him  a  visa  and  if  he  will  be  meeting  with  State  Department 
officials  and  at  what  level  when  he  comes? 

Mr.  Moose.  I  think.  Congressman,  if  Mr.  Biya  were  to  come  I 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  admit  him  and  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  find  a  way  to  meet  with  him  at  the  State  Department. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  try  to  continue  to  impress  upon  him 
our  appreciation  of  the  situation  in  Cameroon  and  I  would  certainly 
look  forward  to  having  a  conversation  with  him  if  he  indeed  were 
to  come  to  the  U.S.. 

Mr.  Engel..  OK.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Any  other  questions  by  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Moose,  I  have  no  question,  Mr.  Hicks.  I  just 
wish  to  thank  both  of  you. 
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Mr.  Moose,  I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  follow  up  by  writing 
to  you  some  of  the  questions,  not  many,  that  I  have  a  specific  inter- 
est in,  if  you  do  not  mind. 

Mr.  Moose.  I  would  not  mind  at  all. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much  to  both  of  you.  It  has  been 
very  informative  and  we  sincerely  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Moose.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hicks.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

To  the  panel,  I  apologize  for  running  a  little  late  and  I  appreciate 
your  patience. 

Our  panel  consists  of  Dr.  Richard  Joseph  of  The  Carter  Center. 
He  has  come  to  us  from  Atlanta  today.  Dr.  Michael  Clough,  visiting 
senior  fellow  at  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  And  Professor 
Carol  Lancaster,  African  Studies  Program,  School  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Georgetown  University,  who  I  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
when  she  appeared  before  the  full  committee  earlier  this  year. 

I  guess  we  will  go  in  the  order  in  which  I  called  out. 

Dr.  Joseph,  if  you  will  make  your  statement?  If  it  is  very  long, 
if  you  could  condense  it  because  we  will  have  it  in  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  JOSEPH,  PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE  OF  EMORY  UNIVERSITY  AND  FELLOW  FOR  AFRI- 
CAN GOVERNANCE  OF  THE  CARTER  CENTER 

Mr.  Joseph.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
am  honored  to  be  asked  to  be  provide  testimony  today. 

I  have  submitted  a  written  statement  which  I  ask  to  be  included 
in  the  record.  What  I  am  going  to  do  in  my  oral  remarks  is  to  em- 
phasize what  I  consider  the  main  points  of  that  submission. 

I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with  most  of  the  points  that  were 
made  by  the  previous  panel  although  on  the  issue  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  U.S.  support  for  the  political  and  economic  transi- 
tions in  Africa,  whether  we  compare  it  to  what  is  happening  else- 
where or  whether  we  think  of  it  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  con- 
tinent and  what  it  is  undergoing,  I  certainly  differ  in  some  signifi- 
cant ways. 

We  have  turned  a  corner  in  Africa  in  both  official  circles  and  in 
scholarly  communities  in  seeing  the  constitutional  pluralist  democ- 
racies as  a  right  of  all  African  peoples  and,  in  fact,  as  an  indispen- 
sable concomitant  of  economic  recovery,  social  reconstruction  and 
cultural  affirmation. 

The  question  now  is  really  what  we  should  do  and  I  would  em- 
phasize what  we  should  do  collectively:  Africans,  Americans,  those 
of  us  in  government  and  outside  government  and  like  minded  per- 
sons in  other  countries. 

Let  me  summarize  some  of  the  main  points.  I  will  not  necessarily 
follow  the  order  of  the  paper  to  try  and  save  time. 

I  believe  we  must  decisively  reject  assertions  that  are  being 
made  by  some  commentators  that,  now  that  the  cold  war  is  over, 
Africa  is  of  no  interest  to  America.  Here  again  I  join  with  Congress- 
man Hastings  and  his  recommendation  that  President  Clinton 
make  an  early  visit  to  the  continent. 

In  fact,  I  believe  the  ending  of  the  cold  war  makes  it  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  pursue  what  should  be  its  real  interests  in  the 
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continent.  And  these  interests,  knownn  to  all  of  us  are  the  issues  of 
peace,  democracy,  human  rights,  protection  of  the  environment 
and,  of  course,  fostering  a  vigorous  civil  society. 

There  is  also  the  very  important  issue  of  the  creation  of  genuine 
economic  partners  rather  than  dependent  aid  recipients. 

Also,  I  believe  that  the  United  States  does  not  have  to  search  for 
special  reasons  to  explain  a  relationship  with  Africa.  I  think  we 
need  to  be  honest  about  the  history  of  our  own  nation  and  the  Afri- 
can element  in  this  country. 

For  the  past  several  weeks,  developments  in  Russia  have  been 
very  much  in  view.  The  current  Administration  has  been  very  as- 
sertive and  innovative  in  seeking  ways  to  help  the  transition  to  a 
more  democratic  political  system  and  free  market  economy  in  Rus- 
sia. In  fact,  virtually  everything  that  is  being  said  about  democra- 
tization and  economic  liberalization  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  applies  equally  to  Africa.  The  only  difference  is 
that  they  were  not  our  former  enemies  and  they  do  not  possess  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  you  have  been  quickly  becoming  a 
student  of  Africa  and  we  certainly  welcome  you  to  our  fold.  Let  me 
add,  you  might  consider  this  unfortunate,  to  your  stack  of  readings 
and  I  will  like  to  make  available  to  your  staff  a  seminar  report 
from  my  program  in  1989  at  which  we — and  we  have  people 
present  here  who  attended  that  meeting —  advocated  the  need  for 
democratic  progress  in  Africa  and  also  a  complete  set  of  our  bul- 
letin, Africa  Demos,  in  which  we  have  been  monitoring  these  devel- 
opments since  1990. 

Despite  certain  setbacks,  about  13  or  14  countries,  depending  on 
how  you  count  them,  can  now  be  classified  as  having  passed  a 
major  hurdle  in  becoming  constitutional  democracies  and  we  have 
at  least  an  equal  number  that  are  in  various  stages  of  transition. 

I  believe  this  is  a  struggle  that  we  can  win.  The  question  is  what 
is  needed.  And,  again,  let  me  be  very  succinct  in  the  things  that 
we  would  recommend. 

First,  I  believe  the  U.S.  Government  must  recognize  at  the  high- 
est level  these  salutary  developments,  acknowleage  their  fragility 
and  commit  itself  to  making  the  process  all  over  the  continent  irre- 
versible. I  would  like  to  mention  that  I  have  been  waiting  for  the 
last  5  years  for  such  a  commitment,  like  I  said,  at  the  very  highest 
level  of  our  country.  We  hear  it  with  regard  to  other  areas  of  the 
world;  we  do  not  hear  it  with  regard  to  Africa. 

Second,  as  is  the  case  of  our  current  actions  regarding  Russia,  we 
cannot  go  it  alone.  There  are  too  many  demands,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  both  domestically  and  internationally.  I  believe  it  is  nec- 
essary, therefore,  to  mobilize  a  global  program  of  support  for  de- 
mocratization and  economic  recovery  in  Africa  with  appropriate 
input  from  other  industrialized  countries,  multilateral  institutions 
like  the  IMF  and  World  Bank,  organizations  such  as  the  Global  Co- 
alition for  Africa,  as  well  as  regional  institutions  like  the  African 
Development  Bank  and  various  continental,  professional  and  other 
organizations. 

Third,  it  is  Africans  who  must  design  their  own  political  future. 
Our  role  is  and  must  remain  supportive.  The  new  but  fragile  de- 
mocracies know  what  their  needs  are.  The  movements  that  are 
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struggling  for  democratic  openings  know  what  leverage  must  be  ap- 
plied and  various  bodies  on  the  continent,  such  as  the  Africa  Lead- 
ership Forum,  the  African  Business  Roundtable,  the  OAU,  which  is 
much  more  vigorous  now  under  the  leadership  of  Salim  Salim,  have 
much  to  contribute. 

On  the  issue  of  funding,  from  the  testimony  we  have  just  heard, 
that  approximately  $50  million  will  be  made  available  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  to  support  democratic  governance  in  Africa,  if  you 
do  some  arithmetic,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  find  out  that  works  out 
to  just  a  few  million  per  country  in  the  continent.  Most  of  these 
funds  tend  to  be  channeled  through  U.S.  organizations  so  what  is 
really  available  to  fund  initiatives  in  Africa  will  be  quite  modest  in- 
deed. 

There  is  a  consensus  emerging  among  many  organizations  that 
we  need  to  seriously  rethink  development  assistance  to  poorer 
countries  and  the  allocation  of  the  appropriate  level  of  resources. 
It  does  not  do  very  much  good  to  encourage  certain  developments 
and  then  fall  short  in  supporting  them. 

You  have  heard  about  the  issues  of  debt  repayments.  We  see 
every  day  mention  of  tens  of  billions  in  grants  and  credits  and  easy 
loans  just  for  Russia  alone.  Yet,  in  the  case,  as  you  mention,  of  ap- 
proximately 500  million  people  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  we  find  our- 
selves talking  in  the  tens  of  millions.  I  think  there  is  something 
fundamentally  wrong  here. 

I  think  we  risk  seeing  these  emerging  democracies  fall  like  10 
pins —  it  has  happened  before  on  the  continent — especially  because 
of  the  draconian  economic  reform  measures  that  these  countries 
must  now  implement  and  the  burden  of  their  foreign  debt  and 
eroded  social  infrastructures.  What  I  am  saying  here  applies  even 
more  to  those  countries  which  have  experienced  destructive  inter- 
nal wars. 

My  fifth  point  is  that  while  we  should  not  try  to  go  it  alone  inter- 
nationally we  should  also  not  try  to  go  it  alone  domestically.  The 
resources  that  the  U.S.  Government  can  make  available  for  these 
efforts,  as  we  know,  is  what  it  can  extract  from  U.S.  individuals 
and  corporate  groups. 

I  believe  it  is  more  important  for  the  Government,  over  time,  to 
use  its  resources  to  leverage  the  extensive  resources  that  we  do 
have  in  materials,  in  personnel,  in  technology,  in  a  range  of  Amer- 
ican institutions:  education,  health,  legal  services,  business,  envi- 
ronment and  civic  action  groups.  The  input  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  help  establish  long-term  partnerships  between  our  in- 
stitutions and  their  counterparts  Africa.  This  is  what  I  call  societal 
engagement  and  have  expanded  on  that  much  longer  in  my  state- 
ment. 

I  believe  there  is  a  very  practical  side  to  this  approach  in  allow- 
ing individuals  wherever  they  are  in  the  globe  to  have  access  to 
available  resources,  wherever  these  exist.  That  relationship  can  be 
a  two-way  one.  Just  as  an  example,  I  travel  quite  frequently  to  Af- 
rica and  usually  in  my  hotels  I  can  turn  on  CNN,  and  from  CNN 
I  can  see  what  is  happening  all  over  the  globe  and  especially  in  the 
U.S..  Well,  if  they  can  do  that  for  a  hotel,  think  of  what  could  be 
done  for  educational  institutions  and  a  whole  range  of  other  insti- 
tutions? 
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In  conclusion,  during  the  course  of  the  1980's,  this  subcommittee 
played  a  very  important  role  in  gradually  forcing  the  U.S.  Grovern- 
ment  to  live  up  to  its  largely  verbal  commitments  about  democracy 
and  human  rights  in  Africa.  It  did  so  by  ending  the  ftinding  of  dic- 
tators like  Siad  Barre  in  Somalia,  Samuel  Doe  in  Liberia,  Mobutu 
Sese  Seko  in  Zaire  and  in  ending  our  complicit  engagement  with 
the  white  supremacists  in  South  Africa. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  unfortunately,  it  has  been  too  little  and  too 
late.  Anyway,  we  do  welcome  it  and  I  certainly  welcome  the  state- 
ment by  Secretary  Moose  todav  that  the  U.S.  Grovernment  will  not 
support  dictators  in  Africa  and  that  it  will  use  its  influence  to  end 
dictatorial  practices.  That  is  the  most  unambiguous  statement  on 
this  subject  that  I  am  aware  of,  quite  frankly,  in  the  many  years 
that  I  have  been  following  these  issues. 

Three  weeks  ago  before  this  same  committee.  Former  Assistant 
Secretary  Herman  Cohen,  a  man  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  ad- 
miration, referred  to  30  years  of  authoritarianism  in  Africa.  What 
he  did  not  say,  but  I  know  he  is  aware  of,  is  that  we  were  an  inte- 
gral part  of  that  authoritarian  experience.  We  and  our  allies,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Soviets  and  theirs  on  the  other,  helped  build 
these  authoritarian,  single-party  and  military  regimes. 

The  Soviets  are  gone  to  attend  to  their  own  problems.  However, 
we  cannot  just  sit  back  as  some  public  commentators  are  saving 
and  declare:  Look  what  a  mess  these  Africans  have  made  of^the 
continent.  We  have  been  part  of  the  making  of  that  mess  and  I 
think  we  have  a  very  important  role  to  play  in  cleaning  it  up. 
There  is  a  lot  of  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  to  be  done  in  Af- 
rica and  there  are  no  quick  fixes. 

Now,  how  do  we  do  this? 

Again,  let  me  just  summarize  very  quickly  my  points.  First,  mo- 
bilizing the  institutions  of  American  society  and  doing  so  by  moving 
outside  of  what  you  can  call  the  Beltway  organizations  and  trying 
to  mobilize  organizations  throughout  this  country. 

Secondly,  by  a  multilateral  approach  in  which  there  will  be  sig- 
nificant African  input. 

Thirdly,  by  combining  support  for  democratization  with  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  economic  recovery.  The  two  have  to  go  together. 

Fourthly,  more  flexibility  in  development  assistance  programs, 
making  them  less  bureaucratic  and  making  resources  available 
from  general  funds  that  are  being  targeted  for  global  initiatives. 

Finally,  and  this  is  a  point  that  I  have  to  reiterate  because  it  is 
so  important,  it  is  very  important  that  we  get  a  national  commit- 
ment from  this  country  to  these  developments  in  the  continent. 
This  has  not  happened.  It  has  happened  with  regard  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  I  think  until  it  happens  we  will  not  see  the  mobiliza- 
tion, whether  internationally  or  nationally,  that  is  needed. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Joseph  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Before  I  go  to  Dr.  Clough,  I  would  like  all  three 
of  the  panelists  to  give  their  educational  resume? 

Mr.  Joseph.  Briefly,  Dartmouth  College  undergraduate,  Ful- 
bright  scholar  in  France,  University  of  Grenoble,  Rhodes  Scholar  at 
Oxford,  and  then  I  have  taught  at  the  University  of  Khartoum  in 
the  Sudan,  University  of  Ibaden  in  Nigeria  and  I  have  been  a  fac- 
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ulty  member  at  Dartmouth  College  and  presently  at  Emory  Univer- 
sity and,  of  course,  the  Carter  Center. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Are  you  not  glad  I  asked?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clough,  could  you  give  me  your  academic  credentials — I  am 
sure  that  it  is  a  tough  act  to  follow  Mr.  Joseph  and  I  did  not  mean 
to  embarrass  you. 

Mr.  Clough.  Well,  I  will  not  try  to  compete.  I  am  a  Berkeley 
Ph.D.  I  taught  at  the  Naval  Post-Graduate  School  in  Monterey  and 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  I  served  as  study  director  to  Sec- 
retary Shultz's  advisory  committee  on  South  Africa,  have  been  for 
about  the  last  6  years  at  the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations  as  the 
senior  fellow  for  Africa  I  am  currently  spending  most  of  my  time 
working  for  the  Commission  on  Global  Governance,  which  is  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  Brandt  Commission  and  Brundtland  Commission. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Where  did  you  get  your  undergraduate  degree? 

Mr.  Clough.  University  of  California  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Johnston.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  CLOUGH,  VISITING  SENIOR 
FELLOW,  COUNCIL  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  Clough.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee,  for  inviting  me  to  testify  at  what  could  be,  and  I  em- 
phasize could  be,  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  U.S.  relations 
with  Africa. 

I  started  attending  these  hearings  15  years  ago  when  I  was  at 
the  Brookings  Institution  doing  my  dissertation  research  and  I 
have  heard  or  read  just  about  every  statement  by  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  Africa.  Almost  every  single  one  of  them  has 
made  a  lot  of  promises  and  told  us  how  things  are  moving  in  a  bet- 
ter direction  and  promised  us  that  just  a  little  bit  more  assistance 
and  things  will  get  even  a  little  bit  better. 

Unfortunately,  my  judgment  is  that  in  most  cases  things  have 
gotten  worse.  Most  of  the  time  we  have  given  the  assistant  sec- 
retaries the  benefit  of  the  doubt  because  all  of  them,  and  I  include 
here  some  people  that  I  have  been  harshly  critical  of,  were  men  of 
good  faith  and  deeply  committed  to  carrying  out  their  stated  objec- 
tives. But  I  think  that  there  are  some  fundamental  problems  that 
underlie  why  we  did  not  achieve  what  was  proved  and  I  also  think 
that  it  is  not  entirely  clear  that  we  have  escaped  from  them. 

In  fact,  and  I  will  depart  a  bit  here  from  my  statement  and  come 
back  to  it  in  a  second,  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  Africa 
and  particularly  the  U.S.  relationship  with  Africa  ought  to  be  im- 
proving dramatically.  But  I  do  not  think  the  evidence  points  in  that 
direction.  In  fact,  the  evidence  points  toward  a  significant  deterio- 
ration in  the  situation  on  the  African  continent,  a  declining  level 
of  American  interest  in  the  continent,  and  I  must  say  not  a  lot  of 
evidence  of  a  serious  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  American  for- 
eign policy  community  to  do  something  about  that. 

One  of  the  things  I  also  forgot  to  mention  in  my  resume  is  I 
served  as  the  Clinton  campaign's  principal  African  advisor  during 
the  last  campaign  and  I  must  say  experiences  working  on  political 
campaigns  do  not  necessarily  reassure  one  about  the  seriousness  of 
peoples'  commitments  to  real  issues  as  opposed  to  political  issues. 
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With  that  said,  let  me  not  dwell  on  what  I  think  the  reasons  are 
that  there  are  positive  opportunities  but  instead  focus  on  what  I 
think  are  two  problems  that  are  going  to  have  to  be  confronted  if 
we  really  want  to  improve  our  relationships  with  Africa. 

While  I  would  like  to  see  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  money 
committed  to  Africa,  I  think  that  the  debate  over  whether  we  are 
spending  enough  money  or  not  enough  money  on  Africa  is  a  red 
herring. 

The  problem  in  the  past  has  not  been  how  much  money  we  have 
been  spending,  the  problem  has  been  what  the  money  has  gone  for. 
And,  as  Richard  pointed  out,  and  I  will  be  a  little  more  explicit  on 
it,  if  you  look  at  the  record  in  the  past  you  will  find  that  the  vast 
majority  of  our  money  went  to  support  the  worst  regimes  in  Afi*ica. 

For  my  book,  I  totaled  it  up  and  I  found  that  the  five  regimes 
in  Africa  that  received  the  most  assistance  from  the  United  States 
over  the  period  1962  to  1989  were  the  following:  Mobutu  in  Zaire, 
Doe  in  Liberia,  Nimeri  in  Sudan,  Moi  in  Kenya,  and  Siad  Barre  in 
Somalia. 

Now,  I  look  at  that  record  and  I  say  something  obviously  went 
wrong.  What  was  more  important  is  that  if  you  go  back  and  you 
look  at  the  testimony,  you  will  find  that  in  each  one  of  those  cases 
nobody  came  before  this  committee  and  said,  look,  guys,  we  are 
doing  this  because  of  the  cold  war.  They  came  here  and  they  told 
you  that  if  you  gave  money  to  Liberia  you  were  going  to  get  demo- 
cratic reform.  And  then  when  you  did  not  get  democratic  reform, 
they  came  back  and  said  give  us  a  little  more  time  and  a  little 
more  money  and  we  will  straighten  it  out. 

In  Sudan,  they  came  here  and  told  you  you  were  going  to  get  eco- 
nomic reform.  Instead,  you  ended  up  with  a  bankrupt  country. 

In  Somalia,  they  told  you  you  were  going  to  get  regional  stability. 
We  know  what  you  got  there. 

In  Zaire,  they  have  told  you  time  and  again,  look,  we  know 
Mobutu  is  not  the  greatest  guy  in  the  world,  we  know  there  are 
problems  there,  but  just  give  us  a  few  more  chances,  a  little  more 
aid,  a  little  quiet  diplomacy.  I  think  the  problem  is  deeply  embed- 
ded in  the  psychology  of  the  way  that  we  deal  with  governments 
and  the  way  that  the  foreign  policy  community  has  traditionally 
dealt  with  governments. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Let  me  interrupt  you,  if  you  do  not  mind. 

Mr.  Clough.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  There  seems  to  be  an  apparent  inconsistency. 
Now,  Dr.  Joseph  listed  four  countries  in  which  this  specific  commit- 
tee took  action  on  human  rights  and  he  listed  Zaire,  Liberia,  Soma- 
lia and  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Clough.  I  am  not  talking  about  this  committee.  I  am  talking 
about  the  Administration. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  we  are  part  of  the  U.S.  Gk)vernment. 

Mr.  Clough.  But  in  all  of  those  cases,  if  you  look  at  the  record, 
you  will  find  that  it  took  long  heated  debates — in  the  Somalia  case, 
General  Schwarzkopf  testified  in  1989  before  not  this  committee, 
but  the  defense  committee  how,  if  the  United  States  would  only 
maintain,  its  military  support  for  Somalia  that  we  would  be  able 
to  have  a  positive  influence  on  the  military  in  Somalia. 
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And  if  we  return  now  to  my  testimony,  part  of  what  I  think  this 
committee's  mandate  ought  to  be  is  to  do  something  that  has  not 
been  done  enough  in  the  past,  which  is  to  hold  officials  responsible 
for  the  commitments  that  they  make,  to  have  a  continuing  seminar 
on  whether  or  not  Administrations  are  living  up  to  the  promises 
they  make. 

When  somebody  testifies,  I  would  like  to  see  what  they  said  last 
year,  right  there,  not  just  what  they  said  this  year. 

But  let  me  turn  to  the  second  point  I  want  to  make  which  is 
equally  as  important  and  equally  as  fundamental  in  terms  of  the 
problems  that  we  now  have  in  Africa.  That  has  to  do  with  the  fail- 
ure of  our  policymakers  to  understand  the  forces  that  now  influ- 
ence and  shape  their  own  policies  toward  Africa. 

When  officials  come  to  explain  U.S.  actions  in  Africa,  they  will 
invariably  present  them  as  logical  and  well  considered  responses  to 
African  realities.  In  fact,  they  are  not.  For  better  or  worse,  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  distant  parts  of  the  world  such  as  Africa  where  both 
our  interests  and  our  information  are  limited  is  now  determined 
first  and  foremost  by  the  editorial  decisions  of  CNN  and  the  New 
York  Times  and  by  the  twists  and  turns  of  our  own  domestic  poli- 
tics. 

For  example,  while  I  believe  that  we  intervened  in  Somalia  for 
purely  humanitarian  reasons,  I  am  also  convinced  that  we  would 
not  have  intervened  but  for  a  series  of  emotionally  moving  pieces 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  for  the  sensitive  domestic  political 
nerve  touched  by  Secretary  General  Bhoutros-Ghali's  charge  that 
racism  was  responsible  for  the  fact  that  more  attention  was  paid 
to  Bosnia  than  to  Somalia. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  the  political  spotlight  could  have  just 
as  easily  ended  up  focusing  on  southern  Sudan  or  several  other 
places  in  Africa  where  very  serious  humanitarian  crises  have  gone 
relatively  unnoticed.  This  reality  has  several  implications.  Most  im- 
portantly, it  should  cause  us  to  take  official  statements  about  long 
term  priorities  in  Africa  with  a  grain  of  salt.  If  I  am  right  about 
the  forces  that  now  shape  our  policy  agenda,  then  we  have  little 
reason  to  believe  that  today's  priorities  will  not  be  quickly  over- 
taken by  events. 

Somalia  is  a  striking  example  of  the  danger  of  this.  In  1991, 
when  a  little  bit  of  serious  intervention  might  nave  averted  the  hu- 
manitarian disaster  that  was  beginning  to  unfold,  the  issue  was 
not  a  hot  topic.  Senior  Administration  officials  and  most  other  po- 
litical leaders  in  this  country  did  almost  nothing. 

One  year  later,  the  issue  became  a  hot  topic  and  everyone  was 
interested  and  willing  to  back  what  I  consider  to  be  a  massive  poor- 
ly conceived  intervention.  I  still  think  it  was  necessary  but  I  think 
it  was  nevertheless  poorly  conceived  and  we  are  going  to  suffer  as 
a  consequence.  An  intervention  that  will  cost  more  than  the  total 
annual  U.S.  aid  budget  for  Africa. 

I  believe  we  spent  far  too  little  money  and  more  importantly  too 
little  thought  and  political  capital  on  Somalia  2  years  ago.  I  think 
we  are  now  in  danger  of  spending  far  too  much  money  and  political 
capital  on  Somalia  and  I  do  not  think  either  decision  was  a  consid- 
ered reasoned  decision  made  by  anyone.  They  just  simply  hap- 
pened. 
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Now,  what  can  be  done  about  it? 

Once  again,  the  committee  has  a  very  critical  role  to  play.  It  is 
in  these  hearings  that  a  serious  debate  about  long  term  priorities 
must  take  place.  It  is  here  that  officials  should  be  a  force  to  estab- 
lish and  defend  a  list  of  priorities  that  they  will  be  held  account- 
able for  in  the  future.  It  is  here  that  they  should  be  forced  to  de- 
fend changes  in  those  priorities. 

I  will  not  give  you  my  list  of  priorities,  my  own  list  of  priorities, 
they  are  here  for  you  to  look  at.  But  I  think  that  above  all  else  we 
must  resist  the  temptation  to  believe  that  we  do  not  have  to  make 
difficult  choices.  And  quite  frankly,  I  do  not  think  we  saw  in  the 
two  statements  that  were  there  today  any  indication  of  the  realities 
of  the  serious  limits  on  our  resources  and  our  capabilities.  Given 
our  limited  resources,  we  cannot  effectively  promote  democracy  and 
development  in  much  of  Africa.  Nor  can  we  end  all  of  the  humani- 
tarian crises  that  plague  the  continent.  We  need  to  be  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge this  fact  up  front  and  to  explain  why  we  have  decided 
to  concentrate  on  promoting  democracy  and  development  in  some 
places  but  not  others  and  to  focus  on  some  humanitarian  crises  but 
not  others.  Because  it  is  only  by  clearly  stating  our  priorities  and 
the  rationales  behind  them  from  the  start  that  we  will  be  able  to 
resist  the  inevitable  pressures  that  will  emerge  to  shift  priorities 
in  response  to  the  latest  CNN  editorial  decision. 

Obviously  circumstances  will  change  and  we  will  need  to  adjust 
and  change  our  priorities.  But  if  we  do  the  kind  of  job  that  we 
should  in  setting  those  priorities  in  the  first  place,  we  should  not 
have  to  change  them  very  often.  And  where  we  do  decide  to  do  so, 
we  will  be  able  to  explain  why  better,  both  to  ourselves  and  to  oth- 
ers. 

I  think  if  we  would  set  those  priorities  right  and  we  pick  a  few 
places,  I  think  we  can  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  Africa.  If  we 
do  not  set  priorities,  if  we  continue  to  pretend  that  we  can  protect 
the  African  environment,  that  we  can  promote  democracy  in  every 
country  in  Africa,  that  we  can  promote  development  in  every  coun- 
try in  Africa,  that  we  can  get  the  private  sector  involved  in  every 
country  in  Africa,  I  will  be  willing  to  wager  that  a  year  from  now 
we  will  find  we  have  made  no  progress  and  we  will  once  again  see 
the  situation  in  Africa  getting  worse,  not  better. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Clough  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Clough.  You  surely  do 
not  sugar-coat  things,  do  you?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ms.  Lancaster,  could  you  give  us  your  edu- 
cational resume? 

Ms.  Lancaster.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  little  singed  over  here.  I  am 
not  used  to  such  passion. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  know.  I  will  have  you  sit  on  the  other  side  of 
Mr.  Clough. 

Ms.  Lancaster.  I  feel  that  we  have  had  the  thesis  and  the  an- 
tithesis and  somewhere  I  am  going  to  be  the  synthesis,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  going  to  work  or  not. 

I  graduated  from  Georgetown  University  School  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice the  same  year  Bill  Clinton  entered  the  School  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Unfortunately,  we  missed  one  another.  And  then  I  had  a  Ful- 
bright  in  Latin  America,  in  Bolivia,  and  I  went  on  to  do  a  Master's 
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and  Ph.D.  at  the  London  School  of  Economics.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  part  of  my  education  or  not,  but  I  spent  10  years 
in  government,  starting  out  in  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et and  passing  through  here  with  a  congressional  fellowship  and 
going  on  to  the  State  Department  Policy  Planning  and  ending  up 
as  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  when  the  election  in  1980 
made  my  departure  inevitable.  And  I  have  spent  the  last  12  years 
truly  being  educated  while  teaching  at  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Foreign  Service. 
Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAROL  LANCASTER,  AFRICAN  STUDIES  PRO- 
GRAM, SCHOOL  OF  FOREIGN  SERVICE,  GEORGETOWN  UNI- 
VERSITY 

Ms.  Lancaster.  I  think  that  my  presentation  will  be  almost  I 
should  say  tranquilizing,  I  am  afraid.  I  want  to  focus  on  some  pri- 
orities I  think  that  have  probably  already  been  criticized  but  let  me 
do  them  anyway.  And  then  what  I  would  like  to  do  simply  is  to  try 
to  tease  out  of  these  priorities  what  I  think  the  implications  might 
be  for  our  aid  program  in  Africa. 

Much  I  think  of  what  I  am  going  to  say  may  extend  to  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

I  think  we  are  at  a  time  when  we  can  look  again  at  our  programs 
in  Africa.  Much  has  changed  here  and  in  Africa  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  three  urgent  issues  emerge. 
One  of  them  involves  peace  and  securitv.  This  has  already  been 
mentioned.  We  see  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  the  outbreak  or  the 
continuation  of  internal  wars  and  I  think  the  international  commu- 
nity is  still  not  very  well  prepared  to  deal  with  these  kinds  of  con- 
flicts. We  do  not  have  the  guidelines,  we  do  not  have  the  mecha- 
nisms, and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  something  where  the  United 
States  can  help  both  internationally  and  in  Africa  in  prodding  gov- 
ernments and  international  organizations  to  move  to  develop  those 
guidelines,  perhaps  to  provide  some  financing  for  the  mechanisms 
that  would  help  mediate  or  end  conflict. 

I  think  there  is  a  specific  thing  we  might  do,  though,  with  our 
aid  program.  We  do  provide  relief  and  sometimes  rehabilitation  in 
countries  where  there  have  massive  catastrophes,  whether  man 
made  or  natural.  We  have  done  that,  I  think,  in  the  past  in  rather 
ad  hoc  fashion,  responding  to  crises  as  they  have  arisen.  I  think  we 
ought  to  begin  to  think  about  how  we  might  do  this  more  system- 
atically. These  crises  are  not  going  to  be  lewer,  they  promise  to  be 
more,  not  only  in  Africa  but  elsewhere  and  I  wonder  if  it  is  not 
time  to  think  about  our  programs  and  our  policies  for  dealing  with 
crises. 

The  kinds  of  things  you  might  want  to  think  about  is  how  do  we 
do  it  in  a  systematic  fashion,  what  have  we  learned  from  the  past, 
how  do  we  impart  to  our  relief  efforts  the  maximum  amount  of 
flexibility  and  responsiveness  to  situations  as  they  arise  on  the 
ground.  I  think  we  need  to  do  some  rethinking  here  and  I  think 
this  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

I  sympathize  with  Richard  Joseph  and  support  his  views  on  the 
importance  of  helping  promote  democracy  in  Africa.  I  think  there 
is  a  particularly  strong  reason  for  our  involvement  here.  These  are 
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states  with  fragile  democracies,  indeed,  there  are  fragile  states, 
poor,  presiding  over  ethnically  differentiated  societies.  They  do  not 
have  a  lot  of  the  qualities  tnat  we  associate  with  stabile  democ- 
racies. 

I  think  in  the  case  of  Africa,  external  support  and  pressure  for 
democratic  governments  can  make  a  great  deal  of  difference.  It  can 
encourage  opposition  to  demand  their  rights  and  they  can  encour- 
age political  leaders  to  grant  those  rights.  I  think  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  that  this  has  happened  in  tne  last  couple  of  years. 

What  we  need  to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  to  make  this  effective  is  to 
have  a  commitment  from  the  very  top  of  our  Government  to  the  im- 
portance of  democracy  worldwide.  People  need  to  hear  that.  Per- 
haps the  President  needs  to  make  a  foreign  policy  speech  where 
that  is  the  center  of  his  message. 

We  need  to  be  consistent  in  our  messages  to  Africans.  We  have 
sometimes  failed  to  be  consistent  in  the  past  in  terms  of  what  we 
expect  from  them  and  what  we  hope  from  them  and  what  we  are 
willing  to  provide  for  them.xxx 

We  have  resources  in  addition  to  our  voice  that  we  can  use  and 
we  are  using.  We  have  already  talked  about  the  volume  of  re- 
sources being  provided.  We  can  use  our  resources  in  two  ways.  One 
is  in  a  very  general  way  to  support  governments  that  are  attempt- 
ing to  implement  democratic  reforms,  perhaps  to  provide  less  aid 
as  we  are  doing  in  some  countries  to  governments  that  are  unwill- 
ing to  implement  democratic  reforms  or  play  fair,  and  we  also  have 
monies  with  which  we  can  target  institutions  essential  for  the  suc- 
cess of  democracy.  We  are  doing  that  now.  I  think  that  is  good.  Ob- 
viously there  is  more  that  we  can  do. 

I  think  there  is  something  that  has  not  been  mentioned  in  the 
area  of  supporting  democracy  and  this  is  extremely  important.  We 
cannot  act  alone,  although  we  may  have  a  major  influence.  If  we 
do  not  act  in  concert  with  other  major  governments,  African  and 
external,  then  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  the  kind  of  influence  we 
would  like  to  have.  We  must  act  in  concert  with  the  French  in  par- 
ticular in  Francophone  Africa  and  I  have  a  particular  concern 
about  the  direction  of  French  policies  in  the  area  of  supporting  de- 
mocracy in  Africa. 

So  I  think  that  this  coordinating  with  our  allies  and  with  Afri- 
cans is  a  very,  very  important  aspect  of  this  particular  issue. 

Finally,  there  is  the  development  issue.  We  have  been  trying  to 
promote  development  in  Africa  now  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
independence  period.  We,  for  the  last  10  years  have  had  economic 
reform,  the  promotion  and  financing  of  economic  reform,  as  a  focus 
of  our  development  efforts  and  I  think  that  we  might  want  to  con- 
sider whether  we  are  not  trying  to  do  a  little  too  much  in  too  many 
different  areas  of  activity,  not  only  in  Africa  but  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  well  with  our  development  assistance. 

I  personally  think  we  may  not  be  concentrating  on  what  we  can 
do  the  best.  We  are  not  ever  going  to  be  better  at  promoting  and 
advising  governments  on  economic  reform  than  the  World  Bank  is. 
We  do  not  have  the  resources  and  we  do  not  have  the  staff  capabil- 
ity. 

I  personally  believe  we  should  leave  the  economic  reform  initia- 
tives to  the  World  Bank.  I  think  they  must  continue.  I  think  they 
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are  very  important.  But  I  think  there  are  some  unmet  needs  in  Af- 
rica that  we  might  have  a  special  abihty  to  meet. 

We  have  been  very  good  in  the  pats  at  promoting  social  sector 
progress,  education,  health  sector,  infrastructure,  research  and 
technology,  institution  building.  We  have  field  missions  that  allow 
us  to  do  that,  to  be  close  to  our  activities  there  and  to  do  that  effec- 
tively. I  think  we  have  been  regarded  by  other  donors  as  being  ef- 
fective in  part  because  of  those  field  missions  and  I  think  maybe 
it  is  time  for  us  to  think  again  about  what  the  balance  in  our  aid 
activities  ought  to  be  as  between  traditional  projects  that  we  have 
financed  in  the  past  and  are  very  much  in  need  of  in  areas  like 
education. 

Education  in  Africa  has  suffered  greatly  over  the  last  10  years. 
Health  care  has,  too.  Infrastructure  needs  to  be  rehabilitated. 
Many  things  that  need  to  be  done  that  we  have  had  a  past  capabil- 
ity to  do  and  might  reconsider  returning  our  emphasis  and  atten- 
tion to  those  kinds  of  activities. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  more  thing  in  regard  to  debt. 

African  countries  are,  as  has  already  been  said,  among  the  most 
heavily  indebted  countries  in  the  world,  many  of  them.  And  what 
was  not  said,  I  am  afraid,  is  that  we  have  been  one  of  the  least 
forthcoming  governments  in  easing  that  debt  burden.  We  have,  yes, 
canceled  bilateral  concessional  credits  that  we  have  provided  in  the 
past  to  African  governments  but  we  have  been  very  reluctant  to 
provide  debt  relief  on  export  credits,  Eximbank  credits.  We  have 
been  far  less  forthcoming  than  most  other  governments  on  this  and 
I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  reconsider  that  position. 

I  do  not  think  it  has  major  budgetary  implications  here  but  it 
could  have  a  leveraging  effect  abroad.  And,  in  any  case,  the  debt 
has  become  an  enormous  symbol  to  many  Africans  and  others  as 
well;  a  symbol  of  the  obstacles  to  their  economic  success  no  matter 
how  hard  they  try. 

I  think  we  should  consider  debt  relief  and  debt  cancellation  of  ex- 
port credits.  I  thmk  they  should  be  a  complete  cancellation  but  for 
only  a  period  of  time  and  only  for  those  governments  that  are  seri- 
ous about  implementing  economic  reforms  and  moving  forward  on 
political  reforms  as  well. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me  today.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  here. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Lancaster  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Joseph,  you  mentioned  your  transcript  of  your  1980  con- 
ference, I  would  like  to  read  it  some  time.  I  made  the  rnistake  of 
appearing  before  some  American  University  academicians  who 
meet  up  here  every  year  and  told  them  I  was  reading  everything 
I  could  and  they  all  sent  me  their  books,  so  I  now  have  a  library 
on  Africa.  And  none  of  you  have  short  books,  I  found. 

Mr.  Joseph.  I  assure  you,  these  are  very  much  short  and  to  the 
point. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Scramble  for  Africa  is  700  pages  and  it  is  single 
spaced.  I  would  like  to  read  it  and  I  promise  you  to  finish  it  before 
my  career  in  Congress,  me  and  Claude  Pepper. 

Mr.  Joseph.  I  do  not  expect  it  to  be  that  short,  sir. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Let  me  just  make  one  pitch  and  I  will  make  it 
to  my  colleagues  here  simultaneously. 

I  was  one  of  the  biggest  supporters  for  aid  to  the  former  Soviet 
Union  under  the  rationale,  and  my  colleagues  will  attest,  that  I 
have  as  mv  mission  now  to  get  more  money  for  Africa  even  though 
ill-advisedly  spent  at  the  time,  Dr.  Clough.  But  unless  we  have  a 
peace  dividend  somewhere  down  the  road,  then  we  have  no  money 
to  spend  anvwhere  and  that  has  been  my  rationale;  that  if  we  lose 
Russia  at  the  same  time  we  go  back  into  the  military  industrial 
complex  and  then  there  is  no  cut  in  the  defense  budget.  I  just  make 
that  comment  to  you  because  I  realize  there  is  a  huge  disparity  and 
we  cavalierly  say  we  are  going  to  give  as  much  money  to  Russia 
this  year  as  we  do  to  the  entire  continent  but  that  appears  to  be 
the  rationale  behind  it,  at  least  mine,  personally. 

Dr.  Joseph,  you  list  these  four  countries  that  we  went  after  in 
the  1980's.  What  countries  should  we  concentrate  on  in  the  1990's? 
Where  should  this  committee  hone  in  on? 

Mr.  Joseph.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  do  that,  let  me  just  correct 
one  thing  I  said.  When  you  asked  me  to  give  you  my  vita  I  did  not 
mention  that  I  spent  a  year  as  a  graduate  student  at  UCLA.  These 
things  are  important  to  institutions,  especially  when  you  invite  us 
to  these  august  places. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  now,  your  son  went  to  Harvard. 

Mr.  Joseph.  One  of  my  sons,  yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  he  room  mated  with  one  of  my  assistants 
here. 

Mr.  Joseph.  That  is  right.  Probably  both  incorrigibles. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  will  have  to  bite  my  tongue.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Joseph.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  simply  pick  and  choose 
we  are  going  to  help  this  lot,  we  are  not  going  to  help  that  lot — 
because  the  needs  of  the  countries  really  differ  depending  on  where 
they  are  in  their  economic  processes  and  also  where  they  are  in 
terms  of  democratization. 

I  certainly  think  that  we  have  to  support  those  countries  that 
have  taken  what  I  call  the  gamble  of  democracy.  I  was  personally 
involved,  for  example,  in  Zambia  and  I  have  seen  the  Ambassador 
here  and  this  was  for  us  a  very  important  breakthrough. 

There  are  so  many  people  looking  to  see  what  happens  to  those 
countries.  We  need  to  get  success  stories  in  Africa  and  I  think  that 
those  countries  that  make  that  important  step  should  be  helpful. 

I  think  there  are  also  countries  that  have  really  fallen  out.  I  refer 
to  what  is  happening  in  Zaire  and  in  Togo.  And  I  think  that  also 
deserves  special  attention.  » 

I  believe  we  can  ratchet  up  our  support  and  I  have  come  out  very 
early  in  making  that  position,  that  we  should  make  our  assistance 
conditional  on  certain  things  because  too  long  those  conditions  were 
not  there.  And,  as  Dr.  Clough  said,  we  ended  up  supporting  a  lot 
of  undesirables.  I  will  not  pick  and  choose  but  I  think,  according 
to  the  kind  of  criteria  we  set,  that  can  trigger  off  the  level  of  aid 
that  we  should  give. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Before  I  yield  to  Mr.  Payne,  you  mentioned  that 
we  should  concentrate  on  some  of  these  organizations  outside  the 
Beltway. 

Mr.  Joseph.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Of  course,  most  of  the  organizations  inside  the 
Beltway  are  sitting  behind  you  today. 

Mr.  Joseph.  Yes.  I  hope  I  get  out  of  the  room  all  right. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  right.  Could  you  name  some? 

Mr.  Joseph.  No,  I  will  not  name  them,  sir,  if  you  do  not  mind. 

Mr.  Johnston.  No,  not  inside.  Outside. 

Mr.  Joseph.  Oh,  I  see.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Joseph.  On  my  way  here,  in  fact,  I  did  not  come  directly 
from  Atlanta  but  I  came  from  William  and  Mary,  a  fine  university, 
where  I  attended  a  board  meeting  of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies.  Because  it  is  their  semi-annual  meeting,  you 
have  an  array  of  American  institutions  present.  They  are  not  in- 
volved in  what  we  are  talking  about  in  this  room.  You  take  any  of 
the  issues,  especially  Ambassador  Moose  talked  about  the  building 
of  civil  society,  and  we  know  that  democratic  transitions  really  in- 
volve a  lot  of  effort. 

When  I  visit  African  countries  I  am  confronted  by  what  has  to 
be  done  with  the  judiciary,  what  has  to  be  done  with  legal  services, 
what  has  to  be  done  with  the  whole  educational  system,  there  is 
so  much  to  be  done.  And  we  have  all  these  organizations  in  Amer- 
ica that  are  not  involved. 

What  we  have  with  regard  to  Africa,  and  I  am  not  really  mean- 
ing to  slight  those  organizations  in  the — let  us  go  beyond  the  Belt- 
way, the  Washington-New  York-Boston  network  where  most  of 
them  happen  to  be — is  the  fact  is  that  we  are  not  mobilizing  a  lot 
of  the  others  that  are  out  there  and  outside  this  network  and  I 
think  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Good.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  could  not  agree  with  you 
more,  Mr.  Joseph.  I  think  that  we  certainly  have  to  develop  a  con- 
stituency for  Africa  and  that  is  occurring  slowly  but  it  is  occurring 
through  Africare  and  some  of  the  other  agencies.  So  in  our  state 
we  have  an  annual  and  a  biannual  meeting  on  Africa  which  is  fair- 
ly well  attended,  at  least  the  September  one,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  may  invite  you  to  come.  It  is  called  the  Black  Issues  Con- 
vention. 

But  I  would  like  to  just  respond  to  Mr.  Clough  also  that  I  think 
you  are  right.  Zaire  with  Mobutu,  Liberia  with  Doe,  Sudan,  Kenya, 
Somalia.  And  those  disasters  that  you — you  would  call  some,  of 
course,  much  more  disastrous  than  the  others.  I  guess  Kenya  could 
almost  not  be  considered  nearly  as  severe  as  the  Somalia  and  the 
Zaire  or  the  Liberia  or  the  Sudan. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  agree  with  you  that  we  should  not 
have  supported  those  people  and  there  are  a  lot  of  voices  that  felt 
that  we  were  supporting  the  wrong  dictators  during  that  time.  Not 
only  that,  but  during  our  time  of  support  for  South  Korea  and  their 
dictatorial  government  or  Taiwan  when  they  had  a  lot  of  repression 
in  those  places.  Our  support  for  Siaga  over  Manley  in  Jamaica,  the 
intrusion  in  Grenada  and  Panama. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  felt  that  our  policies — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  first  African -American  ever  to  chair  this  committee  that 
Chairman  Johnson  is  chairing  now  was  Congressman  Diggs,  who 
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refused  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  United  Nations  be- 
cause of  our  support  for  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 

And  so  there  has  been  a  long  history.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
reason  that  Mr.  Mandela  sort  of  had  the  ideology  that  people  were 
initially  concerned  about  was  because  the  U.S.  Government  turned 
its  back  on  ANC,  SWAPO  and  all  of  the  other  groups  that  were 
fighting  for  freedom.  Our  support  for  NATO  and  Portugal  in  the 
1960's  when  they  had  Mozambique,  Angola  and  Guinea-Bissau. 
Every  one  of  those  policies  I  opposed  then  as  a  young  person  and 
still  oppose  and  as  we  move  into  this  current  time  our  policy  has 
simply  been  flawed,  it  has  been  heavy  handed.  During  the  past  12 
years  it  has  been  even  worse  than  tne  12  years  before  that.  And 
you  said  there  is  a  declining  interest.  But  there  is  a  difference  now. 
No  longer  will  the  Black  Caucus  allow  Africa  to  be  discarded  and 
we  have  interested  people  like  Chairman  Johnston  and  others,  El- 
liott Engel  and  Mr.  Edwards,  who  are  really  people  of  good  will  and 
interest.  We  will  demand  that  there  be  a  difference  in  the  policy. 
We  have  39  members  and  we  are  growing  and  we  have  members 
of  good  will. 

No  longer  will  they  be  able  to  simply  cast  Africa  aside  and  deter- 
mine that  this  is  the  policy  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  numbers  and  in  strength  and  all  of  those  policies 
that  I  was  unable  to  get  anyone  else  much  to  agree  with  because 
we  were  sort  of  in  the  wilderness  and  not  heard  or  respected,  there 
is  a  difference  now. 

And  so  we  are  sending  word  to  our  new  President  and  our  old 
State  Department,  hopefully  we  will  get  a  new  State  Department. 
We  are  sending  the  word  out  that  we  no  longer  will  tolerate  the 
neglect  that  has  happened  in  Africa.  And  it  is  going  to  be  very 
clear.  The  policies  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador.  We  can  go  right 
on  and  on — Brazil  in  the  1950's  and  1960's  where  there  was  so 
much  repression  that  it  is  just  amazing  because  they  were  against 
communism.  Forget  that  they  were  killing  the  native  Brazilians  or 
discriminating  against  Brazilians  of  African  descent.  Where  they 
still  today  in  Brazil,  on  the  weekends,  kill  black  children,  boys,  be- 
cause they  get  in  the  way  and  they  are  trouble.  And  so  they  see 
how  many  can  be  killed  on  a  weekend  so  we  get  rid  of  these  street 
kids  because  they  are  nuisances. 

And  so  there  are  a  lot  of  issues  that  our  Government  has  turned 
its  back  on.  We  will  not  tolerate  it  and  we  are  making  it  very  clear 
that  under  normal  circumstances  there  will  be  a  decline. 

We  have  a  real  quick  learner.  I  tell  you.  Chairman  Johnston  is 
probably  one  of  the  fastest  learners.  You  know,  Quayle  said  he  was 
a  quick — what  he  would  call  it,  a  quick  learner?  He  has  Quayle 
beat.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Joseph.  Is  that  a  compliment?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Payne.  Not  to  put  them  in  the  same  category 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  we  could  kind  of  keep  that  out  of  the 
record 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes.  We  will  take  that  out  of  the  record. 

But  I  seriously  commend  the  chairman  for  the  tremendous  inter- 
est that  he  has  taken.  I  always  knew  he  had  the  interest,  I  knew 
he  had  the  ability  and  the  genuine  interest  and  the  commitment. 
I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  any  greater  from  anyone  in  the 
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Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  And  so  I  really  do  not  have  a  question 
but  I  just  wanted  to  get  that  off  my  chest. 

We  have  been  kind  of  clogged  up  here  for  decades  and  we  just 
think  that  people  like  Judge  Hastings  and  others  who  have  come 
on  this  committee  bring  a  tremendous  broad  dimension  of  years  of 
experience  and  ability  and  knowledge  and  so  there  is  going  to  be 
a  change.  It  is  going  to  be  sort  of  not  what  people  expected  but  we 
found  out  2  weeks  ago  that  39  votes  saying  no  really  means  a  lot 
so  we  look  forward  to  not  using  it  for  no  but  we  want  to  use  it  for 
yes. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Payne. 

The  title  of  the  subject  matter  today  is  democracy  and  develop- 
ment in  Africa.  We  will  subtitle  it  catharsis  among  both  the  wit- 
nesses and  the  members. 

Judge  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  so  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  the  private  witnesses  for  their  excel- 
lent presentations. 

I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  take  the  lib- 
erty of  following  up  on  my  own.  I  have  attended  now,  as  you  well 
know,  a  goodly  number  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  sessions,  one  of  the 
more  spirited  ones  was  one  morning  when  Dr.  Lancaster  was  there 
and  we  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  her  then,  enjoyed  her  then  and 
now  as  well. 

I  am  going  to  take  the  different  tack  because  it  is  late  in  the  day 
and  I  recognize  they  have  other  schedules  as  well  as  ourselves  of 
following  up  myself  and  I  will  take  the  opportunity  when  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  meet  with  Dr.  Lancaster  in  an  informal  setting  so 
that  I  can  learn  from  her  experiences.  The  same  for  Dr.  Clough  at 
the  appropriate  time  and  I  would  like  a  copy  of  your  book,  "Free 
at  Last".  I  have  not  read  it. 

Mr.  Johnston.  How  many  pages? 

Mr.  Clough.  It  is  short,  120. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  the  new  kid  on  the  block  and  I  have  a  clean 
slate.  I  have  never  been  to  Africa.  Thirty  years  in  the  law,  did  not 
get  an  opportunity  to  pay  much  attention  to  too  much  of  anything 
other  than  trying  to  do  whatever  it  was  I  was  doing  at  that  time 
in  the  law.  Now  that  I  have  this  opportunity,  I  do  want  to  try  to 
learn  as  much  as  I  can  and  the  three  of  you  suggest  to  me  that 
I  would  be  better  advised  rather  than  popping  off  the  public  forum 
or  trying  to  show  that  I  can  ask  some  question  that  is  of  substan- 
tial import,  which  I  believe  from  time  to  time  I  can,  that  I  benefit 
from  your  experiences  in  the  best  way  that  you  can  provide  it  to 
me. 

The  same,  Dr.  Joseph.  I  will  pass  through  Atlanta  and  either  see 
you  at  the  Carter  Center  but  indeed  I  would  appreciate  very  much 
the  reading  materials  and/or  anything  else  substantive  you  think 
that  might  give  me  guidance,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

And  thank  you  for  the  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  To  Dr.  Joseph  and  Dr.  Clough,  you  may  have 
planes  to  make.  If  you  do,  just  get  up  and  leave.  But  if  you  could 
give  me  about  10  more  minutes  because  I  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  such  authorities  here. 
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Dr.  Clough,  were  you  here  when  we  discussed  the  Somalia  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  Clough.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  am  glad  we  passed  it  before  your  testimony  I 
might  say.  But  should  we  pull  the  plug? 

Mr.  Clough.  Let  me  say  two  things.  I  do  not  think  we  can  pull 
the  plug.  But  we  do  have  to  be  very  careful  in  beginning  to  spend 
the  amounts  of  monev  and  the  amounts  of  time  on  Somalia  that 
we  now  are,  that  we  do  not  end  up  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
emergency  is  basically  over,  that  the  problems  that  Somalia  is  now 
facing  in  reconstructing  Somalia,  quite  frankly,  are  not  all  that 
much  worse  than  the  situation  that  exists  in  Zaire,  a  country  which 
is  substantially  larger  and  substantially  more  important. 

And  what  I  would  say  there  is  that  there  there  has  to  be  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  push  the  U.N.  and  let  me  just  go  one  step  further.  I 
think  that  there  is  a  game  going  on  right  now  between  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States  in  which  both  the  international 
community  and  the  United  States  are  jockeying  trying  to  shift  bur- 
dens back  and  forth  and  using  each  other  as  an  excuse.  I  mean, 
I  do  not  think — unless  the  OAU  and  the  U.N.  create  some  sort  of 
a  structure  that  is  going  to  take  care  of  Somalia  that  you  are  going 
to  have  a  solution  in  Somalia  because  I  do  not  think  ultimately  we 
will  stay  the  course.  So  it  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  answer. 

I  think  you  did  the  right  thing  in  passing  the  resolution  and  I 
think  it  would  be  absurd  to  pass  a  restriction  that  says  in  6  months 
you  were  going  to  just  up  and  leave  because  that  is  not  politically 
feasible. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Put  that  in  the  record,  would  you,  please?  We 
could  use  that  next  Thursday. 

Mr.  Clough.  But  nevertheless,  I  think  that  it  is  important  to  re- 
member we  have  a  commitment  here  that  if  it  were  not  for  past 
circumstances,  if  we  were  now  asked  to — if  the  same  people  were 
now  asked  to  vote,  should  we  spend  $1.8  billion  on  Somalia  at  a 
time  when  we  are  not  willing  to  spend  $1  billion  on  the  rest  of  Afri- 
ca? I  think  you  know  what  the  answer  to  that  question  would  be. 

I  want  to  in  that  light  also  answer  the  question  that  you  asked 
Richard  about  priorities.  I  do  think  that  we  need  to  have  priorities 
and  that  there  are  places  that  are  more  important.  And  when  I  say 
priorities,  that  does  not  mean  there  are  places  we  spend  more 
money  on. 

There  are  three,  possibly  four,  countries  whose  future  will  have 
more  impact  on  the  rest  of  Africa  than  any  other  country.  Those 
countries  are  Ethiopia,  South  Africa,  Nigeria  and  probably  Kenya. 
Now,  if  those  four  countries  do  not  make  it,  I  think  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  democracy  and  development  succeeding  in  the  rest 
of  Africa. 

There  are  secondarily  countries  where  for  the  exact  reasons  that 
Richard  cited  earlier,  our  past  history  of  involvement,  I  think  we 
have  a  special  responsibility  to  be  engaged  and  the  three  that  I 
think  are  most  important  on  that  list  are  Liberia,  Angola  and 
Zaire. 

Finally,  and  once  again,  this  is  one  point  where  I  think  there  is 
now  a  consensus,  I  just  read  some  remarks  that  are  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished by  former  Assistant  Secretary  Cohen,  I  heard  Assistant  Sec- 
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retary  Moose's  testimony,  I  know  the  general  consensus  and  that 
is  on  the  issue  that  something  needs  to  be  done  to  create  effective 
regional  security  organizations  in  Africa. 

I  am  involved  in  another  hat  I  wear  with  the  International  Peace 
Academy  and  will  be  going  to  Addas-Ababba  in  May  for  a  meeting 
that  the  International  Peace  Academy  is  holding  with  the  OAU  to 
talk  specifically  about  how  the  OAU  can  begin  to  create  those  kinds 
of  structures.  I  think  that  is  an  initiative  that  needs  to  be  sup- 
ported because  ultimately  that  is  the  answer  to  the  Somalia  ques- 
tion. That  is  the  answer  to  the  Liberia  question. 

So  those  are  the  priorities  I  think  that  this  committee  ought  to 
have  very  much  in  the  front  of  its  mind. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  with  what  we  are 
structuring  in  this  subcommittee  in  the  aid  bill  this  year  for  spe- 
cific regions  for  OAU  and  other  purposes. 

While  we  are  dealing,  though,  with  the  four  countries.  Dr.  Jo- 
seph, you  are  an  authority  on  Nigeria.  Are  we  going  to  have  free 
and  fair  elections  this  year? 

Mr.  Joseph.  Nobody  gave  me  any  warning,  sir.  In  Nigeria — no, 
I  think  it  has  been  a  rather  tortuous  political  process  in  Nigeria 
and  keeping  up  with,  even  for  those  of  us  who  know  Nigeria,  has 
not  been  easy.  Anything  I  say  today  could  be  contradicted  a  month 
from  now.  We  hope  not. 

I  think — ^yes,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  election  that  is  going  to 
take  place  now  that  they  have  two  Presidential  candidates  will  not 
be  an  honest  election.  Nigeria  has  certainly  done  more  than  prob- 
ably any  nation  on  this  earth  in  terms  of  reviewing  electoral  proce- 
dures and  so  on. 

So,  no,  I  do  not  have  any  doubts  on  that  score  that  they  will  have 
an  election.  The  point  in  Nigeria  is  to  stick  with  it,  for  it  to  happen. 
We  have  seen  many  twists  and  turns,  and  Nigeria  cannot  afford 
any  more  twists  and  turns.  I  do  not  think  the  government  can  af- 
ford any  more  twists  and  turns.  I  think  that  is  what  is  really  im- 
portant, for  them  to  get  it  over  with.  It  has  been  10  years  since  the 
last  civilian  government  collapsed  and  we  need  to  get  the  soldiers 
back  to  the  barracks. 

Can  I  add  a  word  to  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Certainly.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Joseph.  To  pick  up  the  point  you  made  about  Russia,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  make  it  appear  that  we  are  in  any  way  criti- 
cal of  the  support  that  is  going  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

And  we  are  not  simply  making  a  point  of  saying,  listen,  there 
should  be  equity  and  fairness  in  the  world.  That  is  not  going  to  get 
us  very  far. 

What  we  are  really  saying  is  that  what  does  it  mean  about  our- 
selves as  a  nation  when  we  say  we  value  certain  things  and  when 
some  people  are  doing  it  we  support  them  lavishly  andf  when  other 
people  are  doing  it  we  deal  in  crumbs. 

Another  very  important  point  is  you  are  quite  aware  that  African 
countries  have  been  going  through  very  complicated  systematic  eco- 
nomic transitions.  I  have  looked  at  it  for  a  long  time  although  I  am 
not  an  economist  by  training.  It  just  does  not  add  up:  All  of  these 
structural  adjustment  programs  and  what  they  are  supposed  to 
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lead  to  in  terms  of  commodity  exports  with  countries  producing 
pretty  much  the  same  commodities,  et  cetera,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  countries  are  trimming  so  many  aspects  of  their  national 
systems  and  so  on  to  make  that  happen — it  just  does  not  add  up. 

What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  if  we  have  the  same  attitude  toward 
the  political  transitions  that  we  have  demonstrated  toward  the  eco- 
nomic transitions,  quite  frankly  we  are  really  saying  to  these  Afri- 
can countries:  If  you  make  it,  fine.  I  think  we  need  more  than  that. 

If  there  is  anything  I  would  like  to  take  away  when  I  get  on  that 
plane  back  to  Atlanta,  it  is  this  very  important  point,  the  issue  of 
political  will.  We  really  need  this  country  to  commit  itself  to  what 
is  happening  in  Africa,  to  come  out  and  call  attention  to  what  is 
happening,  to  say  it  is  important  and  that  this  is  what  our  country 
believes  in.  As  President  Clinton  said  with  regard  to  Russia,  we 
will  be  at  their  side.  We  have  not  heard  that  with  regard  to  Africa. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Payne, 

Mr.  Payne.  Just  on  the  question  that  you  mentioned  before,  Dr. 
Clough,  that  we  cannot  help  anybody  but  I  contend — true,  I  agree 
with  you — but  I,  too,  think  there  is  a  responsibility,  when  you  real- 
ly mess  up  something  you  really  ought  to  have  a  responsibility  and 
as  it  relates  to  Somalia.  As  you  know,  it  was  our  urging  and  when 
Mengistu  switched  over  and  we  lost  a  so-called  ally  that  we  needed, 
Somalia.  And  so  for  a  decade  we  sent  as  many  guns  in  as  the  Sovi- 
ets sent  in  before  that. 

The  only  thing  that  confused  me  is  they  always  use  AK— 47s,  so 
I  do  not  know — it  looked  like  they  took  our  money  and  did  not  even 
buy  our  weaponry.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  should  have  been 
some — there  is  some  responsibility.  That  is  why  I  strongly  sup- 
ported the  intervention  there  and  feel  that  it  ought  to — that  we 
should  be  cautious.  I  was  even  opposed  to  the  withdrawal  on  May 
1st.  Many  of  my  colleagues  did  not  agree  with  me  but  I  thought 
that  we  should  have  gone  in  and  had  a  mission  other  than  iust  the 
delivery  of  the  food,  that  we  should  have  disarmed  as  mucn  as  we 
could  initially. 

But  I  think  that  in  my  opinion,  the  places  that  we  have  helped 
destroy,  the  amputees  in  Angola  by  the  mines  that  were  purchased 
by  Savimbi,  all  of  that  covert  aid  that  we  gave  them  many  years, 
even  before  the  American  public  knew  it  was  happening.  The  way 
that  we  have  allowed  Mobutu  to  steal  and  rape  his  own  country 
and  also  part  of  our  aid,  I  guess,  is  in  those  banks  where  he  had 
work  done  on  his  teeth.  I  could  not  believe  that.  After  the  Ambas- 
sador to  France  was  killed  in  downtown  Zaire,  he  goes  a  week  or 
two  later  for  some  work  on  an  abscess.  I  cannot  figure  that  out. 

But  I  contend  that  we  have  a  responsibility  in  the  places  that  we 
have  allowed  to  deteriorate  because  of  the  cold  war,  the  same  way 
that  we  have  a  responsibility,  I  think,  to  attempt  to  see  that  Rus- 
sia— and  I  support  Chairman  Johnston  on  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
have  got  to  make  it  or  we  are  going  to  be  back  into  that  $350  bil- 
lion a  year  that  we  were  spending  in  the  middle  of  the  1980's  to 
defeat  communism  and  we  won  that  war  and  we  lost  our  cities,  our 
youth,  we  lost  our  housing,  we  lost  the  homelessness  and  all  the 
rest.  We  beat  communism  and  now  we  have  to  make  it  work. 

And  so  I  still  contend  that  we  have  a  responsibility.  We  cannot 
do  everything  in  the  world  but  where  we  have  really  had  our  fin- 
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gerprints  heavily  on  that  place  and  helped  to  destroy  those  coun- 
tries, I  think  we  have  an  obligation  and  a  responsibility  to  do  some- 
thing now  in  the  whole  reconstruction  of  that  area. 

Mr.  Clough.  Could  I  just  make  two  brief  points? 

As  I  said,  I  agree  entirely  with  that.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
keys. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is  during  the  campaign,  the 
Clinton  campaign  issued  one  major  statement  on  policy  toward  Af- 
rica and  the  second  paragraph  of  that  statement  is  a  statement  of 
balanced  amendments,  a  statement  of  the  need  to  be  as  committed 
to  democracy  in  Africa  as  we  are  committed  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe,  as  committed  to  dealing  with  the  victims  of 
war  in  Somalia,  Angola  and  other  places,  as  in  Yugoslavia.  And  I 
think  it  would  be  very  important  in  the  coming  year  to  make  sure 
that  President  Clinton  remembers  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  that  is  the  second  paragraph. 

Mr.  Clough.  Second  paragraph. 

Mr.  Payne.  OK  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  just  have  three  more  short  questions  and  then 
I  have  a  plane  to  catch. 

Dr.  Clough,  this  is  a  political  question  and  I  really  say  it  because 
it  will  be  in  somebody's  book  someday.  But  would  President  Bush 
have  gone  into  Somalia  had  he  won  the  election? 

Mr.  Clough.  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  say.  At  the  time,  I  was 
very  close  to  the  politics  of  all  these  situations.  I  will  be  quite  frank 
with  you.  I  thought  early  on  that  southern  Sudan  was  going  to  hit 
on  the  agenda.  I  think  when  Bush  first  went  in,  and  we  have  to 
remember  there  were  two  decisions  to  intervene.  I  think  the  first 
decision  to  intervene  smacked  of  domestic  politics,  coinciding  as  it 
did  with  the  Republican  convention.  But  that  was  a  partisan  judg- 
ment, I  have  to  admit,  on  my  part. 

I  do  not  think  we  will  ever  really  know.  I  think  that — we  were 
talking  about  catharsis  earlier.  I  think  that  the  Somalia  interven- 
tion may  have  been  in  part  a  cathartic  intervention.  And  I  think 
it  is  important,  though,  for  future  terms,  to  say  that  we  should  not 
be  in  a  situation  where  we  and  others  have  to  really  ask  the  ques- 
tion how  did  it  happen  that  we  ended  up  making  this  intervention. 

I  had  an  argument  at  a  conference  in  May  of  1992  in  which  I 
said  I  thought  Somalia  would  end  up  on  the  political  agenda  and 
people  in  the  group  said  you  are  crazy,  there  is  no  way  the  Amer- 
ican public  will  support  a  major  intervention  in  Somalia. 

That  points  to  the  fact  that  the  process  has  become  very  irra- 
tional. Until  we  really  understand  that  process,  I  think  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  be  effective. 

So  the  answer  to  your  question  is  I  do  not  really  know.  I  think 
it  probably  was  catharsis.  Frankly,  if  I  had  to  bet,  1  would  bet 
President  Bush  probably  would  not  have  done  it  if  he  had  been  re- 
elected. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ms.  Lancaster,  you  alluded  in  your  testimony — 
incidentally,  without  objection,  all  of  your  testimony  will  be  made 
a  matter  of  record,  if  that  is  all  right,  since  you  cut  it  down  some. 

You  mentioned  the  United  States  should  take  a  unilateral  meas- 
ure in  reducing  Africa's  debt.  But  is  not  the  big  problem  the  multi- 
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national  debt  here?  And  how  do  we  get  the  other  countries — do  we 
take  the  lead?  That  is  what  I  am  asking. 

Ms.  Lancaster.  I  think  if  I  were  saying  this  in  Europe  I  would 
seem  a  little  hypocritical.  Since  we  have  been  behind,  it  is  kind  of 
hard  to  take  the  lead.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  think  about  at  least 
bringing  our  own  programs  in  line  with  tne  more  generous  debt  re- 
lief arrangements  the  Europeans  have  followed,  the  enhanced  To- 
ronto terms. 

But  I  think  we  could  go  further.  I  think  we  could  propose  such 
a  further  initiative.  In  my  view,  what  we  ought  to  do  is  take  blocks 
of  the  debt,  the  bilateral  debt  owed  to  us,  and  cancel  it  over  a  pe- 
riod of,  let  us  say,  2  years  for  governments  that  are  performing 
well  in  their  economies  and  have  acceptable  human  and  political 
rights  records. 

I  think  we  ought  to  propose  that  as  an  initiative  to  our  allies,  to 
other  debtors,  the  French,  the  Germans,  the  British,  the  Japanese 
and  perhaps  make  that  one  of  the  issues  that  we  raise  at  the  G- 
7  meeting  or  in  the  context  of  a  bank  fund  meeting.  That  is  the 
kind  of  hook  one  would  hang  it  on. 

I  think  we  would  not  make  very  much  of  an  impression  on  the 
debt  of  Africa  if  we  did  it  completely  alone.  We  would  have  to  lever- 
age other  governments.  And  it  is  not  irrelevant  that  they  erode  a 
fair  amount  more  than  we  are. 

So  we  can  do  well  and  do  good  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Apparently  I  did  not  realize  that  we  only  provide 
5  percent  of  the  aid  to  Africa.  That  is  amazing. 

Ms.  Lancaster.  Well,  you  have  to  take  into  account  that  is  all 
of  the  aid,  multilateral  and  bilateral,  and  a  significant  proportion 
of  aid  flows  to  Africa  do  come  from  the  World  Bank  and  the  Euro- 
pean Development  Fund. 

Mr.  Johnston.  It  is  not  the  old  colonials. 

Ms.  Lancaster.  Oh,  the  French  are  the  major  bilateral  source  of 
aid.  We  are  number  two,  three,  four,  somewhere  around  there 
among  the  bilateral. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Last  question. 

Dr.  Clough,  you  mentioned  it  today  and  it  is  in  your  book,  your 
short  book,  about  the  disinterest  by  the  senior  officers  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  on  Africa.  Can  you  briefiy  say  why  there  has  been 
this — both  Democrats  and  Republican  Administrations.  At  least 
Kennedy  looked  to  Central  and  South  America  for  a  while.  Why 
has  there  never  been  any  concentration  on  Africa  by  any  Adminis- 
tration? 

Mr.  Clough.  To  be  honest,  I  think  the  answer  is  that  the  incen- 
tives to  concentrate  on  Africa  have  not  been  there.  If  you  are  an 
Africanist  in  the  Foreign  Service,  the  incentives  are  to  get  out  of 
Africa,  to  do  other  things. 

An  interesting  fact  is  that  many  of  the  most  senior  figures  in 
both  the  general  foreign  policy  community  and  the  Foreign  Service 
began  in  Africa.  I  once  started  looking  at  the  list  Frank  Carlucci 
began  his  career  in  Africa,  among  current — Peter  Tarnoff  began  his 
career  in  Africa.  Joe  Nye  began  his  career  writing  a  dissertation  on 
Africa.  Everybody  got  out.  And,  I  have  to  admit,  I  am  in  the  proc- 
ess now  myself  of  moving  out  of  Africa.  The  reality  is  that  the  in- 
centives are  not  there. 
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I  will  say  something  else  and  I  will  be  very  frank  here.  I  think 
that  the  incentives  to  get  out  are  increasing  and  one  of  the  reasons, 
quite  frankly,  is  the  tendency,  increasingly,  to  want  to  treat  Africa 
as  an  African -American  issue.  I  have  seen  the  way  this  dynamic 
works  very  closely.  It  has  two  consequences.  One  is  that  it  ends  up 
marginalizing  African-American  participation  in  the  broader  for- 
eign policy  debate.  African-Americans  are  often  pushed  into  Africa 
because  it  fits  the  political  interests  of  the  people  who  want  to  put 
them  there. 

It  alternatively  ends  up,  at  times  marginahzing  Africa.  I  think 
that  the  growth  of  African-American  interest  in  Africa  is  a  tremen- 
dous asset  to  the  continent  and  I  would  endorse  everything  that 
Congressman  Payne  said.  I  think  the  emergence  of  that  constitu- 
ency is  in  fact  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  litany  of  horror  stories 
that  we  can  all  cite  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 

But  I  would  not  exaggerate  the  fact  that  we  are  beyond  that.  I 
think  that  there  are  still  a  lot  of  ways  in  which  Africa  continues 
to  be  marginalized  and  here — and  this  is  in  my  book  and  I  included 
the  last  conclusion  in  my  book — I  strongly  endorse  what  Richard 
was  talking  about,  about  getting  beyond  the  Beltway.  We  have  to 
realize  many  of  the  organizations  in  the  Beltway  in  fact  are  beyond 
the  Beltway,  Bread  for  the  World  and  others  like  them,  Catholic 
Relief  I  should  not  mention  any  because  then  you  leave  others  out. 

Ultimately,  the  best  prospect  for  American  policy  for  Africa  is  by 
socialtalizing  our  relationship  with  Africa.  Where  I  see  the  real  po- 
tential is  not  in  changing  the  minds  or  changing  the  priorities  of 
the  New  York-Washington  foreign  policy  committee. 

Where  I  see  the  potential  is  in  exactly  the  kinds  of  things  that 
have  happened  in  the  case  of  South  Africa,  that  have  happened  in 
the  case  of  the  Horn  of  Africa  in  the  many  ways  in  which  people 
are  mobilizing,  not  just  to  write  letters  to  Congress  and  to  write 
letters  to  President  Clinton,  but  to  get  out  and  do  what  they  can 
on  their  own,  lawyers,  et  cetera. 

I  went  so  far  in  my  book  as  to  propose  that  10  percent  AID  budg- 
et ought  to  go  to  that,  go  to  facilitating  that  kind  of  thing.  Now, 
that  is  something  I  doubt  is  going  to  happen  but  nevertheless  I 
think  we  should  never  lose  track  of  that. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Would  the  chairman  yield  just  a  minute? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Clough,  when  you  say  that  by  heightened  in- 
volvement of  African -Americans  it  ought  to  have  it  construed  as  an 
African-America  issue,  that  it  may  very  well  assist  in 
marginalizing  Africa,  I  do  not  disagree  with  that  but  I  am  curious 
because  I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  hope  and 
aspire  to  a  leadership  role  in  world  affairs.  Because  I  am  African- 
American,  if  I  became  the  subcommittee  chair  of  the  Committee  on 
Middle  East  and  European  Affairs,  is  that  likely  to  marginalize  it? 

Mr.  Clough.  No. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No? 

Mr.  Clough.  No,  no,  no,  no. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  why  in  the  hell  does  it  marginalize  it  be- 
cause I  am  concerned  with  Africa? 
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Mr.  Clough.  No.  You  do  not  understand.  The  point  I  am  making 
is  precisely  that  the  marginalization  comes  in  by  trying  to  push  Af- 
rican-Americans into  what  are  more  traditional  African  positions. 

I  think,  quite  frankly,  and  have  worked  quite  strongly  for  African 
American  involvement  in  the  broader  foreign  policy  process  and  not 
just  African-American  involvement,  but  also  for  Hispanic  involve- 
ment, Asian  involvement.  We  need  to  diversify  the  American  for- 
eign policy  community  generally  but  not  just  along  stereotypical 
lines. 

What  I  am  saying,  and  I  quite  frankly  want  to  be  careful  here, 
is  that  I  have  seen  efforts  to  deal  with  the  kinds  of  political  pres- 
sures that  are  now  emerging  for  more  action  on  African  issues  by 
dealing  in  symbolism  and  sometimes  the  symbolism  involves  put- 
ting people  in  places  where  it  is  more  difficult  for  people  to  criticize 
them. 

And  as  I  say,  this  is  a  very  sensitive  issue  but  it  is  one  that  I 
think  has  to  be  on  the  agenda.  And  it  goes  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  other  question,  it  is  also  a  part  of  what  quite  frankly  causes 
great  disincentives  for  some  people  to  go  into  Africa  as  opposed  to 
others. 

Mr.  Hastengs.  You  make  an  argument.  I  will  be  around  here  ad- 
vocating one  way  that  we  might  be  able  to  equalize  all  of  this  is 
to  give  various  African  countries  atomic  weaponry. 

Mr.  Clough.  I  unfortunately  agree  with  you,  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous logic  to  that  but  I  would  not  advocate  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  yield  further,  if  you  have 
the  time? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  either  that  or  going  back  to  Dr.  Joseph,  we 
declare  them  our  enemies.  He  had  two  criteria:  they  had  no  nuclear 
weapons  and  they  were  not  our  former  enemy.  So  we  do  one  of  two 
things:  we  invade  them  or  they  invade  us. 

Mr.  Joseph.  We  would  treat  them  all  alike,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
they  had  weaponry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  have  some  views  on  this  last  subject  but 

Mr.  Johnston.  Quickly  because  I  cannot  park  free  at  the  airport 
any  more. 

Mr.  Joseph.  I  know  the  hour  is  late  but  I  really  could  not  sit 
here  and  see  a  matter  that  I  have  thought  about  very  deeply  being 
left  where  it  is.  I  believe  that  the  issue  of  African -Americans  and 
Africa,  let  us  put  it  this  way,  if  you  did  not  have  that  involvement 
where  would  we  be? 

The  second  point  is  if  you  look,  for  example,  at  one  of  the  most 
successful  efforts  in  changing  U.S.  policy  toward  a  particular  part 
of  Africa,  namely  the  antiapartheid  movement  with  South  Africa, 
it  was  only  when  we  had  the  African-American  community  adding 
to  what  was  going  on  that  you  really  were  able  to  tilt  the  balance. 

And  the  third  point  is  I  believe  that  there  is  an  American  connec- 
tion to  Africa,  that  Africa  is  very  much  a  part  of  the  history  of  this 
entire  nation  and  the  culture  of  this  nation  and  we  have  to  find  a 
way  to  make  that  real  and  connect  that  to  policy  initiatives. 

Mr.  Johnston.  But  you  are  not  offended  by  his  observation. 

Mr.  Joseph.  Well,  there  are  certain  implications  that  I  take  ex- 
ception to  but 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  am  sorry  I  brought  it  up. 
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Mr.  Clough.  One  thing  I  want  to  say,  I  just  want  it  made  very 
clear  on  the  record,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that  Richard  has 
just  said  that  I  disagree  with. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes.  Of  course,  I  sort  of  have  a  different  opinion  than 
yours,  Dr.  Clough.  I  think  that  all  things  being  equal,  I  think  you 
are  absolutely  right,  because  a  person  is  African -American,  that 
means  they  should  have  a  post  in  Africa  and  it  makes  no  sense 
under  normal  circumstances  except  for  the  fact  that — and  when  we 
met  with  President  Clinton  before  he  was  elected,  we  said  we  think 
that  there  should  be  African-Americans  in  the  State  Department 
and  hopefully  you  will  have  an  African- American  in  Africa  and  he 
said  the  same  thing,  why  should  it  be  in  Africa? 

And  I  said,  well,  simply  because  you  have  none  of  them  any- 
where first  of  all,  so  let  us  start  with  a  place  where  a  guy  could 
at  least  start,  for  starters. 

And  we  would  hope  that  it  could  get  beyond  Assistant  Secretary 
State  for  Africa  or  someone  at  the  African  Bureau  or  whatever  but 
I  think  that — and  you  were  real  kind.  I  think  that  one  of  the  real 
basic  reasons  for  a  lack  of  interest  in  Africa  is  simply  white  racism. 
I  mean,  you  do  not  fudge  around  with  a  lot  of  other  stuff  but  from 
Newark,  you  know,  we  just  kind  of  call  it  the  way  it  is  and  the 
judge  is  a  jurist  and  he  is  learned  and,  you  know,  probably  a  lit- 
tle— Fulbright  things  and  all  that.  But  from  Newark,  New  Jersey 
you  simply  call  it  the  way  it  is. 

It  is  basically  white  racism  and  Africa  was  put  in  another  cat- 
egory. Period.  You  learned  little  about  it,  you  saw  Tarzan  on  the 
television  and  that  was  it.  That  was  the  dark  continent,  you  just 
did  not — ^you  know,  just  leave  it  alone. 

And  so  the  only  way  that  anyone  is  going  to  raise  it  as  it  has 
been  indicated  by  Dr.  Joseph  is  that  African-Americans  got  in- 
volved with  Nelson  Mandela,  et  cetera  and  that  whole  movement 
and  that  I  think  that  you  certainly  cannot  use  the  notion  that  an 
ethnic  group  of  people  who  have  put  pressure  on  different  Presi- 
dents through  the  years  do  not  get  what  they  want.  So  let  us  throw 
that  notion  away  again. 

And  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  I  mean,  they  have  maxi- 
mized it  and  we  have  learned  from  it  and  we  are  going  to  follow 
it  since  it  is  the  way  to  get  assistance  that  you  feel  you  may  need. 

We  have  seen  racism  take  a  very  competent  person,  Mario  Blaso, 
whose  name  was  floated  out  to  be  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  know  the  area,  bom  of  Cuban  descent,  speaks 
Cuban,  brilliant  mind,  probably  one  of  the  top  persons  in  Latin 
America  but  it  was  kind  of  alluded  to  the  fact  that  well,  he  visited 
Cuba  once  but  it  was  more  that  he  was  an  Afro-Cuban.  This  sends 
a  wrong  message  to  the  leadership  of  the  right  wing  that  is  dealing 
with  the  issue  of  Cuba  in  this  country. 

And  so  Mr.  Torricelli,  my  colleague  and  good  friend  from  New 
Jersey,  and  others  led  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Blaso  and  so  he  is 
dead.  He  is  history,  you  do  not  even  discuss  him  any  more. 

So  when  you  say  you  should  not  concentrate  in  an  area,  it  is  even 
difficult  to  win  in  a  continent  there  with  a  population  in  this  coun- 
try of  12  to  15  percent  of  America  being  African -Americans  and  we 
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are  struggling  at  700  million  where  we  have  $5  billion  being  used 
for  two  countries. 

And  so  we  have  so  far  to  go  and  if  the  situation  was  not  the  way 
it  was,  I  would  agree  with  you  100  percent  but  I  think  we  cannot 
forget  where  we  are,  where  we  have  been.  We  thought  we  were 
going  to  reach  a  billion,  a  billion-two,  in  authorization  3  years  ago, 
moving  up  to  a  billion-two  for  fiscal  year  1993.  Of  course,  the  ap- 
propriations never  reached  the  billion,  $800  to  a  billion  to  a  billion- 
two  and  it  got  knocked  down  so  we  are  $750  million  still  in  fiscal 
1994,  if  we  get  that. 

So  that  is  why  I  said  that  there  is  certainly  a  change  in  the 
awareness.  You  see,  African-Americans  have  oeen  struggling  so 
much  here  in  this  country  and  a  typical  Africa -Am  eh  can  elected  of- 
ficial had  to  talk  about  jobs  back  home  and  housing  and  trying  to 
get  the  homeless  off  the  street  and  the  violence.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  start  philosophizing  about  bilateral  and  so  forth. 

But  there  is  a  new  era,  a  new  spirit.  I  said  I  do  not  disagree  with 
you,  if  the  past  was  not  the  way  it  was.  You  know,  when  we  had 
the  Sullivan  principle  and  we  had  this  country  buy  that — I  mean, 
the  Sullivan  principle  is  where  you  are  going  to  promote  Africans 
into  management  jobs  in  Africa  for  IBM  and  Xerox  and  the  rest 
when  you  had  like  .00  percent  of  African-Americans  working  in 
those  corporations  in  the  United  States.  How  are  you  going  to  tell 
me  some  Sullivan  plan  is  going  to  work  in  South  Africa  when  you 
did  not  even  have  it  here  in  the  USA?  And  so  that  constructive  en- 
gagement and  all  that  stuff  was  just  whistling  Dixie,  I  guess. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Payne.  And  I  would  just  like 

Mr.  Johnston.  Let  the  record  show  I  did  not  say  that.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  think  we  will  close  on  that  with  just  two  obser- 
vations. 

Dr.  Clough,  were  it  not  for  the  African- Americans  and  the  Black 
Caucus  and,  Dr.  Joseph,  the  organizations  inside  the  Beltway,  none 
of  us  would  be  sitting  here  today  because  this  subcommittee  would 
have  been  merged  into  Western  Hemisphere.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  could  have  survived  because  I  have  everything  on  my  plate, 
and  all  of  us  do,  with  52  countries. 

But  I  think  we  ought  to  close  with  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Jo- 
seph, that  Africa  should  be  looked  at  as  an  American  problem  and 
I  intend  to  do  everything  I  can.  It  has  been  a  real  treat  to  have 
the  three  of  you  here  today.  It  has  been  a  real  privilege.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  5:27  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
FOR  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS 
GEORGE  E.  MOOSE, 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON  AFRICA 

APRIL  22,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Africa; 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  ycu  for  the  first  of  what  i 
am  sure  will  be  many  fruitful  discussions.   You  have  selected 
an  important  subject  to  explore  —  democracy  and  development  in 
Africa  —  and  an  opportune  time,  as  the  administration  submits 
its  fiscal  year  1994  foreign  assistance  budget  request. 

PRIORITY    ^T    p,     TKTRPESTS     TN    Sim-SAHARAN    AFRICA 

Since  this  is  the  first  opportunity  to  discuss  together 
formally  America's  relationship  with  Africa,  I  thought  it  would 
be  useful  to  outline  what  I  see  as  the  Clinton  Administration's 
broad  objectives  in  that  relationship.   These  transcend  any  one 
particular  country  or  area,  as  important  as  resolving  problems 
in  individual  countries  may  be. 

1)  It  is  very  much  in  our  interest  to  help  Africans  build 
stable,  honest,  and  democratic  governments,  which  respect 
fully  basic  human  rights,  and  which  can  effectively  assume 
responsibility  for  their  own  affairs  and  cooperate  with 
other  states. 

2)  We  must  use  all  our  energy  to  help  prevent  and  resolve 
conflicts,  to  spare  Africans,  the  U.S.,  and  the 
international  community  their  high  human  and  material 
costs.   Africa  must  share  in  these  efforts,  and  we  will 
promote  indigenous,  African  initiatives  to  resolve 
conflicts  and  keep  peace  on  the  continent, 

3)  The  long-term  basis  for  peace  and  democracy  is  equitable 
economic  growth,  to  improve  living  conditions  and  stimulate 
popular  participation  in  government.   We  must  continue  to 
promote  free-market  economic  systems  while  protecting  the 
vulnerable.   Our  development  assistance  is  crucial,  and  it 
will  be  used  to  alleviate  poverty,  help  Africans  adjust 
their  economies,  and  build  democratic  institutions. 

4)  Our  development  assistance  must  also  promote  a  sustainable 
environment,  not  onJy  for  Africans  but  for  all  of  us.   But 
we  must,  and  will,  go  further,   we  will  actively  seek  to 
reduce  environmental  degradation  in  Africa,  and  to  take 
into  account  more  fully  Africa's  needs  as  we  address  global 
environmental  problems.   Effective  population  planning  must 
be  a  part  of  our  development  and  environment  policies. 

(47) 
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5)  Accomplishing  these  objectives  —  democracy,  peace, 
economic  growth  and  an  improved  environment  —  will  take 
time.   We  will  of  necessity  continue  to  provide 
humanitarian  assistance  to  alleviate  suffering  and  hunger. 
While  eliminating  disease  is  an  essential  ingredient  of 
both  our  development  and  humanitarian  work,  AIDS  is  a 
special  problem  which  requires,  and  will  receive,  special 
attention. 

6)  In  helping  Africans  to  build  more  stable  and  open 
societies,  we  need  to  engage  more  actively  the  American 
private  sector.   We  will  also  seek  improved  access  for 
American  sales  and  investment  in  African  markets.   These 
objectives  reinforce  each  other,  and  I  intend  to  reach  out 
to  the  business  community  for  its  help. 

7)  Incorporating  Africa  more  fully  into  a  globally 
interdependent  world  will  benefit  all  of  us.   Africa  offers 
rich,  diverse  societies,  cultures  and  resources.   We  will 
promote  more  active  African  participation  in  the 
international  system,  from  the  GATT  to  regional 
peacekeeping.   As  part  of  that  process,  we  will  work  with 
Africans  to  build  an  improved  capacity  to  address 
transnational  problems  such  as  narcotics  trafficking  and 
terrorism,  thus  helping  us  combat  some  of  America's  most 
pressing  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  our  broad  objectives.   Before  we 
turn  to  questions,  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  how  each  of 
these  is  related  to  the  assistance  the  United  States  can 
provide. 

DSWQCRACY 

In  recent  years  at  least  thirteen  African  countries  have 
experienced  multiparty  elections,  and  elections  are  expected  in 
another  fifteen  countries  before  the  end  of  the  year.   Almost 
every  country  in  Africa  has  been  affected  in  some  way  or 
another  by  the  winds  of  democracy  blowing  across  the  continent. 

The  impetus  for  this  movement  comes  from  the  Africans 
themselves,  who  are  vigorously  pursuing  the  same  kind  of 
rights,  the  same  blessings  of  liberty,  which  people  throughout 
the  world  are  coming  to  expect.   We  need  to  encourage  in  Africa 
systems  which  ensure  their  citizens  the  opportunity  to  change 
governments  peacefully,  to  secure  open  and  transparent 
governance  under  the  rule  of  law,  and  which  provide  full 
respect  for  basic  human  rights. 

Elections  by  themselves  do  not  democracies  make.   The 
process  leading  to  elections  must  allow  for  full  exercise  of 
freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  of  assembly,  with  full 
access  to  the  media  for  all  participants  in  the  process.   In 
tandem  with  elections  we  must  nurture  those  institutions  which 
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make  possible  what  we  have  come  to  call  a  "civil  society   -- 
women's  organizations,  service  clubs,  labor  groups,  student 
leagues.   It  is  such  organizations  which  help  ensure  the 
effective  functioning  of  democracy. 

Finally,  it  has  become  clear  that  even  if  free  and  fair 
elections  are  held  we  cannot  declare  victory,  as  has  tragically 
been  shown  in  Angola.   Democratization  will  be  a  long  term 
process,  with  setbacks  along  the  way. 

The  Africans  need  our  help  in  this  process.   We  cannot  urge 
them  to  change,  bring  them  part  of  the  way,  and  then  abandon 
them.   They  face  difficult  decisions  when  they  democratize 
their  societies  and  change  their  economic  systems  at  the  same 
time.   Often,  the  newly  empowered  want  a  larger  share  of  the 
wealth  they  have  been  denied,  and  they  don't  want  to  wait. 

I  assure  you  that  this  Administration  will  work  actively  to 
nurture  democracy  in  Africa.   The  building  of  civil  societies 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  our  assistance  to  Africa's 
long-term  economic  development. 

Furthermore,  when  making  decisions  about  how  to  spend  our 
resources,  we  will  always  take  into  account  the  efforts  made  by 
African  governments  themselves  to  strengthen  democratic 
institutions  and  respect  human  rights.   That  means  we  will  not 
allow  our  assistance  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  dictators 
and  that  we  will  use  the  full  weight  of  our  influence  to  end 
dictatorial  practices. 

rONPLICT  RESOLUTIOM 

Much  of  the  hardship  and  deprivation  in  Africa  results  from 
the  numerous  civil- wars  which  have  plagued  the  continent.   In 
Angola,  Mczambigi^e,  Sudan^/and  until  recently.  Ethiopia, 
vCdWf^lict  iias^'been  a  tact^f  life  for  many  yeirfr':   Fighting  in 
-^iberia,(^omalia  afid^  Rwanda  has  caused  horrendous  suffering  as 
many,  people  have^  h5;d__to_iAe€  their  homes  and  their  means  of 
support. 

The  United  States  cannot  intervene  in  every  dispute.   We 
must  use  creative  diplomacy,  working  with  Africa's  leaders  and 
Africa's  friends,  to  prevent  conflicts  before  they  are 
inflamed.   Institutions  such  as  the  Carter  Center  can  help. 
For  those  cases  where  fighting  nevertheless  does  break  out,  wa 
normally  rely  on  the  peace-making  and  peace-keeping   —  , 
capabilities  of  international  organizations.   In  t^e  past,  this 
has  been  the  United  Nations,  and  ir^  Mozambique  and  Somalia  we 
.have  seen  the  vital  role  the  UN  can  amL. should  play.^ 
Significantly,  several  African  countries  are  providirig^  troops 
to  those  UN  operations. 

Given  the  heavy  demands  on  the  UN  for  peacekeeping,  we  need 
to  build  the  capacity  of  African  organizations  to  play  a  larger 
role  in  conflict-  resolution  and  peacekeeping.   One  encouraging 
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sign  over  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  Africans'  desire  to 
take  on  the  responsibility  themselves  to  resolve  disputes.  For 
example,  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  helped  bring  about  a 
cease-fire  in  Rwanda,  and  is  playing  a  peacekeeping  role. 
Seven  Economic  Community  of  West  African  States  (ECOWAS) 
countries  have  reduced  human  suffering  and  helped  bring  some 
stability  to  Liberia. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  develop  an  improved 
African  capability  to  intervene  quickly  if  violence  threatens. 
We  would  like  to  help  the  OAU  establish  a  system  of  mediation 
and  reconciliation  which  governments  or  other  parties  can  call 
or.  when  conflict  erupts.   Building  on  this,  we  could  work  with 
other  African  organizations  to  explore  ways  in  which  they  might 
become  involved  in  conflict  resolution, 

A  problem  in  the  past  has  been  the  lack  of  flexibility  to 
shift  our  resources  rapidly  as  conditions  change.   For  example, 
neither  development  assistance  nor  traditional  security 
assistance  was  intended  by  the  Congress  to  support  regional 
peacekeeping  or  demobilization.   Already,  this  Administiation 
has  moved  to  address  this  problem.   This  year's  budget 
presentation  is  significantly  different  than  previously.   It 
seeks  to  ensure  that  adequate  funds  will  be  available  for  broad 
policy  objectives: 

Building  Democracy; 

Promoting  and  Maintaining  Peace; 

Promoting  Economic  Growth  and  Sustainable  Development; 

Addressing  Global  problems: 

Providing  Humanitarian  Assistance;  and 

Advancing  Diplomacy. 

The  Administration's  policy  review  on  international 
programs  is  still  underway.   We  will  work  with  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  address  the  legislative  and  policy  changes  needed 
to  reflect  more  accurately  today's  world. 

ECOKQMIC  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Some  of  the  best  news  is  that  African  leaders  now  agree 
that  market-based  systems  and  structural  reform  are  essential 
for  growth  and  equitable  income  distribution.   Statist  syste^is 
have  a  dismal  record,  and  in  Africa  they  have  been  especially 
devastating.   There  is  evidence  that  growth  is  higher  in 
cjiuntries'  with~sustained  corrjnitment  to  economic  adjustment,  in 
Ghana  and  Burundi,  for  example.   But  the  commitment  to  change 
must  Jbe  strong  aryS  sustained.   It  is  a  very  long  process. 
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Furthermore,  the  last  several  years  Africa  has  suffered  from 
drought,  civil  war,  severely  depr««««d  commodity  prices  and  a 
crushing  debt  burden.   This  has  made  it  especially  hard  to 
change  social  and  economic  systems,  and  our  assistance  is 
needed  more  than  ever.   To  help  alleviate  debt  burdens,  the 
Administration  is  exploring  with  the  Congress  the  possibility 
of  joining  with  the  other  creditor  countries  of  the  Paris  Club 
in  providing  debt  reduction  for  the  poorest  countries 
cooperating  wi±h  the  IMF  in  economic  adjustment  programs. 

I  will  asrk.  John  Hic^s  to  discuss  some  of  the  areas  where 
AID  has  helped  A^ica  dfeal  with  its  pressing  problems.   I  would 
like  to  erophasieetlrat^people  must  participate  in  the  economic 
decisions  which  affect  them  if  basic  changes  to  society  are  to 
be  accepted  in  the  long  run.   Over  time,  participatory  economic 
decision  making  will  lead  to  a  more  open  and  democratic 
political  system.   Sometimes,  the  process  works  the  other  way 

the  demand  for  democracy  comes  first.   Inevitably,  however, 

progress  towards  democracy  is  necessary  for  the  long-term 
success  of  economic  reform.   We  must  ensure  that  the  link 
between  economic  and  political  reform  is  reflected  in  the 
programs  we  support,  while  recognizing  that  democratic  decision 
making  often  takes  longer. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  continue  to  help  the  people  of 
Africa  meet  their  basic  human  needs,  sometimes  even  when  their 
governments  are  not  making  satisfactory  progress  towards 
democracy.   We  need  to  ensure  the  flexibility  to  reconcile 
these  objectives. 

Africa  especially  requires  assistance  in  protecting  the 
vulnerable  and  in  meeting  the  short  run  costs  of  adjustment. 
Our  need  to  get  the  policies  right  cannot  overshadow  the  urgent 
requirement  to  invest  in  the  survival  of  children  and  in  basic 
health  care. 

THK  ENVIRONMENT 

Sustainable  growth  requires  that  we  address  the  problems  of 
desertification,  deforestation  and  the  destruction  of  som.e  of 
Africa's  unique  ecosystems.   About  two-thirds  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa's  wildlife  habitat  has  been  destroyed  or  converted  to 
other  uses.   Uganda's  forested  areas  have  been  reduced  by  a 
similar  amount,  while  its  once  plentiful  grasslands  have  nearly 
been  eliminated.   The  desert  is  encroaching  at  some  5-10 
Kilometers  annually  in  some  regions.   In  Ethiopia,  the  Rift 
Valley  acacia  forest  is  deteriorating  rapidly  to  semi-desert. 

African  leaders,  the  world  Bank  and  AID  have  gone  far  in 
recognizing  the  need  for  immediate  action.   Environmental 
impact  assessments  are  now  required  for  all  development 
projects,  and  AID  plans  to  spend  at  least  $70  million  on 
environir.ental  and  natural  resource  projects  in  Africa  this  year. 
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There  are  significant  short-term  costs  and  difficulties, 
however,  to  reversing  the  trend  of  environmental  degradation. 
Logging,  slash  and  burn  agriculture,  unchecked  urbanization, 
use  of  wood  and  charcoal  for  fuel  and  hunting  are  the  only 
means  of  survival  for  millions  of  Africans.  Recurring  drought, 
very  high  population  growth  and  large  scale  refugee  movements 
further  increase  pressure  on  the  environment. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions.   Both  economic  development  and 
improved  environmental  practices  require  patience  and  a 
commitment  tc  the  long  haul. 

We  must  focus  America's  attention  not  only  on  the  wildlife 
in  Africa,  as  important  as  that  is,  but  also  on  the  habitat. 
More  assistance  is  needed,  but  we  must  think  through  how  best 
to  bring  about  lasting  results. 

I  will  work  to  insure  Africa  gets  a  fair  share  of  resources 
available  for  environmental  programs,  and  actively  encourage 
African  leaders  to  participate  in  international  environmental 
negotiations. 

To  promote  economic  development  and  alleviate  pressure  on 
the  environment,  we  must  actively  promote  family  planning 
programs,  which  enable  families  to  have  only  the  number  of 
children  they  want,  and  to  have  them  spaced  so  that  each  child 
con  be  properly  fed  and  educated.   Already,  AID  is  devoting  a 
major  share  of  its  resources  to  this  problem.   We  look  forward 
to  discussing  with  you  ways  to  make  an  even  greater  impact. 

mJMANITARlAN  ASSISTANCE 

Generally,  our  emergency  programs  to  feed  Africans  and  save 
livea  have  worked  well.   America  has  a  proud  record,  and  this 
Administration  will  work  with  the  Congress  to  ensure  that  when 
we  are  needed,  we  will  continue  to  be  there. 

While  it  is  premature  to  address  how  the  Administration's 
review  of  international  programs  will  view  our  humanitarian 
programs,  I  know  that  those  involved  are  fully  aware  of 
Africa's  special  needs.   This  Subcommittee  can  help  us  when  we 
turn  to  the  Congress. 

America  shares  with  Africa  one  of  the  most  frustrating 
challenges  to  building  a  stronger  tomorrow:  AIDS.   John  Hicks 
will  address  our  substantial  assistance  programs  to  help  Africa 
come  to  grips  with  one  of  its  most  seiious  challenges.   I  am 
committed  to  helping  in  any  way  I  can,  and  look  forward  to  your 
advice. 

U.S.  BUSINESS  INTERESTS  IN  AFRICA 

The  government  alone  can  only  do  so  much  to  help  Africa 
meet  the  challenges  of  democracy,  peace,  economic  growth  and  an 
improved  environment.   We  must  do  all  we  can  to  tap  the  private 
sector,  80  American  business  can  join  us  in  these  endeavors. 
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The  Department  works  closely  with  other  agencies  to  promote 
American  investment  in  and  export*  teJUxia.      Our  embassies 
assist  /American  business  people  antS  report  regularly  on 
commercial  opportunities.   They  intervene  if  an  American  firm 
does  not  receive  fair  treatment.   The  Department  of  Commerce 
has  officers  assigned  to  the  World  Bank  and  African  Development 
Bank  to  be  sure  that  early  notice  is  given  to  American 
exporters  of  upcoming  projects  and  procurement  opportunities. 
AID  and  OPIC  have  organized  several  trade  and  investment 
missions  to  Africa.   Over  100  American  companies  have 
participated  in  these  missions. 


investors  and  the  indigenous  African  private  sector,  whici 
the  final  analysis,  must  lead  and  sustain  Africa's  growth. 
Such  programs  should  continue  to  be  an  important  part  of  our 
development  strategy. 

U^ANSNATIQNAL  PROBLEMS 

Transcending  all  of  these  objectives,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
need  to  heighten  awareness,  both  here  and  among  other  donor 
countries,  that  Africa  is  important.   Africa  can  contribute 
resources  and  leadership.   3y  emphasizing  the  positive,  we  can 
incorporate  Africa  more  fully  into  a  world  which  increasingly 
operates  across  borders.   As  we  seek  to  obtain  African 
cooperation  to  help  resolve  some  of  our  most  pressing  problems 
--  such  as  terrorism  and  drug  trafficking  --  we  are  far  more 
likely  to  yet  results  if  we  have  worked  together  in 
international  organizations  such  as  the  UN,  and  in  the  GATT. 

This  does  not  mean  we  should  have  a  romantic  attachment  to 
Africa,  or  overlook  its  many  problems.   What  we  must  do  is  make 
a  conscious  ^iCott    to  find  areas  for  cooperation  and  take  full 
advantage  of  -hex.   And  Africa  needs  our  help.   This 
underscores  the  need  to  lock  at  all  ou:  assistance  program.s 
broadly.   We  will  need  flexibility.   We  may  need  to  adjust  our 
funding  goals  rapidly,  and  will  require  Congress'  understanding 
in  T.eeting  unexpected  needs. 

CONCLUSION 

On  my  recent  trip  to  Africa  I  assured  ny  hosts  that  the  end 
of  the  cold  wrir  has  not  marginalized  Africa.   While  resources 
«re  now  needed  for  other  areas  of  the  world,  such  as  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  our  assistance  to  Africa  has  not  declined.    And 
these  resources  can  now  be  used  much  more  wisely  and  more 
directly  to  benefit  people.   Superpowers  no  longer  need  to 
support  their  client  states,  whether  or  not  the  recipients  have 
rational  economic  systems  and  whether  or  not  these  governments 
are  publicly  acceptable. 
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As  we  work  towards  the  objectives  I  have  outlined,  we  are 
finding  th-at  existing  assistance  pro^-r-aflw  i-n  some   cases  do  not 
easily  lend  ther.selves  to  the  kinds  of  help  that  are  needed. 
Dr.  Wharton's  review  is  still  underway,  so  I  can't  propose 
solutions  today.   But  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  hear  first 
hand  your  concerns,  and  wii:  take  them  back  to  all  those  who 
are  searching  for  answers. 

Thank  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  f.  HICW 

Acting  Assistant  Administrator 

Buraau  for  Africa 

Agency  for  Intornational  Oavelopaant 

beford  tb« 

Sulico:aaitt99  for  Africa 

Coaaittaa  on  Foreign  Affaira 

U.S.   Houd9  of  {^a]?ros9Dtativ«8 

Washington,  D.C* 

April  32,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  tha  ComicittQa,  I  am  pleased  to  bo  with  you 
today  to  discuss  eo-e  of  the  issues  confronting  Africa  and  to 
review  what  A.I.D.  is  doing  under  tha  Developn-.ent  Fund  for  Africa 
to  foster  broad-based,  sustainable  economic  growth  with  equity. 

These  arc  oxciting  tir.es  in  Africa,  as  dramatic  political  changes 
are  taking  place.  They  are  also  challenging  tines,  as  econonic 
growth  continues  to  be  slow,  due  to  a  variety  of  factors,  including 
drought,  a  slowdown  in  tha  world  economy,  a  fall  in  prices  for 
Africa's  prir.ary  comjtoditias,  and  massiva  debt.  And,  these  are 
sorr.etiiues  frustrating  and  heart-wrenching  tlites,  as  wa  saa  soma 
countries  reeling  froiri  the  effects  of  civil  strife  and  faniine. 

We  are  also  seeing  no-entous  changes  here  in  the  U.S.  which  will 
affect  our  international  dcvelopnent  efforts.  We  are  in  the  early 
days  of  a  new  Administration  which  has  clearly  stated  its  intent  to 
establish  new,  post-Cold  War  rationales  for  foreign  aid  and  to 
enhance  tha  effectiveness  of  our  international  assistance  programs. 
I  velccT.e  these  initiatives,  Kr.  Chairitan.  The  rerbership  of  this 
irportant  cor-ittee  has  also  changed  substantially  since  last 
session.  The  Africa  Svjbcor-. ictee  has  been  an  invaluable  partner  of 
A.I.D.  in  tackling  Africa's  developrent  challenges,  and  we  look 
forward  to  working  closely  with  you,  Mr.  Chairr.an,  tha  nenbars  of 
the  co-:iTittee,  and  your  etaff. 

As  this  Is  our  intrciuctory  hearing,  I  have  a  rather  extensive 
statement,  Kr.  Chair.-an.  Xy  presentation  will  ba  structured  along 
tha  following  lines: 

--U.S.  strategy  for  economic  cooperation  with  Africa;  the 
rationale  for  an  integrated  approach  to  participatory,  broad-based, 
sustainable  economic  growth,  which  incorporates  "global  issues". 

--Ir.pact  of  U.S.  assistance:   aona  examples  of  success. 

— The  Development  Fund  for  Africa:  its  importance  and  some  of 
the  special  ther.es  we  are  emphasizing  as  a  consequence  of  the 
legislation. 

— And,  finally,  program  roanagemont  Issues:  our  efforts  to 
focus  and  concentrate  resources  so  as  to  improve  management  and 
enhance  impact;  the  importance  of  country-level  programming;  and, 
the  effects  of  earmarkings  and  targeting  funds. 
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U.S.  STRATEGY  FOR  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  WITH  XTRICA 
-  THE  RATIONALE  FOR  AN  INTEGRATED  APPROACH  TO  ECONOMIC  OROSTTH 
WHICH  INCORPORATES  "GLOBAL  ISSUES"  - 

Sustainable  development  in  Africa  requires  an  integrated  approach 
built  on  increasing  incorees  of  tha  poor  majority,  as  well  as 
improving  their  health,  nutrition,  and  education.   Attention  to 
population  and  natural  resource  Eanagenent  is  important  to  ensura 
that  econoaic  growth  is  sustainable,  and  assistance  for  better 
denocratic  governance  helps  broaden  the  benefits  of  developnient. 

Economic  growth  is  parajnount  to  achieving  participatory,  broad- 
based,  sustainable,  socio-econoraic  development  in  Africa.   The 
fundarr.ental  purpose  of  the  Congress  in  establishing  the 
Developrent  Fund  for  Africa  was  to  alleviate  poverty  through 
eccnonic  growth  that  Is  both  sustainable  and  equitable. 


Tha  pillars  of  econonic  growth  in  Africa,  around  which  A.I.D.  has 
built  ruch  of  its  assistance  strategy,  are  agriculture  and_J;he 
private  sector.   Agriculture  effects  the  vell-belng  of  virtually 
all  Africans,  in  ternis  of  incone  or  food  security,  as  well  as  tha 
national  econoc.y.   Private  sector  expansion  helps  provide  badly 
needed  off-farm  erploynent,  and  it  broadens  the  tax  base  so  that 
better  health,  fan^ily  planning  and  education  services  can  be  ::zMia 
available  to  more  people.   Incraasad  agricultural  productivity 
and  private  sector  growth  are  both  necessary  conditions  to  broad- 
based  and  sustainable  socio-econoir.ic  development. 

Ir.tsQratip'?  Global  Issues 

In  Africa,  A.I.D.  has  given  incra.^sing  anphasis  to  integrating 
into  our  strategies  and  country  prograns  tho^rie  thenes  Identified 
by  the  new  Adrr.lnistration  as  "global  issues".   The  icportance  of 
these  issues  is  reflected  In  the  oignificint  rise  in  fun:iing  fron 
FY  S9  -  FY  93  under  the  DFA. 

o    population:   increased  from  $40  r.illion  to  $63  nillion 
(additional  $45  million  froi?.  ce.ntral  resources  in  FY93) 

o    envircnr.ent  and  natural  resource  r.anager.ent:   up  from 
$40  million  to  $77  Billion 

o    dcr.ocracy  and  governance:   Increased  from  $3  million  to 
$45  million  (additional  $5  million  from  ESF  in  FY  93) 

As  A.I.D.  gives  increasing  attention  to  global  concerns  in  our 
progranning,  this  will  be  done  within  the  context  of  achieving 
our  principal  objective  of  stimulating  economic  growth. 
Increased  investment  in  these  global  thanes  is  necessary  for 
developr.ent ,  but  it  is  not  pufficient  to  enable  broad-based, 
sustainable  growth  in  Africa.   In  fact,  without  growth,  efforts 
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in  these  areas  are  likely  to  be  undermined.   Investments  In  the 
social  sectors,  especially  in  the  African  setting,  must  be 
catched  with  investnients  in  the  productive  sectors.   Our 
assistance  oust  stimulate  econocic  growth  in  order  to  move  beyond 
dep3ndency--beyond  dependency  of  individuals  on  the  state,  and 
beyond  dependency  of  African  states  on  donors. 

gtratagic  Principlest   African  Leadership  and  Participation 

Ka  recognize  that  Africa's  future  lies  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  African  people  and  their  leaders.  Our  role  as  the  aixth 
largest  donor  to  Africa,  providing  only  about  six  percent  of 
foreign  aid,  might  best  be  terced  "econonic  cooperation"  as  we 
seek  to  strengthen  African  leadership  while  also  broadening 
participation  in  the  developnent  process.   On  one  hand,  a 
corponent  of  r.cst  A.I.D.  projects  has  been  to  strengthen  public 
sector  institutional  capacity  to  plan  and  implement  development 
activities.   On  the  other  hand,  increasingly  we  have  sought  to 
broaden  participation  in  the  developniant  process,  reaching  into 
the  local  corr.niunlties  through  non-governirental  organizations.   In 
so  doing,  we  can  help  ensure  that  governnent  programs  are  taore 
responsive  to  people's  needs,  as  well  as  foster  a  n^ore  vibrant 
and  effective  civil  society.  We  r.ust  redouble  our  efforts  in 
both  capacity  building  and  local  participation  to  enhance  African 
leadership  and  ownership  of  the  dsvelopn:ent  process  and  to  ensure 
sustainability  of  our  efforts. 

Now  let  ne  address  in  nore  detail  what  A.I.D.  is  doing  in  the 
various  sectors  and  how  these  efforts,  which  are  Tiutually 
reinforcing,  contribute  to  the  achievarant  of  sustainable 
dtfvelopnent  in  Africa. 

The  cornerstone  of  African  economies  and  the  livelihood  of  post 
African  people  is  agriculture:   over  one  third  of  GDP  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  cor.es  from  agriculture,  with  nany  countries  over 
fifty  percent;  about  two  thirds  of  all  Africans  are  primarily 
c-ployed  in  agriculture;  and  a  high  proportion  of  household 
incor.e  is  derived  from  agriculture.   Consequently,  higher 
production  and  productivity  in  agriculture  are  critical  to 
pronoting  economic  growth.   It  is  also  the  cost  direct  neans  of 
increasing  income  and  improving  the  nutrition  and  well-being  of 
Bost  Africans. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  African  economic 
growth,  A.I.D.  continues  to  make  substantial  investments  in  the 
sector — $240  million  in  FV  $2,  or  about  30%  of  DFA  resources. 
A.I.D.  supports  national  and  regional  agricultural  research 
institutions  to  develop  new  seed  varieties  and  technologies  to 
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boost  production  and  productivity,  in  order  to  increase  rural 
income  and  improve  food  security.  We  have  also  encouraged 
African  governments  to  decontrol  agricultural  pricing  and 
marketing  to  increase  incentives  to  farxcers  to  grow  more  and  to 
reduce  food  prices  for  consureere. 

EnyironiaeBt  and  Natural  Reaouro  Hanaq»m»nt 

Sound  natural  resource  ranagenent  is  central  to  our  efforts  to 
promote  sustainable  agricultural  and  economic  growth.   A.I.D.  has 
Increasdd  its  funding  to  develop  and  prorccte  improved  farming 
practices  and  governnsnt  policies  which  encourage  sound 
stewardship  of  the  natural  resource  base. 

There  is  a  strong  interdependence  between  natural  resource 
management  and  economic  growth.   While  wise  natural  resource 
r^anagement  is  necessary  for  sustainable  growth,  particularly  in 
Africa's  agriculturally-based  economies,  economic  growth  is  also 
necessary  to  encourage  better  use  of  the  natural  resource  base. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  resource-poor  far-,ers  are  not  able  to 
adopt  more  intensive  farcing  technologies  and  measures  necessary 
to  protect  the  environn'ent.   Moreover,  off-farm  erployr.ent,  which 
results  fron  eccnonic  growth,  is  key  to  taking  pressure  off 
Africa's  already-taxed  fragile  ecosystems  and  reducing  de.-iands 
for  using  forests  and  wildlife  areas  for  farmland. 

Privata  Oeotor 

Sustainable  economic  growth  is  only  possible  with  a  vibrant 
privata  sector--cne  which  creates  jots  and  wealth.   Ex^-erience 
with  state-led  economic  growth  in  Africa  was  a  disral  failure. 
Moreover,  since  1985  -uch  of  the  growth  of  African  economies  has 
been  concentrated  In  agriculture  and  the  ir.forral  economy.   A 
broader  base  for  economic  growth  is  rGq\iired;  the  fornal  economy 
rr.'jst  also  expand.   Private  sector  expansion  also  contributes  to 
the  provision  of  social  services;  it  generates  critically  needed 
government  revenue  so  that  health  and  education  services  can  be 
upgraded  and  expanded,  while  increases  In  Incore  enable 
governments  to  initiate  cost  recovery  programs  so  that  these 
services  can  be  sustained. 

A.I.D.  is  supporting  African  governments'  efforts  to  restructure 
their  economies  and  establish  a  positive  business  climate.   Our 
support  for  an  "enabling  environment"  for  the  private  sector 
include:   privatization  of  state-owned  enterprises;  deregulating 
the  m.arket;  reforming  certain  monetary  and  fiscal  policy; 
promulgating  new  laws  which  protect  private  property;  and 
strengthening  financial  markets.   Direct  support  is  also 
sometimes  provided  to  private  African  enterprises  or  business 
associations.  A.I.D.  also  encourages  linkages  between  U.S.  and 
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African  buflinaae  people. 

In  a  eirailar  vein,  the  Africa  Bureau  has  very  deliberately  sought 
to  increase  participation  of  ninority  firrs  in  Africa,  as 
outlined  in  the  Gray  Ajsendjuent  legislation.   I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  last  fiscal  year,  our  funding  in  this  area  waa  $57 
million,  almost  double  the  Africa  Bureau  target.   Wa  will 
continue  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  Gray  Ar.ands>.ent  entities 
and  will  work  towards  even  higher  goals. 

In  the  near  term,  :nost  opportunities  for  private  sector  growth 
will  be  linked  to  Africa's  comparative  advantage  in  agriculture. 
Over  time,  we  would  expect  diversification  of  national  economies. 
This  will  create  the  non-fara  eDplc>TTient  needed  to  keep  pace  with 
Africa's  expanding  labor  force,  a  consequence  of  its  rapid 
population  growth. 

Reducina  Africa's  high  population  growth  rate  is  fundamental  to 
sustaining  economic  growth  and  ir.proving  overall  welfare. 
Spiraling  population  undercuts  economic  growth  and  food  security, 
both  of  which  have  fallen  in  per  capita  term.s  in  Africa.   It 
increases  pressure  on  land,  leading  to  use  of  more  marginal  areas 
and,  ultimately,  to  declining  productivity  (yields)  and  land 
conflict.   The  rate  of  population  growth  also  undermines 
governrents'  efforts  to  broaden  access  to  critical  social 
services,  including  primary  health  care  and  basic  education, 
which  the  private  sector  in  Africa  is  not  yet  able  to  prcvide 
ccrprehensivaly .   Ultirately,  high  fertility  reduces  a  faiily's 
ability  to  provije  basic  needs  -  focd,  health  cara  and  ©d.ication. 

Slowing  population  growth  requires  programs  which  both  increase 
derand  fcr  family  planning  services  and  corrn-odities  and  Irprove 
sjpply  of  these  services.   Current  contraceptive  prevalenre  rates 
and  knowledge  of  modern  contraceptive  methods  are  extremely  low 
in  Africa.   To  increase  demand,  A.I.D.  is  mounting  aggressive 
information,  education  and  communication  (lEC)  programs,  aimed  at 
men  as  well  as  women. 

On  the  supply  side,  A.I.D.  is:   (1)  addressing  key  policy 
constraints,  including  pro-natalist  policies  which  inhibit 
availability;  (2)  strengthening  public  health  care  delivery 
systems;  and  (3)  developing  new  supply  channels,  particularly 
social  marketing  and  community-based  distribution  of 
contraceptivea. 

However,  if  our  family  planning  programs  are  to  be  truly 
successful,  both  in  terms  of  impact  and  sustainability,  these 
activities  must  be  part  of  a  broader  development  strategy  which 
addresses  other  major  determinants  of  high  fertility  and 
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population  growth.   Research  in  Nigeria  has  demonstrated  that 
income,  especially  a  woman's  incone,  is  the  major  datominant  of 
family  size;  as  income  grows,  fertility  rates  decrease.   Hence, 
the  need  for  a  growth-oriented  develop-ent  strategy.   Fertility 
rates  are  also  reduced  as  girls  have  access  to  education.   In 
Malawi,  both  rural  and  urban  women  who  had  received  ^py  formal 
education  conceived  one  less  child  than  non-echooled  women. 
Evidence  fron  a  cross-section  of  countries  shows  that  completing 
secondary  school  has  an  even  ii^ore  dracatic  Icpact  on  fertility: 
when  wor.an  are  not  enrolled  in  high  school,  the  average  wonan  has 
seven  children,  but  the  average  drops  to  only  three  children  whan 
40  percent  of  wo-en  have  had  a  secondary  education.   Another 
cross-sectoral  lin>cage  is  that  fertility  rates  decline  as  child 
survival  rates  improve. 

gt^'^cfttion  and  Honnn  Resourco  Devaloppag^ 

Education  is  an  essential  condition  of  development.   It 
contributes  to  economic  development  and  ir.proved  quality  of  life 
in  several  ways  because  more  educated  people  tend  to  have: 
greater  access  to  wage  employment  and  higher  incomes;  higher 
productivity;  greater  receptivity  to  new  technologies;  lover 
rates  of  fertility  and  infant  mortality;  and  longer,  healthier 
lives.   Education  also  enables  people  to  participate  more  fully 
and  effectively  in  their  own  development.   Moreover,  as  Africa 
undergoes  rapid  political,  social  and  environmental  change  during 
the  next  decade,  education  will  enable  Africans  to  respond  to  new 
challenges  and  needs. 

Hovcver,  Africa.-  school  enrollments  and  literacy  rates, 

especially  those  of  ferales,  are  the  Ic-est  in  the  world,  and 

repetition  rates  and  Jrop-out  rates  ar*  the  highest  because  of 

the  poor  quality  of  education  in  Africa, 

Hu.T.an  capital  is  the  most  critical  elersnt  of  developnent. 
Consequently,  A.I.D.  has  significantly  increased  funding  for 
human  resource  development  (doubled  between  FY  38  and  FV  93,  to 
$157  million  annually).  Including  expanded  support  for  basic 
education  (§95  million  in  FY  93). 

A.I.D. 's  goal  in  assisting  education  in  Africa  is  to  promote 
increased,  equitable  access  to  better  quality  basic  schooling. 
In  all  eleven  countries  where  A.I.D.  has  major  education 
programs,  efforts  are  centered  on  broad  systemic  changes  that  can 
lead  to  sustainable  reform  of  education,   A.I.D. 's  emphasis  on 
decentralization  of  authority  and  equitable  participation  not 
only  improves  education,  but  it  also  supports  the  political 
liberalization  taking  place  in  many  African  countries. 

The  other  major  component  of  A.I.D. 's  efforts  to  strengthen 
African  capacity  and  human  capital  Involves  advanced  training, 
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both  short-term  and  Icng-tenn,  in  the  U.S.  or  the  host  country. 
Training  is  an  integral  component  of  most  A.I.D.  projects  and 
cuts  across  virtually  all  sectors. 

paalth,  including  Child  Survival  and  BIY/AIPS 

Good  health  affects  so  r.any  other  areas:   it  is  necessary  for 
agricultural  productivity,* efficiency  of  the  private  sector,  and 
receptivity  to  family  planning.   Yet,  Africa  has  some  of  the  most 
dismal  health  statistics  in  the  world:   extreaely  high  infant  and 
child  nortality  rates  (in  1990,  107/1000  and  159/1000, 
respectively)  and  low  life  expectancy  (51  years,  in  1990). 

And  now,  the  scourge  of  AIDS  is  devastating  many  countries  on  the 
continent:   approximately  7  reillion  people  are  Infected  with  HIV; 
infection  rates  of  25-30  percent  are  not  unco=L-aon  among  adults  in 
Africa's  najor  cities.   AIDS  strikes  down  people  in  their  most 
productive  years,  and  WHO  has  estimated  that  AIDS  will  increase 
the  death  rate  among  Africans  15-49  years  old  by  40  percent 
during  the  next  couple  years.   By  the  nid  19908,  the  gains  aade 
in  reducing  child  nortality  nay  begin  to  reverse  because  of  the 
increasing  Incidence  of  pediatric  AIDS.   The  deadly  disease 
threatens  to  halt  or  reverse  the  social  and  economic  gains  made 
in  many  African  countries. 

Consequently,  A.I.D. 's  funding  for  child  survival  and  HIV/AIDS 
has  more  than  doubled  since  1988.   A.I.D.  's  primary  child 
survival  interventicns  have  been:   irounizaticn  against  childhood 
diseases,  oral  rehydration  therapy,  malaria  and  respiratory 
diseass  prevention  and  traat-ant,  and  child  nv-tritlon  programs. 
A.I.D.  has  provided  over  $20C  million  for  ccrbatting  HIV/AIDS 
alone  iurin'g  the  past  five  years,  for:   monitoring;  increasing 
governrent  and  public  avarer.ess;  and  design  and  implementation  of 
prevention  programs. 

Sconocic  Grovth  and  the  Social  Secter8->A  Concluding  Kota 

Economic  growth  is  a  fundamental  condition  to  the  success  of 
social  sector  Interventions  in  Africa,  both  in  terms  of  imr.ediate 
Impact  and  long-tenn  sustainability. 

Programs  to  slow  population  growth,  improve  health  conditions  and 
expand  education  are  constrained  by  the  poverty  of  the  very 
people  we  are  trying  to  help.   Thus,  we  need  to  increase 
household  incomes.   Broad-based  increases  in  income  are  also 
fundamental  to  moving  towards  cost  recovery/fee-for-services  and 
Bustaining  delivery  of  these  services. 

Moreover,  African  governments  are  very  dependent  on  the  donor 
community  for  improvement  and  expansion  of  social  services; 
foreign  aid  currently  accounts  for  10  percent  of  GDP.   While  most 
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African  governments  have  high  budget  deficits,  they  still  have 
relatively  low  spending  on  the  critical  social  sectors   (in  1987, 
only  12  percent  for  education  and  5  percent  for  health). 
Economic  growth  is  critical  in  ordar  to  increase  governaent 
revenue  so  that  access  to  better  cpjality  services  can  be  expanded 
and  sustained. 

pePOcra«^ie  Oovornanoe 

The  relatively  new  but  rapidly  expanding  area  of  involvair.ant  by 
A.I.D.  in  der.ocracy  and  governance  is  also  an  important  element 
In  our  integrated  approach  to  achieving  sustainable  developnent 
In  Africa.   Our  en-phasis  is  on  "deroocratlc  governance" — the 
convergence  of  "good  governaent"  (effective,  honest,  open  and 
transparent  systertis  of  oovernr.ent)  and  "democracy"  (freedom  of 
expression  and  association,  open  and  free  elections,  and  respect 
for  huran  rights) .   Strengthening  democratic  governance  is  not 
only  a  U.S.  foreign  policy  goal,  but  also  a  neans  to  achieve 
participatory,  broad-based,  sustainable  developrcent--i.e.  the 
gcal  of  the  DFA.   Moreover,  It  is  what  Africans  want. 

A.I.D.  support  to  denocracy  and  governance,  through  central 
prograr.s  and  bilateral  projects,  has  expanded  significantly  in 
the  past  three  years.   In  FV  93,  a  total  of  $50  million  of  DFA 
and  ESF  resources  is  being  provided  for  such  activities  as:   pre- 
election assessrents;  technical  and  naterial  assistance  to 
elections;  and  support  for  civil,  legal  and  political  rights.   As 
wall,  elements  of  democratic  gover.^ancs  have  also  been  Integrated 
into  broader  econo.-nic  developr.ent  prograr-S. 

?-for6over,  der.ocratic  ccvernance  concerns  have  teror.e  central  to 
the  Africa  Bureau's  prcgrarr.ing  and  budgeting  processes. 
Terforrance  in  der.ocratic  governance  is  new  one  of  the  principal 
criteria  used  in  deciding  which  countries  will  have  major  aid 
prograr.s  and  in  the  actual  allocation  of  funilng  to  countries. 
As  a  result,  countries  such  as  Ke.nya,  Malawi,  Careroon  and  Togo 
have  had  their  assistance  levels  cut  significantly. 

While  it  r.ay  be  argued  by  sone  that  democratic  goverriaoce  is  a 
legltlrate  end  in  itself,  it  cannot  be  divorced  from  economic 
growth.   Irrproved  de-ocratlc  governance  is  necessary  to  enable 
growth  to  be  participatory  and  broad-based,  and  it  contributes  to 
the  Rustalnabillty  of  econonic  reforms.   However,  denocratlc 
governance  alone  does  not  caterially  iaprove  one's  well  being;  it 
dees  not  create  wealth.   Without  economic  arowth,  the  political 
liberalization  which  has  swept  much  of  Africa  In  the  last  three 
years,  mobilized  the  people  and  raised  expectations,  may  not  be 
sustainable.   History  shows  that  the  successful  political 
transition  from  an  authoritarian  state  to  democratic  Institutions 
IIUAfil  be  accompanied  by  improving  standards  of  living.   You  cannot 
build  a  democracy  on  empty  stomachs,  as  the  recent  events  in 
Russia  and  the  Newly  Independent  States  (NIS)  Illustrate. 
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ftqrieultura 

Let  n\9  highlight  a  couple  of  euccessea  which  A.I.D.  has  had  in 
the  agricultural  sector.   In  Zambia,  A.I.D.  has  supported  far- 
reaching  price  decontrol,  itarket  liberalization  and  other  refoms 
to  encourage  farners  to  grow  more.  Then,  following  the  worst 
drought  to  hit  Southern  Africa  this  century,  the  U.S.  financed 
seeds  and  fertilizer  so  that  faroers  could  plant  when  the  rains 
resumed.   As  a  result  of  these  agricultural  sector  refonas  and 
direct  assistance  to  famers,  Zambia  is  projected  to  rebound  from 
the  drought  with  surplus  production  ^his  year. 

In  Uganda,  a  combination  of  policy  reforms  and  direct  support  to 
agribusiness  flrirs  supported  a  dramatic  expansion  of  non- 
tradit4<ifTal  sgricultural  exports.  Revenue  from  these  products 
expanded  fror:  $4  million  in  1986  to  $61  million  in  1992.   Most  of 
the  benefits  of  the  program  have  gone  to  saall  farmers  who  grow 
the  spices,  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  addition  to  the  foreign 
exchange  earnings,  this  diversification  of  exports  helped 
insulate  the  Ugandan  economy  fro:a  the  shock  it  would  have 
suffered  due  to  the  decline  in  world  prices  of  its  traditional 
export,  coffee. 

Evan  in  the  face  of  derocratic  governance  problers,  our  programs 
can  directly  ce.-.efit  the  poor  majority.   For  exanple,  in  Malawi 
A.I.D. '3  support  for  a  co.-bination  of  policy  reform  and 
technology  develcprent  has  directly  helped  increase  food 
production  and  rural  income.   It  is  estimated  that  small  farmers 
earned  an  additional  $4.4  million  in  1992  from  new  cash  crops, 
and  maize  prod-jction  and  productivity  axpsnciGd  as  .Valawian 
farmers  have  increasingly  planted  hybrid  raise  seeds  and  vere 
able  to  buy  fertilijer.   Many  of  the  beneficiaries  have  been 
small  women  farmers. 

Agricultural  marketing  has  been  improved  through  A.I.D.  's 
involvement.   In  Ghana,  post-harvest  losses  have  been  reduced 
$210  par  farm  family  in  those  areas  where  A.I.D.  built  rural 
roads.   Privatization  of  trucking  in  Mali  reduced  farmers* 
transport  costs  by  45  percent.   In  both  cases,  rural  income  rose. 

Finally,  Africa  is  receiving  strong  economic  and  food  security 
returns  from  A.I.D. 's  investments  in  aaricultural  technology;  on 
average,  each  dollar  invested  results  in  an  annual  benefit  of  25 
cents  (i.e.  a  25  percent  rate  of  return).   Maize  research  in 
Kenya,  funded  by  A.I.D.,  has  enabled  the  country  to  sustain  yield 
Increases  almost  three  percent  annually  over  the  last  two  decades 
--  a  remarkable  success  in  Africa,  without  which  Kenya's  maize 
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production  would  be  half  Its  current  level.  This  achievamant  has 
contributed  directly  to  improving  rural  incomes,  nutrition  and 
health  status,  as  well  as  enhanced  education  enrollnent  enabled 
by  the  additional  incona  available  for  school  fees. 

envtronoant  and  Natural  Regouroe  HaDaaeinant 

A.I.D.  is  extensively  supporting  policy  raforcs  and  technological 
innovations  intended  to  enhance  natural  resource  rranageaent  in 
Africa.   These  are  long-terns  investments  in  Africa's  future,  but 
there  are  nunerous  examples  of  hov  these  efforts  are  already 
linproving  the  v;ell-belng  of  the  rural  producer.  Thousands  of 
Malian  farrers  increased  their  yields  and  incomes  by  adopting 
mixed  farreing  practices  that  improve  soil  fertility.   in  The 
Gambia,  with  the  assistance  of  non-gcvernmental  organizations, 
corririunities  have  developed  land  use  plans,  reclaimed  hundreds  of 
acres  of  salt-laden  land  for  rice  production,  and  constructed 
earthworks  to  prevent  soil  erosion  and  retain  moisture.   In 
Lesotho,  herder  associations  Increased  productivity  of  the 
rangelands  and  livestock  husbandry  by  placing  a  substantial 
amount  of  land  under  managcj.ent  plans.   In  Niger,  over  60,000 
acres  of  land  have  been  placed  under  community-based  natural 
forest  management,  and  hundreds  of  woodcutters  have  increased 
their  income  through  improved  management  of  forest  lands. 

PrlvatJ  sector  Development 

As  outlined  above,  the  private  sector  is  the  other  pillar  of 
Gconorric  growth  in  Africa.   A.I.D. 's  greatest  contributions  to 
private  sectcr  evpansicn  have  bean  through  econoric  policy,  legal 
and  regulatory  reforms.   These  countries  with  a  good  "enabling" 
environment  had  an  average  4.3  percent  growth  in  1991,  while 
other  African  countries  had  only  1.1  percent  growth. 

A  rural  private  e-.'erprise  project  in  Ivenya  ."-.as  directly 
benefitted  low-lncore  people.   Over  25,000  jobs  have  already  been 
created;  10,000  ricro-entrepreneurs  received  training  in  basic 
business  skills;  and  15,000  people,  about  three-quarters  women, 
most  of  whom  had  never  had  acc^^ss  to  formal  credit  because  they 
were  too  poor,  received  loans.   Repayrent  on  these  small,  short- 
term  loans  is  an  impressive  90  percent. 

Finally,  an  example  from  Malawi  demonstrates  the  impact  of 
A.I.D. 's  support  for  privatization  of  state-owned  enterprises. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  capital  infusion  and  management  and 
technical  expertise  which  an  Ar.erican  agribusiness  firm  brought 
to  the  National  Seed  Company,  new  hybrid  maize  varietiee  were 
developed;  these  have  contributed  to  significant  increases  in 
food  production  and  improvements  in  household  and  national  food 
security. 
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J^mjly   PUnnlpg 

Faiflily  planning  is  an  area  where  proaress  coces  slew,  but 
A.l.D.'a  sustained  assistance  is  having  a  clear  impact  on  slowing 
rapid  population  growth.   Host  African  govsrnr.ents  have  chanaed 
froit  being  pro-natalist  to  supportive  of  at  least  child  spacing, 
if  not  smaller  families.   Contraceptive  prevalence  has  increased 
in  rany  countries,  and  in  several  we  are  now  seeing  a  decline  in 
fertility.   In  Botswana,  Zijr.babwe  and  Kenya  wonen  are  having 
fewer  children. 

After  a  slow  start  in  the  1970s,  A.l.D.'a  fanily  planning  program 
in  Kenya  has  become  highly  successful,   Fertility  rates  have 
dropped  significantly  (from  7.7  in  1984  to  6.5  in  1991),  and  the 
population  growth  rate  has  actually  fallen  one  half  percent  (from 
4.1  percent  in  1984  to  3.6  percent  in  1991).   It  is  estimated 
that  a  continued  aggressive  program  will  limit  Kenya's  population 
to  half  of  what  it  would  be  otherwise  a  generation  from  now  (i.e. 
120  million  by  2025  rather  than  the  currently  projected  60 
million).   This  roans  higher  per  capita  inco:tes,  greater  access 
to  public  services  and  less  pressure  on  the  environment. 

Education  and  Huran  Resource  Cevelopnent 

Measuring  the  irrpact  of  investments  in  education  is  difficult 
because  rany  results  are  apparent  only  after  nany  years.   Of 
A.I.D.'s  eleven  basic  education  progrars  currently  underway,  the 
oldest  was  begun  in  1989.   Thus,  it  is  still  early  in  the  process 
of  effecting  service  delivery.   Nonetheless,  sore  measurable 
progress  has  beer,  made  already. 

In  Mall,  primary  enrollment  in  1992  was  up  10  percent  ever  the 
previous  year,  and  17  percent  more  completed  the  sixth  grade. 
Significantly,  girls'  enrollment  have  risen  dramatically  in  only 
two  years,  from  26  percent  to  37  percent,  and  their  drop-out  rate 
has  fallen  by  65  percent. 

In  Ghana,  girls  enrollments  are  similarly  increasing.   I-portant 
qualitative  improvements  in  primary  education  are  also  being 
made.   During  the  past  year  alone,  the  number  of  children  being 
taught  from  textboo)cs  more  than  doubled,  from  21  percent  to  50 
percent.   Also,  about  six  thousand  teachers  were  retrained  to 
meet  m.ininura  standards. 

Reinforced  by  A.I.D.'s  conditlonality  in  its  basic  education 
programs,  African  governments  are  increasing  their  budgetary 
support  for  the  sector.   In  Ghana,  primary  education's  share  of 
the  budget  rose  from  38  percent  to  43  percent  in  1991,   In 
Guinea,  expenditures  on  books  and  materials  increased  from  $0.20 
to  $6.00  annually  per  pupil. 
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A.I.D.  has  trained  tens  of  thousands  of  Africans  in  the  U.S.  to 
strengthen  the  technical  and  r.anagement  capacity  of  key  public 
institutions  and  the  private  sector.   One  example  of  the  impact 
of  such  training  ia  the  Niger  Agricultural  Rasaarch  Institute 
(INRAN)  .   The  Director  and  90  percent  of  the  institute's  staff 
have  received  PhDa  in  the  U.S.  Their  enhanced  research  skills 
are  being  used  to  develop  new  seed  varieties,  and  their 
capabilities  has  engendered  new  donor  aid  for  agricultural 
research  in  this  Sahelian  ccuntry  which  is  dependent  on 
agriculture. 

Cr.9  of  the  intangible  and  invaluable  benefits  of  training  in  the 
United  States  is  that  participants  are  inculcated  with  political 
and  economic  philosophies  which  they  carry  back  home.   There  are 
nur.erous  exaitples  of  such  students  influencing  change  in  their 
societies,  economies  and  political  aysteits.   The  Prime  Minister 
in  Mali,  during  Its  transition  from  25  years  of  authoritarian 
rule,  was  selected  because  of  his  convtriitnent  to  good  governance 
and  economic  liberalization.   He  changed  traditional  noma  when 
he  selected  six  women  to  serve  as  ministers.   Other  U.S.  trained 
African  leaders  include  tha  President  of  Benin  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Namibia.   In  another  example,  over  1,000  of  2,500 
Scuth  African  scholarship  recipients  have  completed  degree 
programs  and  moved  into  prominent  places  in  tha  economy  and 
society.   Through  such  training,  ve  not  only  strengthen  African 
technical  anJ  ranagarent  capacities,  but  ve  also  promote 
political  and  economic  change  on  the  continent. 

Ch:ldren  are  Africa's  future,  ani  our  child  survival  programs  are 
helping  protect  that  future.   In  concert  with  other  donors, 
A.I.D.  has  made  so-e  measurable  progress  In  reducing  infant  and 
child  rortality  rates^-one  of  tha  few  areas  of  ir.prover,ent  in 
Africa  durirg  the  19S0s--due  largely  to  irrv.nizations  and 
traitr-sr.t  of  diarrheal  diseases.   Average  Infant  itortality  rates 
in  A.I.D.'s  child  survival  "eirphasis"  countries  dropped  from  129 
to  102  deaths  per  1,000  live  births.    Inu-.unization  rates 
increased  from  less  than  20  percent  to  60  percent  in  less  than 
ten  years,  and  it  is  estiaated  that  675,000  deaths  were  prevented 
in  1991  as  a  result.   About  half  of  all  children  suffering 
dehydration  due  to  dlahhreal  disease  now  have  access  to  oral 
rehydration  treatment;   this  was  less  than  10  percent  in  1985. 

Despite  these  short-term  successes,  the  programs  remain 
unsustainable.   The  improvement  in  African  child  health  is  due 
largely  to  substantial  donor  investment  in  some  high-impact 
interventions.   Although  African  institutional  capacities  have 
been  strengthened,  indigenous  financial  resources  are  still 
lacking  to  continue  these  prograna. 
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Progress  In  corbattlng  the  spread  of  HIV/AIDS  is  slow  by  natura. 
Nonetheless,  A.I.D.  has  played  a  key  rola  in  encouraging  reticent 
African  governr.ents  and  societies  to  confront  the  disease  more 
openly  and  aggressively.   Extensive  information  and  education 
prograaa  should  begin  to  take  effect.   For  example,  in  Bulawayo, 
Zimbabwe,  condore  use  has  increased  from  18  percent  to  84  percent 
among  high  risk  groups. 

Ponocr&tio  governance 

New  political  winds  are  sweeping  the  continent.   Only  five  years 
ago,  the  vast  r.ajority  of  African  countries  had  one-party 
political  structures.   Over  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been 
unprecedented  political  change — 30ir.e  call  it  a  "second 
revolution."  Nineteen  Presidential  elections  have  been  held,  as 
well  as  nuxerous  pari  lar.entary  elections.   Although  Africans  have 
been  Influenced  by  the  charges  in  the  world  around  there,  the 
poverent  towards  democratization  in  Africa  Is  African-led.   The 
African  people  have  made  it  clear  that  they  want  change;  they  are 
denanding  a  role  in  shaping  their  political  and  economic 
destinies. 

The  U.S.  has  pushed  for  better  governance  and  more  accountability 
to  the  African  people.   Ke  have  also  provided  critical  support  to 
fester  the  political  liberalization  and  denocratization  which  the 
African  people  are  deranding.   A.I.D.  funded  14  pre-election 
assessments  and  provided  direct  support  to  the  electoral  process 
in  Ca-aroon,  Guinea,  Niger,  Togo,  Rwanda,  Ghana,  J.'airibia,  Kenya, 
Eritrea,  Djibouti,  Senegal  and  Madagascar. 

Major  bilateral  de.-ocratic  governance  projects  have  been 
initiated  in  Mo7.a-bique,  Ethiopia,  Angela,  Kali,  South  Africa, 
Zarbia,  Rwanda  and  Guinea  Bissau. 


A.I.D.  is  encouraging  the  donor  coirjnunity  to  give  democratic 
governance  greater  attention  in  prograirjning  aid.   The  U.S.  played 
a  key  role  in  the  context  of  the  Consultative  Groups  on  Kenya  and 
Malawi  during  the  past  eighteen  months;  donors  seriously  cut  aid 
levels  In  order  to  leverage  political  and  human  rights  reforms. 
In  another  example,  just  last  week  A.I.D.  convened  a  workshop  to 
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examine  the  dynamics  between  economic  reform  and  democratization 
and  to  consider  the  Implications  for  aid  programs.  Over  30 
representatives  from  all  the  major  bilateral  and  multilateral 
donors  in  Africa  participated,  alonfl  with  scholars  from  Africa, 
Europe  and  North  America.  Key  thenos  included:   broadening 
African  participation  in  the  economic  reform  process;  the 
iitportance  of  coalition  building;  and  the  need  for  improved 
governance.   We  are  hopeful  that  a  new  Initiative  under  the 
Special  Program  of  Assistance  for  Africa  (SPA)  will  result  from 
this  undertaking. 

Significant  challenges  rer.ain.   Pursuit  of  democratic  governance, 
difficult  in  the  best  of  circumstances,  is  occurring  against  a 
backdrop  of  continued  ethnic  tensions,  a  stagnant  global  econony, 
poor  dor.eetic  economic  performance,  and  unrealistic  she  •t-tera 
expectations  about  what  denocracy  can  actually  deliver.   The  bast 
chances  for  sustaining  political  transition  in  Africa  lie  in 
stipulating  broad-based,  sustainable  economic  growth. 
Consequently,  A.T.D.'s  efforts  to  support  democratic  governance 
must  be  pursued  In  the  context  of  our  broader,  integrated 
development  assistance  strategy. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PUND  FOR  AFRICA 

A.I.D.'s  integrated  approach,  emphasizing  participatory, 
equitable  and  sustainable  growth  and  poverty  alleviation,  is 
embodied  in  the  legislation  and  legislative  history  of  the 
Developrent  Fund  for  Africa.   Key  features  of  the  C~A  have  beer  a 
corritxant  to  s-»cure  f'-ndir.j  and  flexibility  in  progra^jsing. 
A.I.D.,  in  turn,  agreed  to  program  its  DFA  resources  so  as  to 
achieve  strategic  results  and  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
monitoring,  evaluation  and  reporting  systST;.   Experience  has 
clearly  shown  that  the  flexibility  provided  by  the  DFA  enables 
the  A^jTcy  to  respond  qjickly  and  effectively  to  the  particular 
davelcp-ont  constraints  of  a  country  and  enhances  the  impact  of 
our  assistance.   The  exanples  of  impact  and  success  outlined 
above  are  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  this  approach. 

There  are  several  special  themes  in  tha  legislation  that  ara 
carried  out  in  A.I.D.'s  strategy  and  programs  in  Africa: 
increasing  local  participation;  partnership  with  the 
international  private  voluntary  sector;  effective  attention  to 
gender  dimensions  of  development  and  better  donor  coordination. 

inoreaalnq  African  Partlelpatien 

A.I.D.  believes  that  in  order  for  development  assistance  to  be 
sustainable  and  broadly-based,  It  must  respond  to  local 
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realities.   The  wave  of  denocratlzatlon  sweeping  Africa  has 
provided  opportunities  for  A.I.D.  to  work  with  a  wide  variety  of 
new  groups  and  organizations.   It  has  also  resulted  in  more 
responsive  govorninents,  that  are  willing  to  listen  to  and 
acconnodate  the  views  of  various  constituencies  in  the  society. 

Consequently,  A.I.D.  increasingly  works  with  all  levels  of 
society,  from  village  to  capital,  from  non-governjr.ental 
organizations  to  business  people,  from  local  governcent  to 
national  governinent.   Participation  takes  rany  different  forms  in 
A.I.D.  programs,  ranging  from  the  parents  who  take  part  in 
shaping  the  environment  and  curriculum  for  the  education  of  their 
children  to  business  groups  that  nake  the  case  for  liberalized 
trade  policies. 

There  are  several  means  by  which  A.I.D.  captures  local 
viewpoints.   These  range  from  social  marketing  approaches  that 
use  focus  groups  and  one-on-one  interviews  of  potential 
"clientele"  -  say,  for  a  family-planning  program  -  to 
consultation  with  indigenous  non-governmental  organizations  or 
elected  representatives  in  newly-rejuvenated  legislatures. 
Often,  theee  consultations  have  the  dividend  of  giving  local 
groups  and  their  representative  more  credibility  in  the  eyes  of 
their  own  governments. 

In  ir.plerenting  projects  and  prograrr.s,  A.I.D.  does  seek  to 
involve  local  groups  in  activities  that  have  a  local  focus.   So, 
for  exarpla,  all  of  the  11  basic  education  activities  in  Africa 
seek  to  give  the  parents  -ore  voice  in  their  children's 
education.   They  use  a  variety  of  approaches,  including  training 
teachers  to  invite  parents  to  the  school  tc  cbserve  and  consult; 
providing  '"ratching  grants"  to  parents'  associations  to  upgrade 
or  expand  schools  and  changing  curricula  to  r-eet  ths  demands  of 
parents  for  -ore  practical,  relevant  subject  matter  and  skills. 

Kor.-gcvernrsr.tel  orgarications  (NGCs)  are  exrer:  cncing 
unprecsiented  growth  in  nurbers  and  iirportancs  across  the  Africa.", 
continent.   Strengthening  these  indigenous  groups  has  become  a 
significant  part  of  A.I.D. 's  bilateral  activities.   V?e  are 
building  their  capacity  both  for  service  delivery  and  for  client 
advocacy  vis-a-vis  host  governments  and  donors.   These  groups  are 
also  critical  to  helping  com.munltles  Identify  their  needs,  as 
well  as  organize  people  and  local  resources. 

Kith  the  extraordinary  opportunities  that  democratization  has 
presented  us,  A.I.D.  can  push  itself  to  move  from  a  mentality  and 
modality  of  "development  assistance"  to  "economic  cooperation. •' 
Ke  can  be  core  aggressive  in  tapping  African  views,  talent, 
leadership  and  resources  in  the  development  of  the  continent.  In 
80  doing,  our  investments  will  be  more  responsive  to  African 
realities,  and  therefore  more  sustainable. 
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pftrtieipatlon  of  Xmartcaa  PVO» 

Ar-erican  PVOs  are  key  partners  with  A.I.D.  in  African 
dovelopcent.   Our  resident  nissions  are  in  regular  contact,  and 
consult  in  the  plannina  of  the  country  development  assistance 
strategy.   In  program  iroplejaentation,  we  take  conplerentary 
roles.  While  A.I.D,  focuses  on  improving  public  sector 
efficiency  and  effectiveness,  our  U.S.  PVO  partners  play  an 
iipportant  role  working  at  the  conuflunity  level,  supporting  African 
initiatives  and  strengthening  Indigenous  NGOs. 

Wa  recognize  that  though  we  strive  to  capitalize  on 
conplenentarlties,  we  have  yet  to  fully  achieve  the  partnership 
we  desire.   Let  r.e  give  you  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
collaboration  we  would  like  to  see  fostered  nore  broadly.   In 
Uganda,  A.I.D.  worked  closely  with  international  and  indigenous 
KGOs  to  support  a  program  to  develop  a  National  Environmental 
Action  Plan,  protect  certain  very  special  biological  resources, 
and  involve  local  groups  in  the  protection  of  these  areas  by 
creating  buffer  zones.   A.I.D.  works  at  the  national  level,  using 
policy  ccnditionality  and  technical  assistance  to  help  the 
Ugandans  develop  a  coherent  national  plan  for  natural  resource 
rcanagerr.ent.   At  the  same  time,  A.I.D.  has  made  grants  to 
international  PVOs  and  local  NGOs  to  work  with  local  populations 
to  establish  effective  rules  to  conserve  the  biodiversity  of  the 
protected  sites.   The  pvcs  and  ."^GOg  are  also  learning  about  the 
particular  proolems  and  desires  of  these  local  populations,  and 
so  are  able  to  effectively  enter  the  debate  about  national 
policy. 

We  are  wcrking  to  shara  experiences  soch  as  this  one  with  A.I.D. 
Fissions  :r.  Africa,  and  with  o-r  PVO  colic;  ^ues.   V.'q  hcce  that 
this  will  encourage  more  genuine  dialogue  and  r,5re  corplementary 
relationships  on  the  ground. 

Reflecting  their  u-^ique  capabilities,  PVOs  .-an»ga  a  lar;e  portion 
of  .-..I.::. 's  resources  :n  Africa.   About  22  percent  of  Z."A  funds 
are  channeled  through  PVOs,  and  they  also  receive  funding  from 
central  resources  for  projects  in  Africa.   In  addition,  PVOs 
continue  to  bo  jr.ajor  distributors  of  American  food  aid  and 
impler.entors  of  emergency  relief  programs  on  the  contlnant. 

Attention  to  Gender  Dlcensions  of  Dtvelopeent 

A.I.D.  recognizes  that  it  will  take  the  full  participation  of 
both  men  and  women  In  African  societies  to  bring  about  the 
equitable,  sustainable  and  broad-based  economic  and  social 
development  we  seek.   This  means  a  special  emphasis  on 
Integrating  gender  considerations  into  all  our  activltieB,  so  as 
to  increase  the  participation  of  and  benefits  to  all  nenbers  of 
African  society. 
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To  keep  a  consistent  focus  on  gender  issues  in  our  prograiB 
strategies  and  projects,  the  Africa  Bureau  has  had  a  functioning 
Worcon  in  Development  (WID)  Workina  Group  since  1987.   As  part  of 
country  developr.ent  strategies,  field  missions  formulate  a  WID 
Action  Plan.   A.I.D.  is  giving  particular  attention  to  increasing 
women's  participation  in  the  productive  sectors  of  the  economy, 
since  these  are  areas  which  have  lagged  far  behind  women's 
involventent  in  health  and  far.ily  planning  programs.   Conversely, 
we  have  begun  to  work  on  increasing  male  involveir.ent  in  family 
planning. 

We  have  some  exciting  examples  of  impact.   In  Botswana,  A.I.D. 
supported  the  establishment  of  a  new  women's  business  association 
which  is  lobbying  for  liberalization  of  lending  practices  so  that 
women  can  acquire  needed  capital  for  business  ventures.   In 
Kenya,  A.I.D.  organized  a  convention  on  wonen  and  denocratlzatlon 
which  drew  4,000  vocen  and  resulted  in  developr.ent  of  a  new 
network  which  highlights  woman's  political  and  socio-economic 
issues  to  the  national  government  and  international  coranunity. 
In  Lesotho,  village  meetings  are  informing  women  about  legal 
issues  and  encouraging  their  participation  in  elections.   Girls' 
access  to  primary  education  has  been  expanded  significantly  in 
y.ali  and  Malawi.   Finally,  woren's  participation  in  A.  I .  D. -funded 
advanced  training  programs  has  been  increased  greatly  during  the 
last  five  years,  attaining  5?*  under  the  Africa  Bureau's  Human 
"esource  and  Cevelopr.e.-^t  Assistance  (HRDA)  Project. 

Again,  this  is  an  area  where  A.I.D.  cannot  rest  on  its  laurels. 
The  cost  of  not  doing  rore  is  to  limit  the  i.Tipact  of  our 
investments.   0.-.  the  other  hand,  integrating  gender 
considerations  into  the  way  ve  do  business  will  have  prof curd 
irplications  for  Africa's  eoon-^mic  grovth  and  the  oquitable 
distribution  of  benefits. 

psrtOT   Coordination 

It  is  crucial  that  ve  work  tc  enha.ice  better  coordination  between 
ourselves  and  other  merbers  of  the  donor  community.   A.I.D. 
provides  only  five  percent  of  aid  to  Africa.   We  must  live  with 
the  fact  that  overseas  develop-ent  assistance  resources  are  going 
down,  not  up,  and  the  United  States  cannot  .-.eet  the  vast 
development  needs  of  the  continent  alone. 

A.I.D.  supports  donor  mechanisms  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
aid.   Of  particular  note,  is  the  Special  Program  of  Assistance  to 
Africa  (SPA),  under  the  leadership  of  the  World  Eank,  which 
fccusses  on  29  low-income  countries  with  good  economic  policies. 
The  SPA  Includes  every  major  donor  and  coordinates  economic 
policy  reform  assistance,  in  order  to:   harmonize  policy  advice; 
assure  sufficient  funding  for  reform  programs;  and  improve  the 
quality  of  assistance. 
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I  an  particularly  proud  of  the  role  the  United  States  played  in 
radraasing  the  Southern  Africa  drought  this  past  year.   It  is  an 
axar^ple  wherein  our  embassies  and  A.I.D.  oissions  provided  strong 
leadership  and  proraoted  excellent  coordination  ar.ong  the  donors, 
regional  institutions  and  national  governrents.   We  provided  $740 
million  in  emergency  relief,  and  we  quickly  and  aggressively 
BObilized  other  donors  in  providing  cassiva  quantities  of  food 
and  tr.illions  of  dollars  of  non-food  aid.   Cur  efforts  made  the 
critical  difference  in  averting  a  famine,  and  ve  succeeded  in 
saving  nany,  many  lives. 

The  donor  coipnunlty  must  be  nore  creative  in  stretching  the 
developrant  dollar,  but  I  believe  this  can  be  done.   For  example, 
sorre  creative  collaboration  during  the  southern  Africa  drought 
has  helped  to  bring  countries  back  fron  the  brink  to  a  period  of 
relative  prosperity.   Donors  pooled  their  resources  in  Zarbia  to 
not  only  purch.ise  needed  food,  but  to  help  get  seeds  out  quickly 
ao  that  the  country  could  take  advantage  of  the  slender  window  of 

?ood  raina  for  planting.   As  a  result,  Zan^i^ia  not  only  overcame 
ts  nalza  shortage,  but  now  is  in  a  position  to  have  a  r.aize 
surplus. 

Another  cxainple  from  Zaribia  shows  the  catalytic  role  A.I.D.  can 
play  within  the  donor  community,  and  hov  we  can  extend  tha  effect 
of  cur  assistance  by  coordinating  with  other  donors.   The  new 
govern.Tsnt  has  undertaken  a  rrassive  restructuring  of  the  state- 
run  forral  cicononiy,  including  extensive  privatization  of  state- 
owned  enti^rprises .   While  other  donors  have  promised  balance  of 
payrents  support  as  divestiture  proceeds,  A.I.D.  will  provide 
technical  assistance  which  is  critical  to  planning  and 
Irrpl  .-^rnertln-]  the  pr  ivati  iat  ior.  projrait  ani,  hence,  enabling  the 
G02  to  access  the  promised  aid  of  other  donors. 


PROGRAM  HA-VAaEMENI  ISSUES 


rocus  <^nd  CcncentratioD 

Under  the  DFA,  we  have  worked  to  concentrate  resources  in  those 
countries  where  U.S.  assistance  can  be  used  nost  effectively. 
A.I.D.  has  also  sought  to  focus  resources  on  a  fewer  number  of 
probler.s  within  individual  countries  so  as  to  enhance  the 
prospects  for  iirpact. 

The  Africa  Bureau  developed  a  naw  perforirance-based  budgeting 
process  to  concentrate  budgetary  and  staff  resources  in  countries 
where  economic  and  political  reforms  improve  the  chanca  for 
success.   There  are  currently  23  najor  country  programs  where  the 
principal  share  of  A.I.D. 's  resources  are  invested.   We  have 
attempted  to  limit  activities  in  most  other  countries.   In  a 
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further  effort  to  concentrate  rasources,  v^  have  recently  ended 
bilateral  programs  in  Comoros,  Equatorial  Guinea  and  Mauritania. 
Currently,  we  are  providing  DFA/developnent  assistance  resources 
to  37  countries.  In  addition,  we  are  providing  ESF  or  enargency 
aid  to  6  more  African  countries.  Finally,  we  have  regional 
activities  fundad  under  the  DFA,  Including  the  earjiarked  program 
for  the  Southern  Africa  Development  Coirjtunity. 

The  Africa  Bureau  has  also  instituted  a  new  strategic  planning 
ayatem  to  enhance  irpact  of  our  assistance.   Field  missions 
develop  lEultl-year  country  prograc  strategies  that  are  focussed 
on  three  or  four  strategic  objectives.   Missions  also  design  a 
raonitorlng,  evaluation  and  reporting  syster  to  track  A.I.D.'s 
progress  in  achieving  these  focussed  objectives. 

The  new  perf orrance-tased  budgeting  and  strategic  planning 
systerrs  are  now  in  place  across  the  Africa  Bureau.   Sin-llar 
syctcr^s  are  currently  being  adopted  Agency-wide. 

Country-level  Programninq 

Country-level  prograirrlng  has  enable  J  A.I.D.  to  take  an 
integrated  approach,  addressing  global  initiatives  in  the  context 
of  a  country-relevant  deveiOpr.ent  strategy  which  contributes  to 
bread-based,  sustainable  wccnoinic  growth.   It  also  enables  us  to 
direct  resources  to  those  countries  whose  eccnoitlc  policies  and 
der.ocratlc  governance  auger  veil  for  a  return  on  our  investrrent. 
Experience  in  Africa  has  clearly  shown  that  growth  and 
developrent  foilov  sound  national  policies:   low  incor.e  countries 
with  good  eccnoric  policies  had  an  average  4.3  percent  growth 
rite  in  19?:,  whi]e  grrwth  in  other  courtri'i?  was  constrained  to 
only  1.1  percent  because  of  poor  econonio   policies. 

gffacts  of  Funding  Far.-!»rk9 

One  of  the  intents  of  Congress  in  ar.tabl  ish:ng  the  Developrent 
"•und  for  Africa  was  tc  enhance  the  Irpact  of  American  assistance 
by  providing  A.I.D.  flexibility  in  prograr.iring  funds  to  respond 
to  African  realities.   With  the  abclishrent  of  functional 
accounts,  A.I.D.  fcrrulated  irultl-year  country  prcgran  strategies 
which  addressed  the  fundarental  developrent  constraints  unique  to 
a  particular  country  and  also  reflected  the  activities  of  other 
donors  and  the  cor.parative  advantage  of  the  United  States.   This 
flexibility  served  African  countries  well,  and  allowed  A.I.D.  to 
ensure  substantial  positive  results. 

Unfortunately,  over  tine,  this  flexibility  has  been  eroded 
because  of  earmarks  and  targets  applied  Agency-wide.  Currently, 
almost  half  of  DFA  resources  are  "earr.arked. "  As  a  consequence, 
existing  country  program  strategies  have  had  to  be  modified:   new 
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strategic  objectlvea  or  targets  of  opportunity  have  been  added, 
while  the  Intended  ircpact  in  other  areas  has  not  been  realized. 
The  Africa  Bureau  has  directed  that  at  least  half  the  resources 
under  new  strategics  for  major  progranrs  be  directed  to  "eanaark" 
sectors,  while  new  strategies  fcr  snail  countries  be  vholly 
structured  around  family  planning,  basic  education,  child 
survival  or  natural  resource  management.   The  nost  significant 
impact  of  this  strategic  shift  is  that  it  Units  the  amount  of 
resources  available  for  direct  invcstir.ent  in  the  productive 
sectors  for  promoting  sustainable  soclo-econoroic  developjient . 

In  closing,  Kr.  chairman,  T  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the 
subcorr.inittee  for  the  Invaluable  support  you  provide  as  ve  seek  to 
rake  a  difference  In  the  lives  of  the  African  people.   As  I  said 
at  tho  outset,  T  believe  this  is  an  exciting  but  critical  ti-e  in 
Africa's  economic  ond  political  transf or.TJtlon.   I  look  forward 
to  closely  working  with  you  in  the  future.   Thank  you. 
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BEFORE 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AFRICA 

THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  I  AM  HONORED  TO 
BE  ASKED  TO  TESTIFY  BEFORE  YOU.  I  WILL  DEVOTE  MOST  OF  MY  REMARKS  TO 
THE  ISSUE  OF  DEMOCRATIZATION  IN  AFRICA,  ALTHOUGH  I  REGARD 
DEMOCRATIZATION  AND  THE  PROSPECTS  FOR  RENEWED  DEVELOPMENT  AS 
CLOSELY  INTERWOVEN.  DESPITE  THE  SEVERITY  OF  THE  AFRICAN  CRISIS,  I 
AM  FIRMLY  OF  THE  OPINION  THAT  AFRICAN  RECOVERY  IS  POSSIBLE  AND  THAT 
IT  CAN  BE  ACHIEVED  BEFORE  THE  END  OF  THIS  CENTURY.  THE  REAL 
QUESTION  IS  WHETHER  THE  NECESSARY  POLITICAL  WILL  CAN  BE  SUMMONED  TO 
MAKE  IT  OCCUR.  JUST  FIVE  YEARS  AGO,  THE  NATION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  WAS 
TRAPPED  IN  THE^APARTHEID  SYSTEM;  MOZAMBIQUE  WAS  THE  VICTIM  OF 
ABUSES  CHARACTERIZED  BY  OUR  OWN  GOVERNMENT  AS  SIMILAR  TO  THOSE 
INFLICTED  ON  THE  PEOPLE  OF.  CAMBODIAj^^jgTHIOPIA^  WAS  RAVAGED  BY  A  WAR 
THAT  WAS  PRODUCING  ANNUAL  CASUALTIES  NUMBERING  IN  THE  TENS  OF 
THOUSANDS;  AND  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS  THAT  HAD  DEMONSTRABLY 
FAILED  WERE  IN  EVIDENCE  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT.  ALL  THAT  HAS  NOW 
CHANGED . 

THERE  IS  A  TENDENCY  FOR  SOME  COMMENTATORS  TO  BE  SO  OVERWHELMED 
BY  CERTAIN  FAILINGS  IN  THE  CONTINENT  THAT  THEY  LOSE  A  SENSE  OF 
PERSPECTIVE  REGARDING  THE  VALIANT  EFFORTS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  UNDERTAKEN 
TO  REVERSE  THE  DOWNWARD  SLIDE.  MY  PROGRAM  AT  THE  CARTER  CENTER  WAS 
CREATED  IN  1988  TO  ADDRESS  THE  DEEPENING  PROBLEMS  OF  GOVERNANCE  IN 
AFRICA.  IN  OUR  EARLY  MEETINGS  INVOLVING  SCHOLARS  AND  PRACTITIONERS, 
WE  IDENTIFIED  THE  SHORTCOMINGS  IN  GOVERNANCE  THAT  HAD  BECOME  MAJOR 
OBSTACLES  TO  THE  SUCCESSFUL  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS. 
THESE  PROBLEMS  INCLUDED  THE  MONOPOLIZATION  OF  POWER  BY  SINGLE 
PARTIES  AND  MILITARY  REGIMES,  THE  LACK  OF  TRANSPARENCY  AND 
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ACCOUNTABILITY  IN  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS,  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF 
FUNDAMENTAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  CIVIL  LIBERTIES,  AND  THE  ABSENCE  OF 
MEANINGFUL  PARTICIPATION  IN  POLITICAL  AFFAIRS  BY  LARGE  SECTIONS  OF 
THE  POPULATION. 

AS  WE  BEGAN  THESE  CONSULTATIONS,  IT  WAS  CLEAR  THAT  AFRICA 
STOOD  ON  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  A  NEW  ERA  OF  RAPID  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
TRANSFORMATION.  ONLY  FOUR  COUNTRIES  IN  1989  COULD  BE  CLASSIFIED  AS 
PLURALIST  DEMOCRACIES,  USING  THE  MINIMAL  REQUIREMENT  THAT 
OPPOSITION  POLITICAL  PARTIES  SHOULD  BE  CONSTITUTIONALLY  PROTECTED 
AND  COULD  COMPETE  FOR  POWER  IN  PERIODIC  ELECTIONS.  THE  ONLY 
COUNTRIES  THAT  MET  THESE  CRITERIA  WERE  BOTSWANA,  GAMBIA,  MAURITIUS 
AND  SENEGAL.  IN  EACH  OF  THESE  COUNTRIES  EXCEPT  MAURITIUS,  HOWEVER, 
ONLY  ONE  PARTY  HAD  BEEN  IN  POWER  SINCE  INDEPENDENCE,  AND  THE 
POSSIBILITY  OF  CHANGING  GOVERNMENTS  VIA  THE  ELECTORAL  PROCESS  WAS 
LARGELY  THEORETICAL  IN  NATURE. 

NEVERTHELESS,  BEGINNING  WITH  THE  MANIFESTLY  DEMOCRATIC 
ELECTION  IN  NAMIBIA  IN  MARCH  1990  UNDER  INTERNATIONAL  SUPERVISION, 
THE  NUMBER  OF  AFRICAN  COUNTRIES  THAT  WE  HAVE  BEEN  ABLE  TO  CLASSIFY 
AS  DEMOCRATIC  IN  OUR  PUBLICATION,  AFRICA  DEMOS,  HAS  MORE  THAN 
TRIPLED  IN  THE  PAST  THREE  YEARS.  THAT  NXMBER  NOW  STANDS  AT  14 
ALTHOUGH  IT  MUST  BE  ACKNOWLEDGED  THAT  SEVERAL  OF  THESE  EMERGENT 
DEMOCRACIES  ARE  EXTREMELY  FRAGILE  IN  NATURE.  IT  SHOULD  ALSO  BE 
BORNE  IN  MIND  THAT  THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  ADDITIONAL  AFRICAN  COUNTRIES 
THAT  HAVE  CONDUCTED  MULTIPARTY  ELECTIONS  IN  THE  LAST  FEW  YEARS  BUT 
IN  WHICH  THE  ABSENCE  OF  A  LEVEL  PLAYING-FIELD  BETWEEN  THE 
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GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  OPPOSITION,  REFLECTED  IN  THE  ONE-SIDED  NATURE  OF 
ELECTORAL  RULES  AND  OPERATIONS  AND  THE  UNSATISFACTORY  CONDUCT  OF 
THE  ELECTIONS,  PREVENT  US  FROM  ASSERTING  THAT  THE  WILL  OF  THE 
PEOPLE  WAS  FAIRLY  REFLECTED  IN  THE  VOTING  RESULTS.  EVEN  IN  SUCH 
CASES  OF  WHAT  COULD  BE  CALLED  PARTIAL  TRANSITIONS,  SIGNIFICANT 
CHANGES  HAVE  TAKEN  PLACE  THAT  COULD  LAY  THE  BASIS  FOR  FURTHER 
DEMOCRATIC  PROGRESS.  THESE  CHANGES  INCLUDE  GREATER  FREEDOMS  OF 
EXPRESSION,  OF  MOVEMENT,  OF  ASSOCIATION  AND  OF  THE  PRESS.  WHEREAS 
ONE  COULD  COUNT  ON  ONE  HAND  THE  NUMBER  OF  AFRICAN  NATIONS  IN  WHICH 
FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  PREVIOUSLY  EXISTED,  TODAY  MOST  PEOPLE  IN  THE 
CONTINENT  HAVE  ACCESS  TO  A  RANGE  OF  OPINIONS  AND  REPORTS  IN  THE 
INDEPENDENT  MEDIA.  MOREOVER,  ALTHOUGH  OPPOSITION  POLITICAL  PARTIES 
IN  SUCH  COUNTRIES  HAVE  FOUND  THEMSELVES  COMPETING  UNFAIRLY  AGAINST 
REGIMES  THAT  DOMINATE  THE  OFFICIAL  MEDIA,  MANIPULATE  THE  ELECTORAL 
PROCESS  AND,  IN  SOME  CASES,  USE  PHYSICAL  FORCE  TO  INTIMIDATE 
OPPONENTS,  THE  FACT  IS  THAT  THESE  PARTIES  DO  EXIST  AND  CAN  MAKE  USE 
OF  THE  NEW  FREEDOMS  TO  WAGE  A  STRUGGLE  FOR  FURTHER  DEMOCRATIC 
PROGRESS . 

IT  WOULD  BE  A  MISTAKE  TO  CONSIDER  THE  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 
CHANGES  THAT  HAVE  OCCURRED  IN  AFRICAN  COUNTRIES  IN  ISOLATION  FROM 
WHAT  HAS  BEEN  TAKING  PLACE  IN  THE  ECONOMIC  SPHERE.  TWENTY-EIGHT 
COUNTRIES,  OR  TWICE  AS  MANY  AS  WE  CLASSIFY  AS  DEMOCRATIC,  ARE  NOW 
ENGAGED  IN  IMPLEMENTING  PROGRAMS  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  ECONOMIC  REFORMS 
UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  SUCH 
AS  THE  IMF  AND  THE  WORLD  BANK.   THE  NATURE  OF  THESE  PROGRAMS  IS 
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WELL-KNOVm  AND  THEY  VARY  ONLY  SLIGHTLY  FROM  COUNTRY  TO  COUNTRY. 
THEIR  BASIC  PREMISE  IS  THE  NEED  TO  REDUCE  THE  FORMERLY  DOMINANT 
ROLE  OF  THE  STATE  IN  THE  ECONOMY  AND  TO  ENCOURAGE  THE  OPERATION  OF 
MARKET  FORCES.  THE  TRANSFORMATIONS  ENGENDERED  BY  STRUCTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  HAVE  BEEN  JUST  AS  SWEEPING  AS  THE  POLITICAL  OPENINGS.  IN 
ALL  CASES,  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  EXTREMELY  PAINFUL  TO  THE  POPULATIONS 
CONCERNED,  WHO  HAVE  ENDURED  SOARING  UNEMPLOYMENT  AS  GOVERNMENT 
ROLLS  HAVE  BEEN  REDUCED,  INCREASED  PRICES  FOR  MANY  GOODS  AND 
SERVICES,  THE  REDUCTION  OF  SUBSIDIES  FOR  BASIC  COMMODITIES, 
DEVALUED  CURENCIES,  AND  INCREASED  COMPETION  FOR  WEAK  INDUSTRIES  AS 
IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS  HAVE  BEEN  RELAXED. 

OTHER  SPEAKERS  WILL  ADDRESS  DEVELOPMENT  ISSUES  IN  THESE 
HEARINGS.  I  WISH  TO  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  MANY  AFRICAN 
COUNTRIES  IN  RECENT  YEARS  HAVE  BEEN  TAKING  DECISIVE  STEPS  THAT 
ACCORD  WITH  THE  GENERAL  POLICY  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT  ON  THE  CENTRAL  ISSUES  OF  DEMOCRATIZATION  AND  ECONOMIC 
LIBERALIZATION.  WHAT  MANY  AFRICANS  CONTEND,  HOWEVER,  IS  THAT  THEIR 
EFFORTS  ARE  RECEIVING  INADEQUATE  RECOGNITION  AND  SUPPORT  BY  OUR 
GOVERNMENT  AND  OUR  PEOPLE,  AS  WELL  AS  BY  OTHER  INDUSTRIALIZED 
NATIONS  AND  THE  WORLD  COMMUNITY  IN  GENERAL.  I  WILL  DEVOTE  THE  REST 
OF  THIS  STATEMENT  TO  SETTING  FORWARD  THE  ELEMENTS,  AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL  UNDERPINNINGS,  OF  A  PROGRAM  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  DEMOCRATIC 
TRANSFORMATIONS  IN  AFRICA  WHOSE  AIM  WOULD  BE  TO  ENSURE  THAT  THE 
NUMBER  OF  COUNTRIES  TAKING  "THE  GAMBLE  OF  DEMOCRACY"  CONTINUES  TO 
INCREASE  AND  THAT  MOST  OF  THEM  WILL  SEE  THEIR  DEMOCRATIC  SYSTEMS 
CONSOLIDATED.  MOREOVER,  IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  DEMONSTRATE  TO  THEIR 
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SUFFERING  POPULATIONS  THAT  DEMOCRACY  CAN  DELIVER  IN  MAKING  POSSIBLE 
A  BETTER  LIFE  IN  ALL  DOMAINS,  ECONOMIC,  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 

I.    OUR  ORGANIC  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  AFRICA 

FOREIGN  POLICY  ANALYSTS  AND  ADVOCATES  FIND  INDISPENSABLE  THE 
USE  OF  THE  TERM  "SPECIAL  RELATIONSHIP"  TO  EXPLAIN  ANY  SIGNIFICANT 
COMMITMENT  OF  THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  TO  OTHER  COUNTRIES  OR  AREAS.  WE 
HAVE  HAD  A  SPECIAL  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  THROUGHOUT 
THIS  CENTURY  THAT  HAS  JUSTIFIED  MAJOR  POLICY  INITIATIVES.  SUCH  A 
RELATIONSHIP  WAS  EXTENDED  TO  WESTERN  EUROPE  DURING  THE  COURSE  OF 
WORLD  WAR  II  AND  TOOK  CONCRETE  FORM  IN  THE  MARSHALL  PLAN.  IT  HAS 
ALSO  BEEN  OFTEN  INVOKED  TO  EXPLAIN  OUR  FIRM  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  STATE 
OF  ISRAEL  SINCE  ITS  CREATION  IN  1948.  AT  THE  RECENT  SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE  IN  VANCOUVER,  IT  WAS  NOT  SURPRISING,  THEREFORE,  THAT 
REFERENCE  TO  A  SPECIAL  RELATIONSHIP  ACCOMPANIED  THE  ARRAY  OF 
INITIATIVES  BEING  PROPOSED  TO  ASSIST  RUSSIA  IN  MAKING  THE 
TRANSITION  TO  A  PLURALIST  DEMOCRACY  AND  FREE-MARKET  ECONOMY. 

WITH  REGARD  TO  AFRICA,  I  HAVE  LONG  BELIEVED  THAT  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WILL  NEVER  PLAY  A  FULLY  CONSTRUCTIVE  ROLE  IN  THE  CONTINENT 
UNTIL  OUR  POLITICAL  LEADERS  DRAW  INSPIRATION  FROM  CERTAIN  ASPECTS 
OF  THE  HISTORY  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  OUR  OWN  COUNTRY.  AS  SUSAN  VOGEL, 
AN  ART  CURATOR,  RECENTLY  CONTENDED:  "IT  IS  THE  AFRICAN  INGREDIENT 
IN  OUR  CULTURE  THAT  MAKES  US  DISTINCTIVE  AS  AMERICANS."  THERE  IS 
NO  IMPORTANT  HISTORICAL  MONUMENT  THAT  REFLECTS  THE  FUNDAMENTAL 
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CONNECTION  BETWEEN  AFRICA  AND  AMERICA  THAT  WAS  FORGED  DURING  THE 
CENTURIES  OF  AFRICAN  SLAVERY  AND  THE  SLAVE  TRADE.  PERHAPS  OUR 
COMPREHENSIVE  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  CURRENT  TRANSFORMATIONS  IN  AFRICA 
COULD  PRODUCE  AN  ENDURING  MONUMENT. 

II.  RECOGNIZING  AFRICA'S  POLITICAL  TRANSFORMATIONS 

THE  HISTORIC  TRANSFORMATIONS  THAT  BEGAN  IN  AFRICA,  AT  THE  SAME 
TIME  AS  SIMILAR  UPHEAVALS  WERE  OCCURRING  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE,  ARE 
KNOWN  TO  SPECIALISTS  ON  AFRICA  AND  SOME  WELL-INFORMED  PERSONS  BUT 
NOT  TO  THE  GENERAL  U.S  POPULATION.  FOR  THE  LATTER,  ANY  GOOD  NEWS 
ABOUT  AFRICA  IS  USUALLY  DROWNED  OUT  BY  THE  DAILY  DIET  OF  REPORTS  OF 
CONFLICTS  AND  FAMINE.  IT  IS  UP  TO  OUR  ELECTED  POLITICAL  LEADERS  TO 
CALL  ATTENTION  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  NEARLY  A  QUARTER  OF  AFRICAN  STATES 
ARE  NOW  CONSTITUTIONAL  DEMOCRACIES.  BY  THE  END  OF  1993,  THAT 
PROPORTION  COULD  WELL  RISE  TO  A  THIRD.  COMPARE  THAT  WITH  THE 
PERCENTAGE  OF  LESS  THAN  10%  FOUR  YEARS  AGO!  WITH  RESOLUTE  SUPPORT, 
THE  OVERWHELMING  MAJORITY  OF  AFRICAN  STATES,  AS  IS  THE  CASE  TODAY 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA,  CAN  BECOME  CONSTITUTIONAL  MULTIPARTY  DEMOCRACIES. 
IMAGINE  THE  EFFECT  IF  THE  FOLLOWING  RECENT  STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT 
BILL  CLINTON  CONCERNING  RUSSIA  HAD  BEEN  MADE,  SUBSTITUTING  THE 
NAMES  OF  PARTICULAR  AFRICAN  COUNTRIES:  "AS  LONG  AS  THERE  ARE 
REFORMERS  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  FEDERATION  AND  THE  OTHER  STATES  LEADING 
THE  JOURNEY  TOWARD  DEMOCRACY'S  HORIZON,  OUR  STRATEGY  MUST  BE  TO 
SUPPORT  THEM.  AND  OUR  PLACE  MUST  BE  AT  THEIR  SIDE." 
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III.  THE  FRAGILITY  OF  THE  NEW  DEMOCRACIES 

ALL  THE  EMERGENT  DEMOCRACIES  IN  AFRICA  ARE  FRAGILE.  IT  TOOK 
THE  VIRTUAL  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  ECONOMIES  OF  COUNTRIES  GOVERNED  IN  AN 
AUTOCRATIC  MANNER  FOR  THEIR  RULING  REGIMES  TO  ACCEDE  TO  INTERNAL 
AND  EXTERNAL  DEMANDS  FOR  CHANGE.  RECENTLY,  THE  ZAMBIAN  REPUBLIC, 
ONE  OF  THE  BRIGHT  LIGHTS  IN  THE  POLITICAL  TRANSFOlOiATION  Or-THE 
CONTINENT,  EXPERIENCED  THE  RE-IMPOSITION  OF  A  STATE  OF  EMERGENCY 
BECAUSE  OF  AN  ALLEGED  THREAT  TO  DESTABILIZE  THE  GOVERNMENT  BY 
EXPLOITING  THE  HARDSHIPS  CAUSED  BY  DRASTIC  ECONOMIC  REFORMS. 
VIRTUALLY  ALL  THE  COUNTRIES  THAT  HAVE  MADE  THE  PASSAGE  FROM 
AUTHORITARIANISM  TO  POLITICAL  DEMOCRACY  IN  RECENT  YEARS  FACE  THE 
POSSIBLE  RESTORATION  OF  MILITARY  OR  SINGLE-PARTY  REGIMES  IF  THEY 
FAIL  TO  MEET  THE  URGENT  NEEDS  OF  THEIR  PEOPLE. 

THE  UNITED  STATES,  WHILE  PROVIDING  LEADERSHIP  TO  OTHER 
INTERNATIONAL  DONORS,  SHOULD  BE  PREPARED  TO  INVEST  IN  THE 
CONSOLIDATION  OF  AFRICA'S  EMERGENT  DEMOCRACIES.  PRESIDENT  CLINTON 
STATED  BEFORE  HE  LEFT  FOR  THE  VANCOUVER  SUMMIT  THAT  THE  "QUESTION 
IS  WHETHER  RUSSIA'S  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS,  WHETHER  RUSSIA'S  DEMOCRATIC 
PROGRESS,  WILL  CONTINUE  OR  BE  THWARTED".  THAT,  WE  WISH  TO  ADD,  IS 
ALSO  THE  QUESTION  REGARDING  AFRICA.  THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  INVESTED 
HEAVILY  IN  MILITARY  AND  ECONOMIC  AID  TO  SUCH  COUNTRIES  AS  SOMALIA, 
LIBERIA  AND  ZAIRE  UNTIL  CONGRESS  INTERVENED  TO  TURN  OFF'  THE 
SPIGOTS.  IT  wrCL  COST  A  GREAT  DEAL  TO  REPAIR  THE  WRECKAGE  LEFT 
BEHIND  BY  THE  AUTHORITARIAN  REGIMES  THAT  RULED  THOSE  COUNTRIES.  THE 
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DEMOCRATIC  TRANSITIONS  IN  AFRICA  ARE  MAKING  IT  POSSIBLE  FOR  US,  FOR 
THE  FIRST  TIME  SINCE  THE  1960S,  TO  INVEST  IN  COUNTRIES  THAT  SHARE 
OUR  POLITICAL  VALUES  REGARDING  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  THEIR  PEOPLE.  SUCH  TRANSITIONS,  AS  WE  KNOW  FROM 
EXPERIENCES  ELSEWHERE,  ARE  USUALLY  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ECONOMIC  AND 
SOCIAL  DISLOCATIONS  THAT  RENDER  THEM  HIGHLY  VUNERABLE  TO  POPULAR 
UNREST  AND  MILITARY  COUPS. 

IV.  DEMOCRATIC  PERFORMANCE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

IT  IS  POSSIBLE  TO  GROUP  AFRICAN  COUNTRIES  INTO  SEVERAL 
CATEGORIES  ALONG  A  CONTINUUM  FROM  AUTHORITARIAN  STATES  TO  PLURALIST 
DEMOCRACIES.  MOST  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  CONTINENT  ARE  NOW  AT  AN 
INTERMEDIATE  POINT  BETWEEN  THESE  TWO  POLAR  POSITIONS.  ONLY  FOUR  ARE 
STILL  CLASSIFIED  BY  US  AS  RESOLUTELY  AUTHORITARIAN  AND  ONE  OF  THEM, 
MALAWI,  WILL  SOON  CONDUCT  A  REFERENDUM  TO  DECIDE  ON  THE 
CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SINGLE  PARTY  SYSTEM  OR  MOVEMENT  TO  A  MULTIPARTY 
DEMOCRACY . 

THE  FLUIDITY  OF  THE  CURRENT  POLITICAL  SITUATION,  AND  THE 
NUMBER  OF  COUNTRIES  IN  WHICH  THE  DRIVE  FOR  FULL  CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEMOCRACY  IS  ENCOUNTERING  INCREASED  RESISTANCE,  MAKE  IT  NECESSARY 
FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  USE  ITS  INFLUENCE  TO  KEEP  THE  MOMENTUM  ON 
THE  SIDE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  MOVEMENT.  OUR  GREATEST  LEVERAGE  REMAINS 
THE  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  THAT  WE  CAN  PROVIDE  DEMOCRATIZING  STATES 
AND,  CONVERSELY,  THE  SUPPORT  THAT  WE  AND  OTHER  BILATERAL  AND 
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MULTILATERAL  DONORS  CAN  WITHHOLD  FROM  GOVERNMENTS  THAT  RESIST 
DEMOCRATIC  REFORMS.  THE  CRITERIA  THAT  SHOULD  BE  RIGOROUSLY  USED  TO 
DETERMINE  THE  LEVEL  OF  ASSISTANCE  PROVIDED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SHOULD  BE  THE  DEGREE  OF  DEMOCRATIZATION,  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  AND  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  ARE  RESPECTED,  THE  PRESENCE  OF  ADEQUATE 
MEASURES  TO  ENSURE  POLITICAL  ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  LIMITS  TO 
CORRUPTION,  AND  THE  RELATIVE  ABSENCE  OF  SECTIONAL  FAVORITISM.  IT  IS 
POSSIBLE,  AS  WE  HAVE  LEARNED,  TO  ADOPT  SUCH  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 
WHILE  BEING  SENSITIVE  TO  THE  RIGHT  OF  EACH  COUNlV^Y  TO  DETERMINE  THE 
PARTICULAR  SHAPE  OF  ITS  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS.  INDEED,  WE  SHOULD 
ENCOURAGE  SUCH  EXPERIMENTATION  AS  THERE  IS  NOTHING  SACROSANCT  ABOUT 
ANY  PARTICITLAR  CONFIGURATION  OF  DEMOCRATIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

A  RELATED  ISSUE  IS  THE  LEVEL  OF  ASSISTANCE  NEEDED.  I  HAVE 
TAKEN  THE  POSITION  IN  OTHER  FORA  THAT  THE  TOTAL  EXTERNAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  AFRICAN  NATIONS  TODAY  -  APPROXIMATELY  17  BILLION  ANNUALLY  OF 
WHICH  THE  UNITED  STATES  PROVIDES  ABOUT  6%  -  MUST  BE  SIGNIFICANTLY 
INCREASED  IF  WE  EXPECT  THESE  NATIONS  TO  SUCCESSFULLY  IMPLEMENT  THE 
DRACONIAN  ECONOMIC  REFORMS  BEING  IMPOSED,  SERVICE  THEIR  OVERSEAS 
DEBT,  REPAIR  THE  EROSION  OF  SOCIAL  INFRASTRUCTURES,  AND  ESTABLISH 
THE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  A  SUSTAINABLE  DEMOCRACY.  I  BELIEVE  THAT  THE 
U.S.  GOVERNMENT  IS  CAPABLE  OF  MOBILIZING  INTERNATIONALLY  THE  LEVEL 
OF  ASSISTANCE  NEEDED,  OVER  SEVERAL  YEARS,  BUT  CONTINUED  AFRICAN 
PROGRESS  IN  BUILDING  DEMOCRATIC  SYSTEMS  AND  LIBERALIZED  ECONOMIES 
IS  ALSO  ESSENTIAL  IF  THIS  IS  TO  BE  ACCOMPLISHED. 
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V.  PROMOTING  SOCIETAL  ENGAGEMENT 

SENATOR  BILL  BRADLEY  HAS  CALLED  FOR  "PEOPLE  TO  PEOPLE 
PROGRAMS"  IN  ASSISTING  RUSSIA  INSTEAD  OF  THE  USUAL  GOVERNMENT  TO 
GOVERNMENT  APPROACHES  OF  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS.  I  HAVE 
SUGGESTED  THE  TERM  "SOCIETAL  ENGAGEMENT"  AS  THE  GUIDING  PRINCIPLE 
FOR  U.S  PROGRAMS  TO  ASSIST  DEMOCRATIZATION  IN  AFRICA.  THE 
ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  GRADUALLY  TAKE  THE  FORM  OF 
FOSTERING  LINKAGES  BETWEEN  OUR  RESPECTIVE  SOCIETIES.  AT  A  RECENT 
MEETING  AT  THE  CARTER  CENTER,  SIR  SHRIDATH  RAMPHAL,  THE  FORMER 
COMMONWEALTH  SECRETARY-GENERAL,  CAPTURED  THE  ESSENCE  OF  A  FUTURE 
WORLD  ORDER  IN  WHICH  WE  WOULD  BECOME  A  "COMMUNITY  OF  PERSONS"  AND 
LESS  "AN  AGGREGATION  OF  STATES".  AMERICANS  HAVE  REPEATEDLY  PROVEN 
THEIR  WILLINGNESS  TO  ASSIST  AFRICANS  CAUGHT  IN  THE  EXTREMES  OF 
MATERIAL  DEPRIVATION.  WE  HAVE  BEEN  INSUFFICIENTLY  CREATIVE, 
HOWEVER,  IN  MAKING  IT  POSSIBLE  FOR  OUR  PEOPLE,  AS  WELL  AS  THOSE  OF 
OTHER  NATIONS,  TO  PARTICIPATE  ON  A  CONTINUOUS  BASIS  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  AFRICAN  SOCIETIES  THROUGH  LONG-TERM  PARTNERSHIPS 
THAT  CONNECT  OUR  UNIVERSITIES,  HEALTH  CARE  INSTITUTIONS,  LEGAL 
COMMUNITIES,  BUSINESS  GROUPS  AND  MULTIFARIOUS  CIVIC  ACTION 
ORGANIZATIONS  WITH  THEIR  AFRICAN  COUNTERPARTS. 

THE  RESOURCES  THAT  CAN  BE  MOBILIZED  -  IN  PERSONNEL,  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  MATERIALS  -  IN  THIS  WAY  WOULD  GREATLY  EXCEED  WHAT  CAN  BE 
PROVIDED  IN  DOLLAR  TERMS  IN  OVERSEAS  ASSISTANCE.  I  HAVE  BEEN 
TRAVELING  TO  AFRICA,  AND  PERIODICALLY  LIVING  AND  WORKING  IN 
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DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE  CONTINENT,  FOR  OVER  TWO  DECADES.  I  KNOW  OF 
FEW  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  CONTINENT  IN  WHICH  INSTITUTIONAL  CAPACITIES  - 
IN  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  PUBLIC  TRANSPORT  AND  BASIC  UTILITIES  -  HAVE 
NOT  BEEN  ERODED  IN  RECENT  YEARS.  PER  CAPITA  INCOMES,  AS  IS  WELL 
KNOWN,  HAVE  DECLINED  TO  WHERE  THEY  WERE  IN  THE  DECADE  AFTER  THESE 
COUNTRIES  ACHIEVED  INDEPENDENCE.  ONLY  A  BOLD,  REVOLUTIONARY  PLAN 
WITH  A  LONG-TERM  PERSPECTIVE  AND  WHOSE  CENTRAL  AIM  IS  TO  CONNECT 
INSTITUTIONS,  WILL  MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE  FOR  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY 
TO  HELP  STRENGTHEN  DEMOCRACY  IN  AFRICA.  THERE  IS  A  REAL  DANGER  THAT 
HOPES  WILL  BE  UNDULY  RAISED  ONLY  TO  BE  DASHED  WHEN  THE  CHALLENGES 
-  AS  ARE  NOW  APPEARING  IN  SEVERAL  EMERGENT  DEMOCRACIES  -  APPEAR 
INSUPERABLE. 

VI.   MULTILATERAL  COORDINATION 

ANOTHER  MAJOR  PRINCIPLE  THAT  SHOULD  UNDERGIRD  OUR  SEARCH  FOR 
GREATER  EFFECTIVENESS  IN  FOSTERING  SUSTAINABLE  DEMOCRACIES  IN 
AFRICA  IS  THE  NEED  FOR  GREATER  DONOR  COORDINATION.  AS  RECENT  EVENTS 
IN  KUWAIT,  SOMALIA,  HAITI  AND  EVEN  IN  COUNTRIES  LESS  IN  PUBLIC  VIEW 
SUCH  AS  RWANDA  AND  LIBERIA^  DEMONSTRATE,  NEW  PATTERNS  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  ARE  EMERGING.  THESE  ENDEAVORS  INVOLVE 
COLLECTIVE  ACTION  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE  UNITED  NATIONS,  VARIOUS 
MULTILATERAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  REGIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  TACKLING 
COMPLEX  EMERGENCIES.  SUCH  AN  APPROACH  SHOULD  BE  EXTENDED  BEYOND 
COUNTRIES  IN  CRISIS  TO  THE  MANY  THAT  ARE  UNDERGOING  FUNDAMENTAL 
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POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  TRANSFORMATIONS. 

IT  IS  NOTEWORTHY  THAT  RECENT  ASSISTANCE  PLANS  FOR  RUSSIA 
REFLECTS  THIS  THINKING.  THE  GROUP  OF  7  NATIONS,  THE  IMF,  THE  WORLD 
BAliK  AND  THE  EUROPEAN  BANK  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  HAVE 
ASSUMED  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  SPECIFIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE  SET  OF  SUPPORT 
MEASURES  THAT  HAS  BEEN  FORMULATED.  NOTHING  OF  A  COMPARABLE  NATURE 
EXISTS  FOR  AFRICA.  THERE  HAVE  BEEN  PERIODIC  EFFORTS  TO  PROMOTE 
COORDINATION  AMONG  DONORS  IN  PARTICULAR  COUNTRIES  OR  PARTICULAR 
REGIONS,  BUT  IT  IS  USUALLY  INFORMAL  IN  NATURE.  THE  GLOBAL  COALITION 
FOR  AFRICA  (GCA) ,  CREATED  A  FEW  YEARS  AGO  UNDER  THE  LEADERSHIP  OF 
TTiE  HONORABLE  ROBERT_MACNAMARA ,  PRESIDENT /QUETT  MASIRE  OF  BOTSWANA-, 
AND  THE  HONORABLE  JAN  PRONK,  MINISTER  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 
OF  THE  NETHERLANDS,  WITH  STRONG  SUPPORT  FROM  THE  WORLD  BANK,  HAS 
MADE  IMPRESSIVE  ATTEMPTS  TO  PROMOTE  COOPERATION  AMONG  DONORS  IN 
PARTNERSHIP  WITH  AFRICAN  NATIONS.  HOWEVER,  SUCH  INITIATIVES  MUST 
BE  COMPLEMENTED  BY  AN  EVEN  MORE  COMPREHENSIVE  OPERATION  ENJOYING 
HIGH  POLITICAL  VISIBILITY  AND  TAKING  THE  FORM  OF  A  U.S. -LED 
CONSORTIUM  OF  GOVERNMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS.  SUCH  AN  EFFORT  MUST  BE 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  RESOURCES. 

IT  SHOULD  ALSO  BE  NOTED  THAT  THE  STRONG  RHETORICAL  COMMITMENTS 
MADE  BY  VARIOUS  FOREIGN  POWERS  IN  SUPPORT  OF  DEMOCRATIZATION  IN 
AFRICA  HAVE  BEEN  INCONSISTENTLY  APPLIED.  THE  RECENT  ELECTIONS  IN 
FRANCE,  COMING  AGAINST  THE  BACKDROP  OF  THE  AMBIGUOUS  AND  SOMETIMES 
CONTRADICTORY  ACTIONS  OF  FRANCE  IN  COUNTRIES  OF  WEST  AND  EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA,  HAVE  GIVEN  COMFORT  TO  REGIMES  THAT  ARE  RESISTING  DEMOCRATIC 
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TRANSITIONS  OR  SEEKING  TO  FREEZE  THE  PARTIAL  TRANSITIONS  THAT  HAVE 
OCCURRED.  SIMILARLY,  UNITED  STATES  POLICY  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
TRANSITIONS  HAS  AT  TIMES  BEEN  AT  VARIANCE  WITH  OUR  RHETORICAL 
COMMITMENTS.  IN  ANGOLA,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  AFTER  STRONGLY  IMPLYING  THAT 
RECOGNITION  WOULD  FOLLOW  THE  HOLDING  OF  FREE  AND  FAIR  ELECTIONS, 
AND  DESPITE  THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  THE  SEPTEMBER  ELECTIONS  AS  FREE 
AND  FAIR,  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  FAILED  TO  LIVE  UP  TO  IT'S  END  OF 
THE  BARGAIN,  IN  THE  WAKE  OF  SAVIMBI'S  REJECTION  OF  THE  ELECTION 
RESULTS . 

ONLY  RESOLUTE  AMERICAN  ACTION,  IN  ALLIANCE  WITH  THAT  OF 
LIKE-MINDED  NATIONS,  WILL  SEND  A  CLEAR  MESSAGE  TO  BOTH  AFRICAN  AND 
NON-AFRICAN  NATIONS  THAT  WE  WILL  NOT  RENEGE  ON  OUR  COMMITMENT  TO 
THE  INSTALLATION  OF  FULLY  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONS  THROUGHOUT  THE  AFRICAN 
CONTINENT.  THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  BE  RESOLUTE  IN  DEMONSTRATING  THAT 
THE  COLONIAL  ERA,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  NEO-COLONIAL  ONE  THAT  SUCCEEDED  IT 
IN  CERTAIN  PARTS  OF  THE  CONTINENT,  MUST  BE  CONSIGNED  TO  HISTORY. 

VII.  DEMILITARIZATION  AND  DEMOBILIZATION 

THERE  ARE  SOME  SPECIFIC  CONCERNS  BASED  ON  THE  DIRECT 
EXPERIENCE  THAT  THE  CARTER  CENTER  HAS  HAD  IN  ASSISTING  DEMOCRATIC 
TRANSITIONS  IN  AFRICA  THAT  WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SHARE  WITH  THE 
COMMITTEE.  OBVIOUSLY,  WE  MUST  BE  SELECTIVE  HERE.  ONE  OF  THESE 
CONCERNS  IS  THE  URGENT  NEED  TO  SUPPORT  DEMILITARIZATION  AND  THE 
DOWNSIZING  OF  SOME  MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  AFRICA.  MANY  ARMIES 
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IN  AFRICA  HAVE  BECOME  HIGHLY  POLITICIZED  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  LONG 
TENURE  IN  POWER  OF  MILITARY  OFFICERS,  INCLUDING  SOME  WHO  HAVE 
MERELY  CHANGED  THEIR  MILITARY  TUNICS  FOR  BUSINESS  SUITS.  SEVERAL 
COUNTRIES  FIND  THEMSELVES  SUPPORTING  MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENTS  THAT 
HAVE  BEEN  LONG  ACCUSTOMED  TO  SETTING  THEIR  OWN  BUDGETS  WHICH  ARE 
PROTECTED  FROM  BEING  REDUCED  DESPITE  THE  GENERAL  AUSTERITY.  EVEN 
WHERE  POLITICAL  LEADERS  HAVE  BEEN  PRESSURED  INTO  MAKING  CONCESSIONS 
TO  DEMOCRATIC  TRANSITIONS,  THE  MILITARY  CAN  OFTEN  VETO  OR  DISRUPT 
THESE  OPERATIONS  IN  DEFENSE  OF  THEIR  CORPORATE  INTERESTS. 
INTERESTINGLY,  A  KEY  COMPONENT  OF  THE  PACKAGE  OF  SUPPORT  MEASURES 
FOR  RUSSIA  INCLUDES  FUNDS  FOR  HOUSING,  RETRAINING  DEMOBILIZED 
TROOPS  PREVIOUSLY  STATIONED  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE.  IN  THE  CASE  OF 
AFRICA,  IT  MAY  BE  NECESSARY  TO  DEVISE  SIMILAR  TAILORED  PACKAGES  TO 
FINANCE  THE  PROFESSIONAL  CONVERSION  OF  PARTICULAR  GROUPS,  SUCH  AS 
THE  ARMED  FORCES,  OR  DOMINANT  POLITICAL  AND  BUREAUCRATIC  CLIQUES, 
TO  ENCOURAGE  THEM  TO  ALLOW  THE  DEMOCRATIC  TRANSITION  TO  PROCEED. 
MOST  OF  THESE  FORCES  HAVE  BECOME  DEEPLY  ENTRENCHED  AFTER  YEARS  OF 
RECEIVING  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  FROM  THE  MAJOR  POWERS;  AND  THEIR 
MONOPOLY  OF  ORGANIZED  VIOLENCE  OFTEN  ENABLE  THEM  TO  IMPOSE  THEIR 
WISHES  DESPITE  PRESSURE  FROM  THE  MAJORITY  OF  THEIR  PEOPLE  AND 
EXTERNAL  POWERS. 
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VIII.  ASSISTING  TRANSITIONAL  ELECTIONS 

CONSIDERABLE  ATTENTION  HAS  BEEN  DEVOTED  RECENTLY  TO  ELECTORAL 
TRANSITIONS  AND  THE  NEED  TO  PROVIDE  ASSISTANCE  OF  A  MATERIAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  NATURE,  ESPECIALLY  TO  SUPPORT  INTERNATIONAL  OBSERVER 
TEAMS.  IN  1992,  AN  AFRICA  REGIONAL  ELECTION  ASSISTANCE  FtJND  (AREAF) 
WAS  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  U.S.  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  FUNDING  HAS  BEEN  PROVIDED  VIA  THIS  INSTRUMENT  TO  A  CONSORTIUM 
OF  FOUR  AMERICAN  ORGANIZATIONS.  THIS  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  AND  VALUABLE 
INITIATIVE.  HOWEVER,  IT  MUST  BE  COMPLEMENTED  BY  OTHER  EFFORTS. 

ORGANIZATIONS  LIKE  THE  CARTER  CENTER  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
FOUNDATION  FOR  ELECTORAL  SYSTEMS,  THAT  ARE  ALSO  ACTIVELY  ENGAGED  IN 
DEMOCRATIC  TRANSITIONS,  MUST  EITHER  SEEK  FUNDING  FROM  THE  AREAF 
(THE  MEMBERS  OF  WHICH  ALSO  DRAW  ON  THESE  RESOURCES  FOR  THEIR  OWN 
ELECTORAL  ACTIVITIES)  OR  SEEK  INDEPENDENT  FUNDING  FROM  OTHER 
SOURCES.  THE  CARTER  CENTER  WAS  ABLE  TO  OBTAIN  SIGNIFICANT  FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT  FOR  ITS  INVOLVEMENT  IN  MONITORING  THE  ZAMBIAN  ELECTIONS  OF 
1991  FROM  SEVERAL  OF  THE  SMALLER  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  WHICH  TOOK  A  KEEN 
INTEREST  IN  THAT  TRANSITION  BECAUSE  OF  THEIR  LONG  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
THAT  COUNTRY.  FORMER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  JAMES  A.  BAKER  III  RECENTLY 
RECOMMENDED  THE  CREATION  OF  A  MULTIBILLION  FREEDOM  FUND  "TO  BUILD 
DEMOCRACY  AND  FREE  MARKETS  NOT  ONLY  IN  RUSSIA  BUT  AROUND  THE 
WORLD".  I  WOULD  RECOMMEND  SUCH  A  FUND  FOR  AFRICA.  IT  SHOULD  BE 
ADMINISTERED,  HOWEVER,  BY  AN  INDEPENDENT  COUNCIL  THAT  DOES  NOT 
ITSELF  EXECUTE  SUCH  PROJECTS. 
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RECENT  EXPERIENCES  WITH  ELECTIONS  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED  THE  NEED 
FOR  MORE  SYSTEMATIC  WORK  IN  AFRICAN  COUNTRIES  DURING  THE 
PRE-ELECTION  PERIOD  BY  INTERNATIONAL  AND  LOCAL  CIVIC  ORGANIZATIONS. 
ALSO  NEEDED  IS  MORE  COMPREHENSIVE  COVERAGE  OF  ALL  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
ELECTIONS  DURING  BALLOTING  AND  VOTE-COUNTING  TO  DISCOURAGE  FRAUD 
AND  PRODUCE  THOROUGH  EVALUATIONS.  THERE  IS  ALSO  CONSIDERABLE  WORK 
TO  BE  DONE  TO  HELP  DEVELOP  THE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  PRACTICES  THAT  CAN 
SUSTAIN  NEW  DEMOCRATIC  SYSTEMS  FOLLOWING  TRANSITIONAL  ELECTIONS.  TO 
THIS  END,  IT  IS  VITALLY  NECESSARY  TO  INCREASE  THE  NUMBER  OF 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS  THAT  PROVIDE  ASSISTANCE  TO  DEMOCRATIC 
TRANSITIONS  IN  AFRICA.  THERE  ARE  TOO  FEW  ORGANIZATIONS  INVOLVED, 
WITH  STAFFS  THAT  ARE  OVERSTRETCHED  IN  HANDLING  COMPLEX  TRANSITIONS 
THAT  ARE  AT  DIFFERENT  STAGES  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES  SIMULTANEOUSLY. 
AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  IT  IS  ESSENTIAL  THAT  THESE  ORGANIZATIONS  ACT  BOTH 
EFFECTIVELY  AND  IN  CONCERT.  EFFORTS  TO  ACHIEVE  THIS  OUTCOME  WERE 
ADVANCED  AT  A  HIGHLY  SUCCESSFUL  WORKSHOP  ON  ELECTIONS  MONITORING 
ORGANIZED  BY  U.S.A.I.D.  IN  LATE  JANUARY  OF  THIS  YEAR.  BUILDING  ON 
THIS  EXPERIENCE,  THE  CARTER  CENTER  IS  PLANNING  A  SMALL  WORKSHOP  IN 
EARLY  MAY  WHICH  WILL  LINK  DISCUSSIONS  OF  ELECTION  MONITORING  AND 
INTER-GROUP  COLLABORATION,  WITH  BROADER  ISSUES  OF  DEMOCRATIZATION 
AND  POLITICAL  CHANGE  IN  AFRICA.  WE  EXPECT  THE  WORKSHOP  TO  LEAD  TO 
A  VARIETY  OF  INITIATIVES  WHICH  MAY  BE  OF  INTEREST  TO  THIS 
COMMITTEE. 

AT   PRESENT,   ONLY   A   HANDFUL   OF   AMERICAN   PHILANTHROPIC 
FOUNDATIONS  PROVIDE  SUPPORT  FOR  ACTIVITIES  RELATED  TO 
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DEMOCRATIZATION  AND  ECONOMIC  LIBERALIZATION  IN  AFRICA,  AND  THEY 
USUALLY  FIND  IT  NECESSARY  TO  SPREAD  THEIR  AVAILABLE  RESOURCES  AMONG 
SEVERAL  NON-GOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATIONS  THAT  SEEK  FUNDS  TO  PROMOTE 
HUMAN  RIGHTS,  SOCIAL  REFORMS  AND  POLITICAL  TRANSITIONS  IN  AFRICA. 
IT  IS  ONLY  WHEN  FIRM  LEADERSHIP  IS  PROVIDED  BY  THE  U.S.  PRESIDENCY 
AND  CONGRESS  TO  COMMIT  OUR  NATION  TO  THESE  TRANSFORMATIONS  IN 
AFRICA  THAT  MORE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS  -  FUNDERS,  UNIVERSITIES, 
POLICY  CENTERS  AND  CIVIC  ACTION  GROUPS  -  WILL  JOIN  THE  EFFORT  TO 
MEET  THESE  HISTORIC  CHALLENGES. 

IX.  REHABILITATION  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 

THERE  MUST  BE  SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION  GIVEN  TO  COUNTRIES  IN 
AFRICA  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  DEVASTATED  BY  ARMED  STRUGGLE.  SEVERAL 
NEWSPAPER  COLUMNISTS  HAVE  REPEATED  THE  CONTENTION  MADE  IN  A  RECENT 
ARTICLE  IN  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  THAT  THE  WINDS  OF  CHANGE  IN  AFRICA  HAVE 
"STALLED"  AND  THAT,  IN  THE  POST-COLD  WAR  ERA,  AMERICA  HAS 
DISCOVERED  IT  WAS  "FREE  TO  PURSUE  ITS  OWN  INTERESTS  IN  AFRICA  -  AND 
IT  FOUND  THAT  IT  DID  NOT  HAVE  ANY."  TAKE  EXCEPTION  TO  THIS 
STATEMENT.  WE  CAN  CONCLUSIVELY  DEMONSTRATE,  AS  INDICATED  EARLIER, 
THAT  DESPITE  THE  SETBACKS  ENCOUNTERED  BY  CERTAIN  DEMOCRATIC 
TRANSITIONS  IN  AFRICA,  THE  PROCESS  HAS  DEFINITELY  NOT  "STALLED". 
FOLLOWING  ELECTIONS,  NEW  GOVERNMENTS  HAVE  EMERGED  SINCE  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  THIS  YEAR  11^  LESOTHO ,jl  NIGER  AND  MADAGASCAR .  SOME 
NATIONS  SUCH  AS  NIGERIA,  SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  UGANDA  ARE  POISED  FOR 
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ELECTIONS  OR  REFERENDA,  WHILE  OTHERS,  LIKE  CONGO  AND  GABON,  ARE 
PREPARING  FOR  THEIR  SECOND  SET  OF  MULTIPARTY  ELECTIONS  SINCE  1990. 
AS  FOR  THE  ASSERTION  THAT  "AMERICA"  HAS  DISCOVERED  IT  DID  NOT  HAVE 
ANY  FURTHER  INTERESTS  IN  AFRICA  AFTER  THE  COLD  WAR,  WE  ARE  FORCED 
TO  ASK:  "WHAT  IS  THIS  AMERICA  AND  WHO  SPEAKS  FOR  IT?" 

WITH  REGARD  TO  THOSE  AFRICAN  COUNTRIES  THAT  WILL  REQUIRE 
CONSIDERABLE  REHABILITATION  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  AFTER  YEARS  OF 
DESTRUCTIVE  ARMED  CONFLICTS,  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AND  OTHER  MAJOR  POWERS,  RECOGNIZE  THEIR  GRAVE 
RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  WHAT  HAS  OCCURRED.  WE  CANNOT  JUST  WALK  AWAY 
FROM  THE  CATASTROPHES  IN  ANGOLA,  LIBERIA,  SOMALIA  AND  .'ZAIRE,  TO 
MENTION  SOME  OF  THE  COUNTRIES  IN  WHICH  WE  WERE  DEEPLY  INVOLVED, 
JUST  BECAUSE  THE  COLD  WAR  IS  NOW  OVER.  NOR,  IN  VIEW  OF  OUR  WORLD 
LEADERSHIP,  CAN  WE  ALLOW  THE  DESPERATE  SITUATION  IN  SUCH  COUNTRIES 
AS  SUDAN  AND  TOGO  TO  DETERIORATE  FURTHER. 

X.  AFRICA  AND  THE  GLOBAL  CRISIS  IN  GOVERNANCE 

THERE  IS  A  POST-COLD  WAR  GLOBAL  CRISIS  THAT  CAN  BE  SEEN  IN 
OTHER  ARFAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  WHILE  WE  ARE  TRUMPETING  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
A  NEW  WORLD  ORDER,  ARMED  GROUPS  ARE  DEMONSTRATING  AROUND  THE  GLOBE 
THEIR  CAPACITY  TO  INFLICT  MASSIVE  SUFFERING  IN  PURSUIT  OF  THEIR 
SECTIONAL  INTERESTS,  EVEN  TO  THE  POINT  OF  DESTROYING  THE  VERY 
STATES  IN  WHICH  THEY  RESIDE.  WE  ARE  LIKELY  TO  SEE,  IN  THE  CLOSING 
YEARS  OF  THIS  CENTXHIY,  INCREASED  RATHER  THAN  DIMINISHED  ENGAGEMENT 
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BY  OUR  COUNTRY  IN  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  SUCH  NATIONS. 

I  HAVE  ADVANCED  THE  NOTION  OF  "SHARED  TRUSTEESHIP"  TO  DESCRIBE 
THE  COLLECTIVE  RESPONSIBILITES  THAT  WE  AND  OTHER  NATIONS,  AS  WELL 
AS  MAJOR  MULTILATERAL  AGENCIES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  NGOs,  MUST 
SHOULDER  IN  COUNTRIES  THAT  HAVE  BECOME  FRAGMENTED  BY  ARMED  GROUPS 
NONE  OF  WHICH  IS  ABLE  TO  DEFEAT  THE  OTHERS. 

AS  "OPERATION  RESTORE  HOPE"  HAS  DEMONSTRATED,  AFRICANS  ARE 
PREPARED  TO  ACCEPT  AMERICAN  INVOLVEMENT  AND  EVEN  LEADERSHIP  IN  WAYS 
THAT  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  ANATHEMA  A  FEW  YEARS  AGO.  MOST  IMPORTANTLY, 
MANY  AFRICANS  ARE  LOOKING  TO  SEE  IF  WE  REALLY  MEAN  WHAT  WE  HAVE 
ALWAYS  SAID  REGARDING  THE  DESIRABILITY  OF  DEMOCRATIC  INSTITUTIONS 
AND  PRACTICES.  THEY  HAVE  COME,  OF  THEIR  OWN  ACCORD,  AND  BASED  ON 
THEIR  OWN  EXPERIENCES,  TO  ACCEPT  THESE  SAME  PRINCIPLES,  PRACTICES 
AND  INSTITXrriONS  AS  NECESSARY  FOR  GOOD  GOVERNANCE  AND  ECONOMIC 
VITALITY.  TO  SAY  THAT  WE  HAVE  LOST  INTEREST  IN  THEM  NOW  THAT  THEY 
ARE  SINGING  THE  SAME  TUNE  AS  WE  ARE  -  WHILE  WE  ARE  SIMULTANEOUSLY 
SHOWING  ENHANCED  INTEREST  IN  OTHER  NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD,  INCLUDING 
OUR  FORMER  ADVERSARIES,  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  SINGING  THAT  TUNE  -  IS  TO 
RAISE  TROUBLING  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  HOW  FAR  WE  HAVE  REALLY  COME  AS  A 
NATION  IN  GIVING  EQUAL  CONSIDERATION  TO  THE  ASPIRATIONS  OF  ALL 
PEOPLES,  REGARDLESS  OF  THEIR  COLOR,  CULTURE  OR  NATIONAL  IDENTITIES. 
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Michael  Clough,  visiting  Senior  Fellow,  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations 

Prepared  Testimony  for  the  Subcomalttee  on  Africa,  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  House  of  Representatives 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  committee, 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  at  this  potentially, 
and  I  emphasize  the  word  potentially,  critical  moment  in  the 
evolution  of  American  relations  with  Africa.  I  strongly  believe 
that  President  Clinton  and  the  Congress  have  an  opportunity  to 
reorient  our  policies  toward  the  continent  in  ways  that  would 
create  mutually  rewarding  societal  bonds  between  America  and 
Africa  and  significantly  improve  the  long  term  prospects  for 
peace  and  sustainable  democratic  development  on  the  continent.  : 
also  believe  that  this  could  be  done  without  significantly 
increasing  the  amount  of  official  U.S.  aid  money  that  we 
contribute  to  the  continent.   But  I  arc  deeply  skeptical  that  we 
will  seize  upon  this  opportunity. 


My  belief  that  a  real  opportunity  for  positive  change  exi3-= 
is  based  on  three  assumptions: 

First,  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  has 
no  substantial  reason  to  be  involved  in  Africa  except  to 
promote  democracy,  development,  and/or  peace  and  security. 
Based  on  any  sober  assessment  of  current  economic  and 
political  conditions  in  Africa  and  the  nature  of  our 
emerging  global  interests  in  a  post-Cold  War  world,  there  _; 
little  if  any  possibility  that  events  in  Africa  will 
significantly  affect  our  ability  to  protect  and  promote  ou=r 
own  national  security  and  economic  welfare.  We,  therefore 
we  have  no  rationale  (or  excuse)  for  being  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  the  continent  unless  that  involvement  helps 
Africans  to  build  a  better  future  for  themselves. 

Second,  a  strong  and  growing  network  of  individuals  and 
organizations  outside  of  government  now  exists  in  this 
coxintry  that  are  ready  and  willing  to  become  engaged  in  a 
serious  effort  to  assist  Africans.  They  represent  the 
building  blocks  necessary  for  a  serious  and  sustained 
societal  effort  to  provide  the  kinds  of  sincere,  practical 
assistance  that  Africa  needs  most.  But  they  need  to  be  giv«= 
the  right  kinds  of  support  and  encouragement. 

Finally,  most  Africans  are  now,  more  than  ever  before, 
prepared  to  get  on  with  the  business  of  sustainable 
democratic  development.  Just  as  we  are  freeing  ourselves 
from  the  intellectual  straight  jacket  of  the  Cold  War,  the- 
are  in  the  process  of  casting  off  most  of  the  bad  ideas  - 
ideas  like  "one  party  democracy"  -  and  poor  leaders  that 
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llmltad  thslr  contin«nt*B  posslbilltlAfl  for  prograss  in  the 
past. 

Together,  these  three  clrcuBstances  should  mean  that  we  can 
play  a  positive  aund  influential  role  in  Africa  even  without 
substantial  Increases  in  the  amount  of  official  aid  we  devote  to 
the  continent.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  are  serious  reasons 
to  doubt  that  we  will  do  so.  I  fear  that  American  relations  with 
Africa  may  be  slowly  but  steadily  deteriorating.   We  could  be 
entering  a  bleaUc  period  in  which  Americans  will  increasingly  come 
to  regard  Africa  as  a  helpless  and  hopeless  continent,  in  which 
official  American  involvement  and  influence  in  Africa  will  shrink 
dramatically,  and  in  which  African  suspicion  and  distrust  of 
America  will  grow.   My  pessimism  is  based  on  several  concerns. 

The  failure  of  American  leaders  to  honestly  face  up  to  the 
legacy  of  our  past  involvements  in  Africa  could  undermine 
our  ability  to  play  a  positive  role  on  the  continent. 

It  would  be  much  easier  if  we  could  declare  the  past  a 
closed  book.  But  we  must  not  do  so  -  both  because  the  response  of 
Africans  to  our  new  initiatives  will  inevitably  be  affected  by 
their  renberances  of  our  past  behavior  and,  even  more 
importantly,  because  in  forgetting  our  past  mistakes  we  will 
greatly  increase  the  prospects  that  we  will  repeat  them. 

For  better  or  worse,  the  credibility  (and  hence 
effectiveness)  of  our  newly  emphasized  commitment  to  democracy 
and  humanitarian  relief  will  be  judged  against  our  record  of 
fulfilling  similiar  commitments  in  the  past.  And  that  record  is 
dismal.   For  over  thirty  years,  administration  officials  have 
come  before  this  committee  and  declared  that  our  aid  programs 
would  promote  economic  development,  political  change  and  regional 
stability  in  Africa.  On  balance,  however,  they  didn't.  Instead, 
our  aid  helped  to  prop  up  some  of  the  worst  regimes  in  Africa. 
For  example,  from  1962  through  1989,  the  five  principal 
recipients  of  U.S.  aid  to  Africa  were  Kenya,  Liberia,  Somalia, 
Sudan  and  Zaire.  We  didn't  cause  the  problems  that  turned  those 
five  countries  into  economic,  political  and  humanitarian 
disasters,  but  we  did  contribute  to  them.   Against  this  backdrop, 
it  is  not  unfair  for  us  to  ask  the  new  crop  of  officials 
responsible  for  policy  toward  Africa  to  explain  why  the  future 
will  be  different  from  the  past. 

It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  say  that  the  distorting  effects 
of  the  Cold  War  are  gone.  When  the  U.S.  decided  to  back  Samuel 
Doe  in  Liberia  in  the  early  1980s,  we  were  told  that  our 
assistance  would  ease  the  transition  to  democracy  there.  When 
they  decided  to  back  Gaafar  Nimeri  in  Sudan,  we  were  told  that 
our  assistance  would  promote  economic  reform.  When  they  decided 
to  back  Siad  Barre  in  Somalia,  we  were  told  that  our  assistance 
would  help  to  ensure  regional  stability  in  the  Horn  of  Africa. 
And  when  (questions  were  repeatedly  raised  about  our  continued 
support  for  Mobutu  in  Zaire,  we  were  assured  that  a  little  more 
aid  was  the  best  way  to  ensure  that  conditions  in  that  country 
would  not  get  worse.   None  of  the  officials  who  testified  in 
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defense  of  those  requests  ever  said,  "Oh  by  the  way,  because  of 
the  Cold  war,  you  can't  really  place  much  faith  in  our 
testimony."  Moreover,  it  is  not  entirely  clear  that  the  Cold  War 
was  the  only  reason  for  our  flawed  policies.  As  I  have  argued 
elsewhere,  a  large  part  of  the  problem  was  and  remains  the 
foreign  policy  bureaucracy's  deeply  engrained  belief  in  "quiet 
diplomacy"  and  "constructive  engagement." 

Until  we  ac)cnowledge  and  seriously  examine  the  causes  of  our- 
past  failures  in  Africa  (especially  in  the  area  of  promoting 
democracy  and  political  reform) ,  there  is  no  gurantee  that  we 
will  not  make  the  same  mistakes  again  albeit  in  a  different 
geopolitical  context  and  for  different  reasons.  One  country  where 
I  think  it  is  particularly  important  that  we  ask  such  questions 
is  Ethiopia  where  I  see  still  faint  but  nevertheless  distiirbing 
evidence  that  old  mistakes  are  being  repeated. 

Even  if  we  did  not  stand  to  gain  anything  ourselves  from  an 
honest  rexamination  of  our  past  failures,  such  dux   exercise  would 
greatly  strengthen  our  ability  to  play  a  leading  role  in  Africa 
in  the  future.  It  would  serve  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  suspicion 
that  still  unfortunately  hangs  over  our  attempts  to  promote 
humanitarian  and  other  goals.  To  illustrate  my  concern  on  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  relate  a  personal  experience  I  recently 
had  with  some  journalists  working  on  the  Somalia  story.  They 
called  me  about  rumors  that  were  evidently  being  spread  by  some 
Somali  activists  that  our  humanitarian  rhetoric  was  really  a 
cover  for  economic  and  strategic  interests.  These  rumors  are 
based  on  a  belief  that  some  American  officials  continue  to  regard 
Somali  real  estate  as  strategically  valuable  and  to  view  that 
country  as  a  future  source  of  oil.  While  these  rumors  are 
patently  absurd,  the  logic  that  leads  some  Africans  to  believe 
them  is  not  so  absurd.   That  logic  runs  something  like  this:  "In 
the  past,  American  officials  have  often  used  noble  sounding 
language  to  defend  actions  that  were  really  based  on  narrow 
economic  and  strategic  interests.  They  say  the  intervention  in 
Somalia  is  different  -  that  they  are  now  only  concerned  about  the 
suffering  of  innocent  Somalis  -,  but  if  that  is  really  true,  why 
wouldn't  they  be  just  as  concerned  about  the  suffering  that  is 
going  on  in  so  many  other  parts  of  Africa.  Maybe  there  is  realy  a 
hidden  agenda."  This  same  logic  has  an  even  stronger  appeal  when 
it  comes  to  our  commitment  to  promote  democracy. 

Until  we  openly  address  the  questions  raised  by  the  history 
of  our  past  involvement  and  by  the  inconsistencies  in  our  curren- 
behavior  in  different  parts  of  Africa,  we  are  not  going  to 
acquire  the  kind  of  moral  authority  that  will  be  needed  for  us  tc 
have  a  real  impact  on  the  continent. 

This  Committee  can  play  an  important  role  in  this  area.  It 
can  force  the  new  administration  to  speak  to  these  issues;  and, 
just  as  importantly,  it  can  maJce  it  clear  to  them  that  they  will 
be  held  accountable  for  their  words.  If,  over  the  next  few 
months,  this  administration  promises  to  promote  democracy  in 
Africa,  it  should  be  certain  that  next  year  it  will  be  asked  a 
series  of  hard  questions  about  whether  or  not  it  has  lived  up  to 
its  commitments.  And  the  Committee  should  make  it  clear  that  it 
would  welcome  Africans  and  others  to  keep  a  running  scorecard  on 
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the  consistency  betvasn  our  stated  coBmltnents  and  our  actions  on 
the  ground. 

The  failure  of  our  pol  teyTiiAkers  to  understand  the  forces 
that  influence  and  shape  their  policies  toward  Africa. 

When  Americem  officials  explain  U.S.  actions  in  Africa,  they 
invariably  present  them  as  logical  and  well  considered  responses 
to  African  realities.  In  fact,  they  are  not.  For  better  or  worse, 
U.S.  involvement  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  such  as  Africa 
where  both  our  interests  and  our  information  are  limited  is  now 
determined  first  and  foremost  by  the  editorial  decisions  of  CNN 
and  the  New  York  Times  and  by  the  twists  and  turns  of  our  own 
domestic  politics.  For  example,  while  I  believe  that  we 
intervened  in  Somalia  for  purely  humanitarian  reasons,  I  am  also 
convinced  that  we  would  not  have  intervened  but  for  a  series  of 
emotionally  moving  pieces  in  the  New  York  Times  by  Jane  Perlez  on 
the  plight  of  the  children  of  Baidoa  and  for  the  sensitive 
domestic  political  nerve  touched  by  Secretary-General  Boutros 
Ghali's  charge  that  racism  was  responsible  for  the  fact  that  more 
attention  was  being  paid  to  Bosnia  than  to  Somalia.   I  am  also 
convinced  that  the  political  spotlight  could  have  just  as  easily 
ended  up  focusing  on  southern  Sudan  or  any  of  several  other 
places  in  Africa  where  very  serious  humanitarian  crises  have  gone 
relatively  unnoticed. 

This  reality  has  several  implications.  Most  importantly,  it 
should  cause  us  to  take  official  statements  about  long  term 
priorities  with  a  grain  of  salt.  If  I  am  right  about  the  forces 
that  now  shape  our  policy  agenda,  then  we  have  little  reason  to 
believe  that  today's  priorities  will  not  be  quickly  overtaken  by 
events;  or  that  we  will  not  end  up  with  a  "f lavor-of-the-month" 
kind  of  policy.   Somalia  is  a  striking  example  of  this  danger.  In 
1991,  when  a  little  bit  of  serious  intervention  might  have 
averted  the  humanitarian  disaster  that  was  beginning  to  unfold, 
the  issue  wasn't  a  hot  topic,  so  senior  administration  officials 
(and  most  other  political  leaders  in  this  country)  did  almost 
nothing.  One  year  later,  the  issue  became  a  hot  topic,  and 
everyone  was  interested  and  willing  to  back  a  massive,  poorly 
conceived  intervention  that  will  cost  more  than  the  total  annual 
U.S.  aid  budget  for  all  of  Africa.  I  believe  we  spent  far  too 
little  money  and,  more  importantly,  thought  and  political  capital 
on  Somalia  two  years  ago,  but  I  also  believe  we  are  now  almost 
certainly  spending  far  too  much  of  these  scarce  commodities 
there.  And  I  don't  think  either  outcome  was  the  result  of  a 
carefully  considered  decision. 

Once  again,  this  committee  has  a  critical  role  to  play.   It 
is  in  these  hearings  that  a  serious  debate  about  long  term 
priorities  must  take  place.   It  is  here  that  officials  should  be 
forced  to  establish  and  defend  a  list  of  priorities  that  they 
will  be  held  accounteUale  for  in  the  future.   It  is  here  that  they 
should  be  forced  to  defend  changes  in  those  priorities. 

For  an  honest  debate  eibout  priorities  to  take  place,  we  must 
begin  by  acknowledging  that  our  resources  and  energies  are 
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limited.  We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  address  all  or  even  a 
aajority  of  the  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed  in  Xfrica. 
Moreover,  our  ability  to  nake  a  difference  will  vary  widely  from 
issue  to  issue  and  country  to  country.  We  have  to  make  choices — 
and  those  choices  will  inevitably  disappoint  some  people.  But  if 
we  make  those  choices  openly  and,  to  use  a  word  that  is  now  in 
fashion,  transparently,  our  policies  will  be  far  more  credible 
and  effective — and,  very  importantly,  less  subject  to  vicis- 
situdes of  changing  media  and  political  fashions. 

My  own  view  is  that  our  resources  need  to  be  concentrated  in 
three  areas:  1)  countries  that  are  IDcely  to  have  the  greatest 
impact  on  the  prospects  for  democratic  development  of  the 
continent  as  a  whole,  among  which  I  would  include  Ethiopia, 
Nigeria,  South  Africa,  and  probably  Kenya;  2)  countries  where  we 
have  a  special  historical  responsibility  because  of  our  pasr 
involvements,  and  the  most  significant  of  these  are  Angola, 
Liberia  and  Zaire;  and  3)  initiatives  that  will  strengthen  the 
capacity  of  Africans  to  create  regional  security  mechanisms  that 
can  anticipate  and  respond  to  conflicts  such  as  the  ones  that 
have  unfolded  in  Liberia  and  Somalia.   In  contrast,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  spread  our  aid  dollars  across  large 
numbers  of  covxntries;  nor  would  I  spend  as  much  money  as  we  are 
now  spending  on  broad  initiatives  such  as  the  cvirrent  Democracy 
Initiative. 

If  we  concentrated  our  limited  resources  on  these  priorities 
I  believe  we  could  make  a  major  positive  contribution  to  Africa's 
future  without  substantially  increasing  the  amount  of  money  that 
we  now  spend  there.  Obviously,  many  people  would  disagree  and  I 
could  prove  to  be  wrong.  It  is  for  precisely  that  reason  that 
priorities  need  to  be  debated  vigorously;  and,  just  as 
importantly,  that  those  who  argue  for  particular  priorities 
should  be  held  accountable  over  time  for  their  recommendations. 
If  a  year  from  now  or  later  it  is  clear  that  the  priorities  and 
policies  that  I  recommend  today  are  wrong,  then  it  should  cause 
you  to  question  what  I  might  be  recommending  then. 

Above  all  else,  however,  we  must  resist  the  temptation  to 
believe  that  we  don't  have  to  make  difficult  choices.   Given  our 
limited  resources,  we  can't  effectively  promote  democracy  and 
development  in  most,  much  less  all,  of  Africa;  nor  can  we  end  all 
of  the  humanitarian  crises  that  plague  the  continent.  We  need  to 
be  willing  to  acknowledge  this  fact  up  front  and  to  explain  why 
we  have  decided  to  concentrate  on  promoting  democracy  and 
development  in  some  places  but  not  others  and  to  focus  on  some 
humanitarian  crises  but  not  others.  It  is  only  by  clearly  stating 
our  priorities  (and  the  rationales  behind  them)  from  the  start 
that  we  will  be  able  to  resist  the  inevitable  pressures  that  will 
emerge  to  shift  priorties  in  response  to  the  latest  CNN  editorial 
decision.  Obviously,  circumstances  will  change  and  we  will  need 
to  adjust  and  change  our  priorities.   But,  if  we  do  the  kind  of 
job  that  we  should  in  setting  those  priorities  in  the  first 
place,  we  shouldn't  have  to  change  them  very  often  and  when  we  do 
decide  to  do  so,  we  will  be  able  to  explain  why  better  both  to 
ourselves  and  to  others. 
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I  would  like  to  begin  my  testimony  by  thanking  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Africa  for  inviting  me  to  share  a  few  thoughts  on 
democracy  and  development  in  Africa  and  the  implications  of  these 
issues  for  US  foreign  aid  in  the  region.   I^  ic  tiresly  that  the 
Sub-committee  examine  US  aid  to  Africa.   There  is  a  new 
administration  in  Washington.   There  is  a  palpable  sense  in 
Congress,  the  new  administration  and  elsewhere  that  US  aid  has 
become  ineffective  and  is  badly  in  need  of  revision;  and  there 
have  been  important  changes  in  the  world  and  in  Africa  that 
suggest  a  the  need  for  a  review  of  the  means  and  ends  of  US 
policies. 

My  testimony  will  cover  five  points  related  to  development, 
democracy  and  us  aid  in  Africa:  US  interests  in  the  region; 
changing  conditions  in  Africa;  issues  of  peace  and  security 
within  African  states;  issues  of  democracy;  and  issues  of 
development.   I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  additional  comments. 

US  Interests  in  Africa.   During  the  past  three  decades,  US 
engagement  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  has  been  driven  by  two 
fundamental  policy  goals:   containing  the  expansion  of  Soviet 
influence  and  promoting  developnent.   Our  overall  bilateral  aid 
to  Africa  has  risen  and  fallen  as  concerns  in  Washington  about 
the  expansion  of  Soviet  influence  have  waxed  and  waned.  Our  aid 
has  traditionally  been  distributed  among  African  countries  to 
support  strategic  goals,  though  the  way  the  aid  has  been  used 
(including  the  types  of  programs  and  projects  financed)  has  been 
more  closely  associated  with  prevailing  notions  of  how  economic 
development  can  and  should  occur  and  how  foreign  aid  can  be 
deployed  to  promote  it.   in  contrast  to  a  number  of  other 
governments  aiding  African  countries  (the  Italians,  the  Japanese 
and  to  an  extent,  the  French),  promoting  commercial  interests  has 
not  been  a  significant  motivation  behind  US  aid  to  Africa. 
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HOW  tho  cold  War  is  over,  there  is  no  longer  *  Soviet  Union, 
the  Russian  government  provides  no  aid  to  Africa  and  is  cloaxng 
Sown  a  ni^e?  of  its  embassies  in  the  region.  The  first  pillar 
sSpSortlnTour  engagement  in  Africa  i«  gone  and  the  second  -- 
proSotlng^development  -  appears  at  present  "°"^,^°S  ^^Jj^  *^  °^^ 
confidence  in  our  ability  as  aid  donors  to  promote  development 
has  eroded.   It  is  too  little  recognized  that  Sub-Saharan  Afrxca 
has  long  been  one  of  the  world's  most  aided  regions,  at  least  in 
terms  of  the  size  if  it»  economies  and  populations.   In  Africa  s 
poorer  countries,  nearly  15%  of  gross  national  product  comes  from 
foreign  aid;  aid  represents  an  equivalent  of  nearly  100%  of 
annual  investment  and  a  very  high  proportion  of  imports  are 
financed  with  foreign  aid.   And  these  figures  have  been  rising 
steadily  ovar  the  past  decade  and  a  half.   Yet,  the  economic 
performance  of  the  region  has  steadily  deteriorated.   The  world 
Bank  infomed  us  several  years  ago  that  in  the  Africa's  poorer 
countries,  average  annual  income  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  at 
the  beginning  of  the  independence  period  in  I960-   ft  is  no 
wonder  that  the  confidence  of  development  specialists  ln_ 
Washington,  in  other  capitals  and  in  the  international  financial 
institutions,  in  using  aid  to  promote  development  in  Africa  is 
eroding.   Development  policies  over  the  past  decades  —  from 
financing  education  and  infrastructure  to  promoting  basic  human 
needs  to  supporting  economic  policy  reforms  —  have  yet  to 
achieve  a  clear  cut  success  in  promoting  sustained  economic 
progress  on  the  African  mainland.   The  apparent  ineffectiveness 
of  aid  in  Africa,  where  it  has  been  so  large,  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  sense  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  that  it  is 
time  to  rethink  our  approach  to  promoting  development  in  the 
region. 

The  Cold  War  is  gone;  trade  and  investment  gains  for  US 
businesses  operating  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  remain  small  and 
continuing  economic  problems  of  the  region  offer  little  promise 
that  these  gains  will  become  significant  in  the  near  future. 
Progress  in  economic  development  remains  unsatisfactory.   So  what 
rationales  are  there  for  a  continuing  US  diplomatic  engagement  in 
the  region?  And  for  continuing  to  aid  many  countries  of  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa?  Why  not  close  down  some  of  our  embassies,  reduce 
our  aid  and  shift  our  attention  and  resources  to  areas  of  the 
world  where  US  interests  are  more  compelling  and  the  needs  for 
external  resources  are  urgent? 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  US  should  not  pursue  a  policy 
of  gradual  disengagement  from  Sub-Saharan  Africa.   They  both 
derive  from  the  type  of  country  we  are  and  the  values  we  cherish. 
Our  diplomacy  has  never  been  based  solely  on  our  self-interests. 
Our  values  have  long  Influenced  the  way  we  have  dealt  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  even  if  immediate  political  interests  have 
often  taken  precedence  over  values  in  our  policy  choices. 
Although  Sub-Saharan  Africa  is  no  longer  an  area  where  Important 
US  interests  are  engaged,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  area 
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of  the  world  where  our  values  are  tested.   We  belisve  that  other 
peoples  should  have  a  chance  for  a  life  where  their  human  rights 
are  respected,  where  their  political  rlahts,  such  as  free  speech, 
free  assembly  and  freedom  to  choose  their  own  rulers  are 
preserved,  and  where  the  least  advantaged  among  them  have  the 
chance  to  create  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
Much  of  Sub-saharan  Africa  remains  among  the  poorest,  least 
developed  regions  of  the  world  with  the  fewest  prospects  of 
economic  progress  in  the  near  future.   He  can  help  Africans 
protect  their  rights,  expand  their  political  freedoms  and  improve 
their  standards  of  living,  though  we  must  think  hard  about  how 
our  help  can  be  more  effective  —  especially  in  promoting 
development  —  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

There  are  few  Africans  who  would  openly  advocate  suppression 
of  the  human  rights  of  their  countrymen  today.   And  while,  in  a 
number  of  countries,  tnose  rights  are  still  compromised,  our 
voice  and  actions  have  had  a  major  impact  —  I  am  convinced  by  my 
many  conversations  with  Africans  —  on  the  improvements  in  human 
rights  that  have  taken  place  in  the  region  in  the  past  decade. 
It  is  no  longer  acceptable  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  for  African 
autocrats  to  justify  the  suppression  of  human  rights  on  economic 
or  political  grounds.   We  have  helped  change  values  abroad  by 
speaking  out  and  acting  on  our  own  values  over  the  past  two 
decades.   And  we  have  encouraged  human  rights  groups  throughout 
Africa  who  are  now  far  more  numerous  and  active  than  at  any  time 
since  thdee  countries  became  independent  in  the  early  19609.   We 
cannot  claim  all  the  credit  for  these  advances.   Other  Western 
governments  have  spoken  out  in  support  of  human  rights  as  well. 
The  many  courageous  Africans  who  have  criticized  and  resisted 
human  rights  abuses  by  their  governments  deserve  most  of  the 
credit.   But  wo  are  widely  regarded  in  the  region  as  having  been 
in  the  lead. 

Our  voice  and  our  policies  in  support  of  democracy  are  also 
beginning  to  have  an  impact  in  Africa.   During  the  early  years  of 
independence,  many  Africans  were  willing  to  support  nationalist 
dictatorships,  accepting  the  arguments  that  such  dictatorships 
were  necessary  to  spur  growth  and  that,  in  any  case,  democracy 
was  an  alien  Western  implantation  inappropriate  to  African 
conditions.   After  three  decades  of  being  deprived  of  the  right 
to  speak  freely,  to  form  political  parties,  to  contest  for  power 
in  free  elections,  of  arbitrary  rule,  of  corruption,  of  gross 
economic  misr.anagement  and  of  an  unmistakable  failure  of  their 
countries  to  develop,  most  Africans  --  and  I  include  here  farmers 
who  have  suffered  from  these  failures  at  least  as  much  as  urban 
dwellers  —  want  their  political  freedom.   And  they  have  proven 
just  how  urgent  their  desires  are  by  risking  their  lives  in 
speaking  out,  in  writing,  in  demonstrating,  in  striking  and  —  in 
soma  cases,  in  dying  --  in  support  of  denocratic  change.   The 
arguments  about  Western  governments  forcing  there  to  adopt 
democracy  and  that  democracy  is  alien  to  their  traditions  and 
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culturo  le  dismissed  by  most  Africans  now  as  nonsense. 
Practically  the  only  people  who  still  raise  this  chimera  are  the 
few  reaaining  African  autocrats  and  Westerners,  who  too  little 
aware  of  the  abuses  Africans  have  suffered  over  the  past  decades 
and  at  times  guilty  about  Western  colonialism  and  other  adverse 
Western  influences. 

In  this  time  of  "Afro-pessimism",  too  many  foreign  observers 
dismiss  or  discount  the  very  real  political  changes  that  have 
swept  Africa  over  the  past  three  years.   A  degree  of  political 
liberalization  has  taken  place  in  almost  every  country  where 
there  is  not  an  internal  war.   And  in  not  a  few  countries, 
constitutions  have  been  rewritten,  elections  held  and  new 
govornreante  inetalled.   There  are  many  who  dismiss  these  changes 
as  temporary,  as  the  replacement  of  one  incompetent  and  corrupt 
government  by  another  that  will  quickly  imitate  its  predecessor, 
or  who  predict  that  ethnic  tensions  are  bound  to  intensify  in 
democratic  systems  and  that  the  military,  only  temporarily 
chasten  by  its  rejection  by  the  African  masses,  ie  einply  waiting 
for  the  right  moment  to  seize  power  again. 

All  of  these  failures  may  occur,  though  they  are  not 
predestined  to  do  so.   But  worrying  about  the  real  and  possible 
imperfections  in  the  political  reforms  in  Africa  overlooks  the 
significant  advances  that  have  been  made  there  as  well  as  the 
time  it  takes  to  create  a  stable  and  effective  democracies.   What 
would  the  pessimists  about  democracy  in  Africa  today  have  said 
about  the  workings  of  democracy  in  America  after  looking  at 
Tammany  Hall  in  New  York  in  the  not  so  distant  past  or  the  one 
party  state  so  long  so  prevalent  in  our  southern  states?  We  too 
often  lack  perspective  on  what  is  happening  in  Africa  and  take 
the  many  imperfections  of  today  as  an  indication  of  complete 
failure  and  hopelessness  for  the  future.   Democracy  still  exists 
in  Africa;  it  is  still  evolving;  and  we  can  play  a  major  role  in 
sustaining  it  in  the  future  if  we  stay  engaged  and  committed  to 
helping  others  realize  values  that  they  and  we  both  cherish. 

Finally,  there  is  another  reason  we  should  stay  active  and 
engaged  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa.   Fully  ten  percent  of  our 
population  --  more  than  25  million  people  --  trace  their  ancestry 
to  Africa.   A  growing  number  of  African  Americans  are  interested 
in  what  happens  in  Africa  and  in  how  their  government  relates  to 
countries  of  the  region.   Our  government  cannot  turn  its  back  on 
Africa  without  turning  its  back  on  a  sizeable  portion  of  its  own 
people. 

Changes  Ln  the  World  and  Africa.   I  have  already  touched  on 
some  of  the  major  changes  that  suggest  it  is  time  to  rethink  our 
policies  toward  Sub-saharan  Africa.   The  Cold  war  is  now  history, 
no  longer  a  compelling  factor  in  shaping  our  foreign  policy  or 
the  size,  country  distribution  or  use  of  our  foreign  aid.   In 
regions  of  the  world,  like  Africa,  where  our  other  concrete 
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interests  are  limited,  wa  are  free  to  center  our  policies  icore 
firmly  on  our  values  and  on  meeting  local  needs  and 
opportunities.   Changes  within  Africa  already  suggest  what  the 
most  important  among  those  needs  and  opportunities  should  be. 
Civil  conflicts  have  erupted  in  a  number  of  African  countries  and 
continued  in  others  over  the  past  several  years.   Weak  African 
states  preside  over  ethnically  and  religiously  diverse  societies 
and  where  those  states  have  acted  in  an  exclusionary  fashion 
toward  significant  group*  of  their  peoples  —  depriving  then  of 
access  to  power,  state  resources,  repressing  or  forcibly 
assimilating  them  —  open  conflicts  have  soon  erupted.  Africa's 
growing  number  of  internal  conflicts  are  especially  troubling. 
Civil  conflicts  in  societies  as  poor  as  those  of  Africa  almost 
immddiataly  produce  humanitarian  disasters.   Thaeo  societies  have 
few  physical  or  economic  reserves  on  which  to  rely  when  the 
modern  sector  stops  functioning  and  wars  destroy  fields, 
factories  and  homes.   Civil  conflicts  can  spread  to  neighboring 
countries,  setting  off  regional  confrontations.   This  appears  to 
be  increasingly  threatening  in  West  Africa,  where  the  conflict  in 
Liberia  has  spilled  over  into  Sierra  Leone  and  where  the  internal 
disturbances  in  Togo  threaten  to  Involve  Ghana.   Keither  the 
Africans  nor  the  world  community  as  yet  have  agreed  guidelines 
and  mechanisms  for  dealing  with  internal  conflicts.   Yet,  these 
conflicts  promise  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  "new  world  order" 
that  appears  to  be  evolving. 

Democracy  has  begun  to  spread  in  Africa  but  it  is    far  from 
complete  or  stable.   It  should  be  a  source  satisfaction  that  it 
has  progressed  as  far  as  it  has.   In  just  the  past  two  months, 
there  have  been  three  more  elections  in  the  region  (Madagascar, 
Lesotho  and  Niger) ,  all  regarded  as  free  and  fair,  in  which  new 
governments  were  voted  into  power.   But  there  are  other  cou.ntriee 
Where  governments  long  in  power  have  stolen  elections  or  have 
only  implemented  a  few  political  reforms.   Democracy  remains  a 
promising  but  unfinished  business  in  Africa. 

Finally,  there  are  the  long-standing  problems  of 
development.   The  basic  failure  of  development  in  Africa  is  the 
failure  of  the  productive  sectors  of  African  economies  to  thrive. 
Agricultural  growth  -has  been  slow  --  falling  increasingly  behind 
population  growth.   Industry  —  never  a  significant  sector  in  the 
region  --  has  often  been  inefficient,  protected  by  trade  barriers 
and  government  largess.   It,  too,  has  failed  to  grow  and  in 
recent  years,  many  existing  industries  have  collapsed.   The 
successes  of  African  developinent  --  and  it  is  too  often  forgotten 
that  there  are  successes  —  have  been  in  the  social  sectors, 
especially  education.   Dramatic  advances  have  been  achieved  in 
expanding  primary  education  in  many  African  countries.   But  these 
gains  must  be  financed  with  government  revenues,  and  those 
revenuee  have  shrunk  ae  trade  and  production  in  the  region  have 
fallen.   Development,  in  short,  has  been  very  disappointing  and 
the  development  failures  of  the  region  now  threaten  its  earlier 
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development  gains. 

We  know  why  these  problems  have  arisen  in  Africa:   adverse 
trends  in  the  world  economy  have  depressed  the  value  of  African 
exports  while  increasing  the  cost  of  imports.  Rapid  population 
growth  has  put  pressure  on  fragile  environments  and  pressure  on 
limited  government  resources.   The  smallness  of  many  African 
markets  and  the  poverty  of  many  countries  have  discouraged 
investment.   And,  most  prominently  in  our  thinking  today, 
governments  themselves  have  become  obstacles  to  development, 
implementing  economic  policies  that  may  have  made  sense 
politically  but  discouraaed  both  agricultural  and  industrial 
grovt-th.  Among  those  policies  was  the  rapid  expansion  in 
government  employment.   Many  goverrjnents  offered  a  job  to  any 
high  school  or  college  graduate,  whatever  the  needs  of  government 
were  or  the  qualifications  of  the  graduate.   These  jobs  needed  to 
be  financed,  forcing  governments  to  attempt  to  extract  more 
resources  from  their  productive  sectors  and  also  forcing  them  to 
rely  increasingly  on  foreign  loans  and  grants  to  finance 
thomealvos.   And  authoritarian  governments  with  lots  of 
regulations  and  little  public  accountability  inevitably  became 
corrupt,  with  officials  high  and  low  extracting  rents  from 
private  individuals  and  enterprises,  whatever  the  long  term 
impact  of  those  rents  and  that  corruption  on  their  economies. 

We  know  a  lot  about  these  and  other  development  problems  in 
Africa.  What  we  do  not  seem  to  understand  well  is  what  should  be 
done  about  them.   He  in  concert  with  other  aid  donors  and  the 
international  financial  institutions,  have  for  over  a  decade 
supported  and  financed  programs  of  economic  reform  in  the  region. 
While  these  programs  appear  to  have  produced  a  measure  of 
economic  recovery  in  parts  of  Africa,  they  have  not  produced  the 
sizeable  and  auatained  increase  in  private  inveetncnt  that  was 
expected.   And  without  a  rise  in  productive  investment,  there 
will  not  be  renewed  growth,  new  jobs  will  not  be  created  for  the 
tidal  wave  of  graduates  coming  into  African  labor  markets, 
government  revenues  and  services  will  remain  limited  and  --  most 
importantly  —  the  poverty  that  ie  tho  lot  of  the  mass  of 
Africans  will  not  be  relieved. 

ProBotLng  Peace  and  Security.   The  most  Important  task 
facing  Africans  and  their  foreign  supporters  is  to  find  ways  to 
avoid  or  resolve  civil  conflicts  in  the  region.   The  US  can  play 
an  important  role  in  helping  Africans  develop  the  guidelines  and 
mechanisms  to  help  promote  security  in  their  countries  —  by 
prodding  African  governments  to  cooperate  with  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  in  developing  guidelines,  by  tabling  proposals 
in  these  areas  and  other  actions.   Effective  mechanisms  for 
mediation  and  peace-keeping  are  also  needed,  along  with  the 
financing  to  make  them  work.   In  this  area  too,  the  US  can  be 
helpful  with  its  pressures,  its  proposals  and  its  resources. 
Some  of  the  resources  for  the  promotion  of  peace  in  Africa  might 
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bo  dravm  from  aid  monies,  for  without  internal  peace,  there  can 
be  no  development.   But  the  most  important  role  for  our  aid  and 
for  the  Agency  for  International  Development  in  peacekeeping  may 
be  In  a  new  approach  to  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  war-torn 
countries.  We  have  put  aid  monies  into  these  activities  in  the 
past  and  continue  to  do  so.   But  in  the  future,  we  may  wish  to 
organize  our  policies  and  programs  on  providing  relief  and 
rehabilitation  to  war-torn  societies  in  a  more  systematic 
fashion.   These  problems  are  unlikely  to  abate  as  new  countries 
are  created  and  others  break  apart,  as  nationalisms  —  long 
suppressed  by  totalitarian  regimes  —  reemerge  and  as  the 
tensions  rise  among  different  peoples  living  together  in  tines  of 
uncertainty  and  economic  stress. 

The  second  issue  confronting  us  is  how  should  be  deploy  our 
aid  to  help  to  extend  and  sustain  democracy  and  political  freedom 
in  Africa.   Here,  our  words  are  at  least  as  important  as  our 
actions  and  our  aid.  Our  government  still  has  enormous  influence 
among  Africans  as  well  as  with  other  developed  country 
governments.   It  is  very  important  that  our  new  President,  in  an 
early  foreign  policy  speech,  commit  himself  and  his 
administration  to  promoting  democracy  abroad.   Such  a  speech  will 
encourage  Africans  striving  for  democracy,  encourage  African 
leaders  to  support  continuing  political  liberalization  and  will 
fortify  the  commitment  of  other  developed  country  governments  to 
supporting  democracy  abroad.   In  this  issue,  as  in  all  the  others 
presented  here,  the  US  cannot  act  alone  and  expect  to  be 
effective  in  Africa.   A  presidential  speech  needs  to  be  followed 
up  with  statements  by  senior  US  officials  and  ambassadors  and  all 
of  these  statements  —  private  and  public  —  need  to  be 
consistent.   Aid  loans  and  grants  can  be  tied  to  progress  towards 
democracy  and  reduced  or  eliminated  where  there  is  no  such 
progress  or  where  progress  is  reversed  through  military  coups. 
It  is  especially  important  to  recognize  that  while  many  Africans 
aspire  to  democratic  governments,  they  have  little  experience 
with  it  and  the  political,  social  and  economic  environment  for 
stable  democratic  governance  in  Africa  is  weak  at  best.   There 
may  be  no  other  part  of  the  world  where  outside  support  and 
pressure  can  make  more  of  a  difference  in  helping  to  preserve 
democracy  against  the  authoritarian  ambitions  of  politicians  or 
military  officers  and  to  give  democratic  institutions  time  to 
gather  strength  and  experience.   We  can  use  our  aid  monies  also 
directly  to  strengthen  such  Institutions.   This  has  been  AID'S 
policy  in  the  past  but  outsiders  often  have  the  impression  that 
the  policy  le  not  fully  developed  or  cyctomatically  applied  in 
Africa.   It  may  be  necessary  for  the  Agency  to  review  its 
democracy  policies  worldwide,  establish  coherent  but  flexible 
policy  guidelines  and  programs  to  Implement  those  policies. 

Finally,  there  is  the  challenge  of  development  in  Africa. 
There  is  no  new  development  paradigm  on  the  horizon  to  provide  us 
with  a  new  set  of  policy  objectives  for  supporting  development 
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abroad.   Economic  reforms  must  be  continued  and  extended  — 
governments  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  to  spend  what  they  do  not 
earn  and  they  cannot  continue  with  economic  policies  that  benefit 
the  politically  connected  few  and  deprive  the  many  of  incentives 
to  produce  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor.   Many  African 
governments  have  promised  economic  reforms  but  it  is  increasingly 
clear  from  research  underway  that  many  of  those  reforms  have 
never  been  implemented. 

Thus,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  the  area  of  economic 
reform.   But  economic  reforms  are  not  enough  to  sustain  long  term 
growth  in  Africa.   Agricultural  technologies  must  be  developed 
and  disseminated  to  permit  African  farmers  to  become  more 
productive.   Roads  must  be  built  or  rehabilitated  for  the  farmers 
to  get  their  produce  to  market.   Financial  institutions  need  to 
be  extended  and  strengthened  to  help  both  farmers  and  businessmen 
to  create  and  expand  their  enterprises.   Social  services  must  be 
rehabilitated  —  above  all  education,  which  has  suffered  greatly 
over  the  past  decade  of  economic  decline  and  austerity.   And 
government  itself  must  be  strengthened  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its 
responsibilities  to  its  citizens.   Perhaps  the  most  serious 
problem  of  development  In  Africa  and  one  least  understood  is  the 
weakness  of  African  public  institutions.   But  governments  cannot 
be  abolished;  indeed,  they  are  often  called  on  to  play  more 
important  roles  in  poor  countries  than  in  rich  ones. 

Tho  attention  in  Africa  and  in  the  development  community 
abroad  over  the  past  decade  has  focussed  on  reforming  the  policy 
superstructure  of  African  economies.   This  is  still  important  and 
the  leadership  in  this  area  remains  with  the  World  Bank  and  inr. 
But  the  foundations  of  development  in  Africa  have  been  neglected 
--  the  human  and  physical  infrastructure  necessary  to  sustain 
development  and  the  public  institutions  which  must  guide  that 
development.   The  issue  before  the  US  government  is  where  should 
it  put  its  emphasis  in  financing  African  development  over  the 
coming  decade  —  in  the  policy  superstructure  or  in  the 
foundations  of  development.   I  suggest  that  the  committee  may 
want  to  consider  whether  AID'S  particular  strengths  —  its  past 
experience  in  financing  social  sector  activities,  its  reputation 
(at  least  in  the  past)  of  being  one  of  the  more  effective  donors 
in  the  area  of  institution  building  and  its  field  missions  that 
enable  it  to  remain  close  to  the  activities  it  undertakes  —  do 
not  suggest  a  shift  in  emphasis  away  from  financing  economic 
reforms  and  towards  a  greater  role  in  projects  in  the  areas  just 
mentioned.   Such  a  shift  need  not  contradict  or  undermine  support 
for  economic  reform  programs  since  project  financina  need  not 
take  place  in  countries  whose  governments  resisted  implementing 
needed  reforms. 

I  would  like  to  add  several  thoughts  to  this  overview.   It 
is  time  to  consider  again  the  issue  of  debt  relief  and 
cancellation  for  countries  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa.   Many  of  them 
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remain  among  the  most  indebted  countries  in  the  world  relative  to 
the  size  of  their  economies.   The  US  has  been  among  the  least 
forthcoming  of  governments  on  providing  debt  relief  for  poor 
countries.   It  is  time  to  reconsider  this  position.   Most 
bilateral  concessional  credits  have  already  been  cancelled.   What 
remains  in  bilateral  debt  are  export  credits.   The  US  should 
consider  cancelling  these  debts  but  only  for  those  governments 
implementing  acceptable  economic  and  political  reforms.   And  the 
debt  Ghould  b«  cancelled  in  stages,  according  to  performance  and 
not  all  at  once.   The  amount  of  debt  owed  by  highly  indebted, 
poor  countries  to  the  Export  Import  BanJc  is  not  large  but  it 
remains  an  important  symbol  to  many  Africans  of  tho  impossibility 
of  their  economic  situation  and  their  poor  prospects  no  matter 
how  hard  they  try.   It  is  unlikely  ever  fully  to  be  paid.   It 
should  be  liquidated.   An  initiative  by  us  in  this  area  could 
also  provide  an  incentive  for  the  Europeans,  to  whom  much  more 
export  credits  are  owed,  to  cancel  thosa  credits. 

In  rethinking  our  policies  towards  Africa,  we  should  never 
forget  that  although  the  US  is  the  only  superpower,  it  is  not 
always  the  most  prominent  and  sometimes  not  the  most  influential 
external  power  operating  in  Africa.   If  we  have  good  ideas,  they 
must  be  supported  by  other  foreign  governments  if  they  are  to 
have  any  chance  of  being  realized.   Ke  must,  in  short, 
coordinate.   And  even  more  Importantly,  we  must  consult  with  our 
African  partners  who  are,  after  all,  the  real  experts  on  the 
needs  and  opportunities  of  the  region.   We  do  not  have  to  take 
all  of  their  advice  but  we  would  be  foolish  not  to  seek  it  as  we 
rethink  our  relations  with  Africa  over  coning  years. 
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Questions  submitted  for  the  record  to  Mr.  John  Hicks,  Acting 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Africa,  Agency  for  International 
Development 

RESTRUCTURING  A.I.D. 

OUESTION'  A.I.D.  Administrator-designate  Atwood  has  spoken  in 
"  "  favor  of  restructuring  A.I.D.  along  functional,  rather 

than  geographic  lines.   How  might  aid  to  Africa  be 
affected  by  such  a  restructuring?  How  serious  is  the 
risk  that  such  a  restructuring  would  lead  to  aid 
resources  being  diverted  from  Africa  to  less  needy 
regions? 

Answer:    I  believe  it  is  premature  to  speculate  on  the  specific 

objectives  and  form  of  organization  that  will  result 

from  the  review  of  our  foreign  assistance  prograuns  that 

is  now  underway.   However,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 

American  people  will  continue  to  support  U.S.  efforts 

to  help  the  Africans  help  themselves  if  we  in  turn  take 

concrete  steps  to  ensure  appropriate  stewardship  of 

scarce  public  resources  and  to  make  our  foreign  aid 

program  as  effective  as  possible. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  GOVERNANCE  PROGRAM 

Question:  Describe  the  operational  and  personnel  support  for  the 
Bureau's  democracy  and  governance  (DG)  program. 

Answer:    In  response  to  enormous  economic,  social  and  geographic 

diversity  in  Africa,  the  Africa  Bureau  has  adopted  a 

highly  decentralized  management  structure.   For  this 

reason,  when  describing  Africa  Bureau  operational  and 

personnel  support  in  a  given  focus  area,  it  is 

necessary  to  deal  with  A. I .D. /Washington  (A.I.D./W)  and 

field  mission  structures  separately. 

At  the  A.I.D./W  level,  strategic  and  policy  oversight 
and  guidance  for  the  Africa  Bureau's  DG  support  efforts 
are  provided  by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Administrator. 
Primary  responsibility  for  managing  the  Bureau's 
democracy  and  governance  (DG)  support  activities  is 
assigned  to  the  Africa  Bureau  Office  of  Operations  and 
New  Initiatives  (ONI) .   Because  DG  is  but  one  of  three 
areas  of  responsibility  assigned  to  ONI,  a  separate 
division  for  DG  (ONI/DG)  has  been  created  to:   (1) 
coordinate  the  development  and  implementation  of  Bureau 
DG  strategy;  and  (2)  carry  out  the  day-to-day 
management  of  regionally  funded  program  and  project 
support  functions.   That  division  includes  three  direct 
hire  staff  positions,  including  a  senior  DG  division 
chief  and  two  support  staff.   In  addition,  under 
regionally- funded  programs,  three  full-time  technical 
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specialists  assist  the  Bureau  in  developing  Africa-wide 
DG  strategies,  developing  regionally- funded  programs 
and  projects,  and  providing  support  to  field  missions 
in  conducting  assessments,  country  DG  strategy 
development  and  program/project  design,  implementation 
and  evaluation. 

At  the  field  level,  major  country  missions  have 
designated  a  senior  staff  member  responsible  for 
coordinating  mission  DG  support  activities.   The 
mission  DG  coordinator  is  typically  responsible  for: 
(1)  the  conduct  of  assessments  to  identify  progress 
toward,  and  major  constraints  to,  democratic  transition 
and  consolidation;  (2)  the  development  of  country 
strategies  and  prograims  for  supporting  democratization, 
including  the  integration  of  DG  concerns  across  the 
portfolio  and  the  development  of  stand-alone  DG 
projects  and  programs  to  support  DG  transition  and 
consolidation;  (3)  representing  the  mission  on  the  post 
DG  committee,  which  is  responsible  for  coordinating  all 
United  States  Government  (Department  of  State,  A.I.D., 
United  States  Information  Agency  and  the  Department  of 
Defense) -  financed  activities  in  support  of  democratic 
transition;  and  (4)  coordinating  mission  reporting  to 
A.I.D./W  on  progress,  problems  and  support  needs. 
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Question:  Why  has  Che  Bureau  noc  established  an  office  for  DG 

issues  and  programs?  j 

Answer:    Africa  Bureau  programs  for  supporting  democratization  ] 

have  evolved  over  the  past  three  years  in  response  to   ■ 

the  demands  of  African  citizens  for  more  open, 

participatory,  accountable  and  responsive  governance. 

As  this  demand  has  expanded  and  deepened,  the  Bureau's 

DG  support  efforts  have  also  expanded  and  deepened.   At 

Che  same  time,  recognizing  that  we  were  entering 

uncharted  waters,  the  Bureau  adopted  a  cautious  but 

structured,  learn-as-you-go  approach  to  supporting 

democratization.   Under  this  approach,  funding  for  DG 

support  activities,  while  growing  steadily,  has 

remained  at  modest  levels.   The  current  level  of  direct 

hire  staff  has  been  adequate  to  manage  these  programs, 

and  w6  have  been  able  to  draw  on  outside  expertise  from 

such  groups  as  contractors,  universities  and  the  Carter 

Center.   Thus,  given  (1)  the  Bureau's  emphasis  on 

management  efficiency  and  effectiveness,  and  (2)  the 

need  to  carefully  husband  our  limited  operating  budget 

and  personnel  resources,  we  determined  that  the  DG 

program  level  did  not  justify  the  creation  of  a 

separate  office  for  DG. 

Question:  Is  Che  DG ' s  program  director  represented  at  the 
Bureau's  high  level  management  meetings? 

Answer:    Primary  oversight  responsibility  for  the  Africa 

Bureau's  DG  support  program  rests  with  the  Director  of 

Che  Office  of  Operacions  and  New  Initiatives  (ONI) . 

The  ONI  director  attends  all  Africa  Bureau  senior  staff 

meetings.   The  chief  of  Che  ONI  division  responsible 

for  Che  day -co -day  managemenc  of  Che  Bureau's  DG 

supporc  accivicies  is  included  in  all  subscancive 

Bureau  meecings  on  DG- related  matters. 
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POLITICAL  CRITERIA  FOR  DENYING  DFA  SUPPORT 

Question:  Should  the  Africa  Bureau  use  political  criteria, 

essentially  movement  towards  democracy,  for  denying 
support  under  the  DFA? 

A.I.D.  believes  that  political  liberalization  and 

movement  towards  democracy  are  critical  to  increasing 

participation  in  the  development  process.   Improved 

democratic  governance,  including  human  rights,  is  not 

only  a  foreign  policy  objective,  but  it  also  enhances 

the  impact  and  sustainability  of  our  investments. 

Consequently,  the  Africa  Bureau's  performance -based 

budget  allocation  system  incorporates  democratic 

governance  criteria,  in  addition  to  need  and  economic, 

social  and  environmental  policies.   Trends,  rather  than 

performance  at  a  point  in  time,  are  particularly 

important  in  our  assessments.   While  political  criteria 

are  not  generally  used  to  deny  aid  outright,  we  are 

concentrating  our  financial  and  staff  resources  in 

those  countries  where  the  "enabling  environment"  -  both 

in  economic  and  political  terms  -  will  enhance  our 

impact.   Through  the  performance -based  budget 

allocation  system,  countries  with  poor  democratic 

governance  records  have  received  much  smaller  amounts 

of  aid  (e.g.,  Burkina  Paso),  or  those  with  declining 

trends  have  had  aid  levels  cut  (e.g.,  Kenya  and 

Ccimeroon)  .   Conversely,  countries  going  through 

political  transitions,  with  improving  trends,  sometimes 

receive  additional  aid  (e.g.,  Mozambique  and  Ethiopia). 
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THE  DFA  AND  POLITICAL  ISSUES 

Question:   The  DFA  was,  in  part,  an  effort  to  insulate  U.S. 
development  assistance  in  Africa  from  political 
pressures.   Given  political  changes  in  Africa  since 
the  introduction  of  the  DFA,  is  such  political 
insulation  still  desirable  and/or  viable? 

Answer:     The  challenges  to  poverty  alleviation  through  economic 
development  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  remain  substantial 
and  tend  to  be  long-term  in  nature.   A. I.E.  has  used 
the  flexibility  of  the  DFA  to  program  resources 
systematically,  within  a  multi-year  country-level 
strategy,  to  redress  the  constraints  to  sustainable 
and  equitable  socio-economic  development. 

At  the  Scune  time,  we  are  cognizant  that  political 
changes  affect  our  efforts.   Democratic  governance 
performance  is  now  a  critical  element  in  our  budget 
allocation  process,  so  that  we  can  focus  rhe  DFA 
resources  on  the  countries  where  they  will  be  most 
effectively  utilized,  from  both  the  economic  and 
political  perspectives.   Nonetheless,  DFA  programming 
is  not  subject  to  the  same  foreign  policy  and 
political  considerations  which  affect  ESF  allocations. 
To  enhance  the  developmental  impact  of  our  assistance, 
we  believe  that  such  a  distinction  needs  ro  continue 
to  be  drawn. 
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DFA  STRATEGIC  OBJECTIVES 

Question:   In  your  opinion,  are  the  four  existing  strategic 

objectives  of  the  DFA  (improve  economic  management, 
strengthen  competitive  markets,  develop  the  potential 
long-term  and  sustainable  productivity,  and  improve 
food  security)  still  appropriate  for  shaping  the  U.S. 
development  assistance  program  in  Africa? 


Answer:    The  DFA  Action  Plan  has  represented  A.I.D.'s  blueprint 
for  carrying  out  the  legislative  mandate.   It  has 
served  us  well  in  providing  a  conceptual  fraunework  for 
the  development  of  country  program  strategies  and 
monitoring  and  evaluating  the  impact  of  our  assistance 
to  Africa.   However,  domestic  and  host  country 
circumstances  have  changed  significantly  since  the 
inception  of  the  DFA;  Congressional  directives  to 
increase  the  level  of  aid  to  the  social  sectors  and 
sweeping  political  changes  on  the  continent  during  the 
past  three  years,  have  resulted  over  time  in  changes 
in  emphasis  cimong  and  within  the  objectives.   Over  the 
next  year,  as  the  Administration  defines  its  program, 
we  may  decide  to  modify  the  present  four  strategic 
objectives  under  the  DFA  Action  Plan. 
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DFA  STRATEGIC  OBJECTIVE  RELATED  TO  DEMOCRATIZATION 

Question:   Should  there  be  a  strategic  objective  that  is  directly 
related  to  democratization? 

Answer:     Democratization  is  a  cross -cutting  theme  as  A.I.D. 

implements  the  DFA  Action.   Our  four  strategic 

objectives  in  the  DFA  Action  Plan  have  imbedded  in 

them  efforts  to  increase  African  participation  and  to 

improve  governmental  accountability  and  transparency. 

For  example,  the  strengthening  of  competitive  markets 

must  involve  improvement  in  administration  of  justice 

and  the  rule  of  law.   The  sustainability  of  long-term 

investments  in  productivity  and  improved  food  security 

relies  upon  greater  local  participation  and  enhanced 

governmental  responsiveness  at  all  levels.   To  date, 

the  Africa  Bureau  has  made  democratization  and 

governance  performance  criteria  critical  elements  of 

our  budget  allocation  system,  and  we  have  increasingly 

integrated  democratic  governance  concerns  into  our 

country  program  strategies.   In  the  course  of 

revisiting  the  DFA  Action  Plan  over  the  next  year,  in 

light  of  political  changes  on  the  continent  and  the 

new  Administration's  concern  for  democratization  and 

nation-building,  we  will  determine  whether  an  explicit 

democracy  and  governance  strategic  objective  is  needed 

to  implement  the  DFA. 
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DFA  BUDGET  ALLOCATION  PROCESS 

Question:   Can  you  please  spend  a  little  time  describing  to  us 
how  the  Africa  Bureau's  country  allocation  process 
works,  and  if  you  are  satisfied  with  its  operation? 

Answer:    A.I.D.'s  budget  allocation  system  for  sub-Saharan 

Africa  consists  of  an  initial  classification  based  on 

country  size  and  then  setting  of  program  levels 

through  a  performance -based  budget  system.   In  order 

to  concentrate  our  limited  financial  and  staff 

resources  where  we  can  have  the  biggest  impact  on  the 

largest  number  of  poor  people,  we  limit  major  prograims 

to  those  countries  with  a  population  of  at  least  five 

million.   Those  twenty  three  countries  are  then 

subjected  to  the  performance -based  budget  system  in 

order  to  program  the  majority  of  our  DFA  resources 

where  good  "enabling  environments"  will  enhance  the 

impact  of  our  assistance  on  economic  growth  and 

poverty  alleviation. 

The  perfomance -based  budget  allocation  system  has  two 
phases.   At  the  first  phase,  assessments  are  conducted 
of  the  economic  policy  and  democratic  governance 
performance  of  countries  having  a  population  over  five 
million  and  high  level  of  poverty.   A.I.D. 
concentrates  the  majority  of  our  financial  and  staff 
resources  in  those  countries  passing  the  performance 
"threshold  test. " 
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Once  a  country  has  passed  the  "threshold"  test,  then 
initial  budget  allocations  are  calculated  using  a 
formula  which  measures  the  host  country's  level  of 
need  and  policy  performance.   In  addition  to  economic 
policies  necessary  for  growth,  we  also  assess  social 
and  environmental  policies  and  democratic  governance 
performance  which  are  central  to  ensuring  equitable 
and  participatory  development. 

After  the  performance -based  budgeting  formula  yields 
budget  levels,  senior  A.I.D.  management,  in 
consultation  with  the  State  Department,  may  make  some 
adjustments  to  reflect  other  concerns,  such  as 
specific  foreign  policy  and  management  considerations. 

The  majority  of  our  limited  financial  and  staff 
resources  for  FY  93  are  concentrated  in  the  thirteen 
countries  which  passed  the  performance  threshold  test 
(Benin,  Burundi,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Madagascar,  Mali, 
Mozambique,  Nigeria,  Senegal,  Tanzania,  Uganda, 
Zambia,  Zimbabwe) ,  and  in  three  other  countries  (South 
Africa,  Ethiopia  and  Angola)  where  budget  levels  are 
administratively  set  because  the  countries  are 
undergoing  major  transitions  which  make  it  impractical 
to  apply  the  performance  criteria. 
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Lower  levels  of  assistance  are  provided  to  thirteen 
small  countries.   About  half  of  these,  which  are 
deemed  good  perform.ers,  receive  their  allocations 
based  on  the  same  budget  allocation  formula  as  the 
major  country  programs,  but  with  a  lower  level  of 
overall  funding. 

The  Africa  Bureau  is  satisfied  with  the  operation  of 
the  budget  allocation  system.   We  feel  the  system 
allows  us  to  concentrate  resources  in  countries  where 
they  will  make  the  biggest  difference  in  African 
lives.   This  means  countries  where  the  need  is  great 
and  where  the  hard  economic  and  political  choices  are 
being  made  by  countries  to  help  themselves. 
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REPROGRAMMING  DFA  FUNDS 

QUESTION:  Has  A.I.D.  rep rog rammed  any  DFA  money  to  other  purposes 
outside  Africa  over  the  past  two  years? 

Answer:    No  DFA  funds  have  ever  been  used  outside  Africa.   Some 

DFA  funds  are  transferred  to  central  bureaus  in  A.I.D. 

for  implementation  purposes,  as  well  as  to  other  U.S. 

agencies,  such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  OPIC,  but  in  each 

case,  these  funds  are  used  in  behalf  of  Africa.   For 

instance,  the  Africa  Bureau  transfers  DFA  funds  to 

A.I.D. 's  Research  and  Development  Bureau  to  procure 

contraceptives  for  A.I.D.  progreims  in  Africa. 

Similarly,  DFA  funds  have  been  transferred  to  the 

Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  for  emergency 

assistance  in  Africa  and  to  the  Peace  Corps  in  support 

of  Peace  Corps  initiatives  in  Africa.   DFA  funds  retain 

their  identity  when  deobligated,  so  that  the 

reobligation  of  these  funds  for  Africa  is  ensured. 
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POLITICAL  LIBERALIZATION  AND  STRUCTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 

Question:   How  has  A.I.D.  taken  into  account  political 

liberalization  and  new  demands  for  participation  in 
the  design  and  implementation  of  structural  adjustment 
programs  supported  through  the  DFA? 

Answer:     Political  liberalization  can  make  broader  African 

participation  in  the  reform  process  more  feasible  and 
meaningful  which,  ultimately,  we  believe,  can  lead  to 
improved  sustainability  and  impact  of  the  reforms. 
When  we  work  on  the  design  and  implementation  of  such 
reforms,  we  seek  to  involve  relevant  non- governmental 
actors  as  well  as  the  government.   In  fact,  in 
February  1993,  the  Africa  Bureau  issued  guidance  to 
all  field  missions  "to  take  advantage  of  the  increased 
opportunities  democratization  has  provided"  to  broaden 
participation.   Missions  were  directed  to 
"institutionalize  and  conduct  a  broad- gauged  dialogue 
with  key  individuals  and  groups  who  represent  the 
poor"  on  all  aspects  of  A.I.D. 's  planning  and 
implemenatation,  with  "particular  emphasis"  on  non- 
project  assistance. 

We  are  also  working  to  sensitize  other  donors  to  the 
importance  of  political  liberalization  for  economic 
reform,  and  we  recently  held  a  workshop  for  the  SPA 
(Special  Program  of  Assistance  to  Africa)  donors  on 
this  subject.   A  key  theme  of  the  workshop  was 
broadening  participation  in  the  refonri  process. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONALITY  -AND  DEMOCRATIZATION 

Question:   Should  economic  condicionality  be  loosened  for  newly 
democratic  regimes  in  Africa? 

Answer:    The  design  and  implementation  of  economic  reform 

programs,  including  conditional ity,  needs  to  take  into 

account  the  new  political  realities  in  African 

countries.   Depending  on  the  specific  situation,  the 

identification  and  implementation  of  reforms  may  need 

more  time  to  allow  for  a  broader  range  of  interested 

groups,  outside  as  well  as  inside  governments,  to 

fully  participate  in  the  reform  process.   Also,  it  may 

be  appropriate  at  times  to  sequence  reforms 

differently  so  that  they  are  better  implemented  and 

sustained. 


AFRICAN  DEBT  AND  U.S.  INITIATIVES 

Question:   The  U.S.  has  taken  a  number  of  initiatives  to  reduce  the 
burden  of  Africa's  debt.   How  much  of  a  constraint  is  the 
debt  burden  to  economic  development  in  Africa? 

Answer:    Relatively  speaking,  Africa  has  the  greatest  debt  burden 

of  any  region  in  the  world.   Its  debt  to  GNP  ratio  in  1991 

was  110  percent,  compared  to  41  percent  for  Latin  America. 

However,  only  2.6  percent  of  Africa's  debt  is  owed  to  the 

U.S.  Government.   Payment  of  debt  service  reduces  Africa's 

ability  to  import  inputs  necessary  for  investment  and 

economic  growth.   The  large  debt  overhang  reduces  African 

economies'  ability  to  borrow  for  investment  and  reduces 

investor  confidence  in  Africa. 
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AFRICA'S  DEBT  BURDEN 

Question:   What  new  U.S.  initiatives  might  be  undertaken  to  further 
alleviate  Africa's  debt  burden? 

Answer:     While  the  USG  has  already  forgiven  about  SI.  5  billion  in 

concessional  debt  owed  by  African  goverrjr.ents ,  we  are 

considering  additional  measures  to  further  reduce  the  debt 

burden.   Four  African  countries  (Guinea,  Sierra  Leone, 

Zambia  and  Ethiopia)  ,  which  owe  a  total  of  about  $330 

million  of  development  assistance  and  F.L.  480  loans,  were 

ineligible  for  relief  at  the  time  legislation  provided  for 

outright  forgiveness  because  they  did  net  have  IMF 

programs  in  place.   They  have  since  become  eligible,  and 

we  are  reviewing  these  cases.   However,  under  the  Credit 

Reform  Act,  which  requires  budget  authority  for  debt 

relief,  we  estimate  that  forgiveness  of  these  outstanding 

debts  would  require  about  $40  million;  this  would  be  a 

sizeable  amount  (five  percent)  of  the  total  DFA.   The  new 

Administration  is  also  exploring  more  e.xtensive  debt 

relief  options,  including  providing  more  generous  terms  at 

the  Paris  Club,  which  could  benefit  as  -any  as  eighteen 

African  countries  through  partial  forgiveness  of  official 

non- concessional  debt  (possibly  including  Export  -  Import 

Bank  loans,  military  credits,  and  housing  investment 

guarantees) ,  along  with  rescheduling;  such  improved  terms 

would  be  sim.ilar  to  what  other  creditor  governments  are 

already  providing  (i.e.  "Enhanced  Toronto  Terms"  or 

"Trinidad  Terms"). 
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STRUCTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  IN  AFRICA 

Question:   A.I.D.  has  been  heavily  involved  in  structural 

adjustment  programs  in  Africa  since  their  inception 
over  a  decade  ago.   What  have  been  the  major 
achievements  of  structural  adjustment? 

Answer:    A.I.D. 's  role  in  structural  adjustment  has  been  to 

support  effective  macroeconomic  programs  through 

complementary  sectoral  adjustment  programs,  as 

provided  for  under  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa. 

Countries  which  have  implemented  structural  adjustment 
progreims  effectively  have  increased  their  growth  rates 
in  comparison  with  countries  which  have  not. 
Countries  where  A.I.D.  has  concentrated  resources  grew 
two  percentage  points  faster  than  other  countries  in 
1988-91.   This  growth  has  been  led  by  more  rapid 
export  growth  in  the  concentration  countries. 

Structural  adjustment  has  increased  the  market 
orientation  of  African  economies.   Exchange  rates  are 
now  determined  by  market  forces  in  most  adjusting 
countries.   Price  controls  have  largely  been 
eliminated.   Counterproductive  state  intervention  in 
the  economy  has  been  reduced  significantly  through 
structural  adjustment. 
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Question:   What  have  been  its  limitations? 

Answer:    Structural  adjustment  has  been  most  effective  where 

reforms  are  accepted  as  necessary  or  even  desirable  by 
the  administrators  of  the  policies  and  the  public. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  Uganda  and  Ghana  where  the 
need  for  reform  was  clearly  understood. 

Structural  adjustment  programs  have  had  limited 
success  in  bringing  about  change  where  economic  well- 
being  of  powerful  interest  groups  is  threatened  by 
reform  and  the  groups  who  will  benefit  from  reform  are 
diverse,  less  powerful  and  unorganized.   In  these 
cases,  those  likely  to  be  hurt  by  reform  have  been 
able  to  forestall,  slow  down  or  even  overturn  aspects 
of  adjustment  programs  which  they  disliked. 
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Question:   Why  have  structural  adjustment  programis  not  generated 
more  private  investment  in  Africa? 

TUaswer:     Structural  adjustment  prograims  have  in  fact  generated 

considerable  investment  in  non- traditional  export 

crops  and  in  informal  sector  activities.   That  is 

investment  by  African  investors  primarily.   Investment 

has  declined  in  the  formerly  protected,  formal  sector 

import -substitution  industries  whose  products  are  not 

competitive  with  products  available  in  world  markets. 

Overall  private  investment  levels  have  also  failed  to 
increase  appreciably  in  part  because  of  the  slowness 
of  privatization  and  the  crowding  out  of  private 
investors  on  credit  markets  still  dominated  by  state- 
owned  enterprises.   There  is  also  still  much  work  to 
do  in  deepening  structural  adjustment,  focussing  on 
such  important  aspects  of  the  business  environment  as 
regulation,  protection  of  property  rights,  and 
financial  sector  reform.   In  addition,  foreign  private 
investment  is  lagging  because  of  lingering  concerns 
o±)out  the  riskiness  of  African  business  environments 
and  the  debt  overhang. 
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Question:   Can  structural  adjustment  programs  be  more  directly 
targeted  on  poverty  alleviation? 

Answer:     The  most  effective  approach  to  poverty  reduction  is  to 
promote  policies  which  favor  the  assets  of  which  the 
poor  possess  relatively  more.   Thus,  adjustment 
programs  should,  and  generally  do,  promote  investment 
in  human  resource  development  by  favoring  expenditure 
on  primary  education  and  primary  health  care,  for 
example.   They  also  should,  and  generally  do,  promote 
policies  which  favor  the  use  of  labor  and  more  labor- 
intensive  methods  of  production  as  opposed  to 
subsidizing  the  use  of  capital. 

Directly  targeted  interventions  must  be  well  designed 
to  be  cost-effective.   By  themselves,  they  have  not 
been,  and  are  not  likely  to  be,  an  effective 
substitute  for  attacking  wide- spread  poverty  in 
Africa.   Targeted  interventions  are  appropriate,  and 
many  good  projects  are  carried  out  by  non- governmental 
organizations.   However,  the  extent  of  poverty  in 
Africa  is  such  that  reducing  it  cannot  only  involve 
targeted  interventions,  but  these  must  be  complemented 
by  better  economic  policy,  incentives  for  using  the 
assets  of  the  poor  in  the  productive  economy,  and  more 
cost-effective  public  expenditure  policies. 

Our  empirical  research  on  the  effect  of  structural 
adjustment  on  the  poor  tells  us  that  adjustment  has 
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increased  income -earning  opportunities  for  the  rural 
poor  who  engage  in  off- farm  work  and  small  farmers  who 
grow  exportable  crops.   It  has  had  mixed  effects  on 
the  urban  poor  depending  primarily  upon  the  extent  of 
their  previous  access  to  subsidized  food  distribution 
and  social  services. 

In  the  Special  Program  of  Assistance  for  Africa  (SPA) , 
a  donor  framework  which  coordinates  cjuick-disbursing 
assistance  to  support  economic  reform,  the  donors  will 
be  working  with  African  countries  to  undertake  poverty 
assessments  and  better  design  of  structural  adjustment 
programs  so  they  better  promote  poverty  alleviation. 
For  example,  is  it  better  to  provide  targeted  food 
subsidies  (which  are  difficult  to  administer)  or  to 
subsidize  certain  foods  which  are  largely  limited  to 
the  poor? 
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GROWTH  VS.  POVERTY  ALLEVIATION  AND  GLOBAL  ISSUES 

Question:   There  have  been  a  number  of  suggestions  that  A.I.D. 
should  shift  its  focus  away  from  sector  assistance 
programs  in  support  of  economic  growth  to  a  more 
explicit  focus  on  poverty  alleviation  and  global 
issues.   What  do  you  believe  should  be  the  priorities 
of  our  assistance  programs  in  Africa? 

Answer:    Economic  growth  is  paramount  to  achieving  broad-based, 

sustainable  development  in  Africa.   Sustainable  and 

equitable  socio-economic  development  in  Africa 

requires  an  integrated  approach  built  on  increasing 

incomes  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  improving  their 

health,  nutrition  and  education.   A.I.D. 's  strategy  is 

to  promote  broad-based,  sustainable  growth  while  also 

improving  provision  of  critical  social  services. 

Development  Fund  for  Africa  resources  are  fairly 

evenly  balanced  between  the  social  sectors  and  the 

productive  sectors. 

Sound  policies  are  critical  to  economic  growth  and  the 
efficient  provision  of  social  services.   Those 
countries  with  a  good  "enabling  environment"  for 
development  had  an  average  4.3  percent  growth  in  1991, 
while  other  African  countries  had  only  l.l  percent. 
A.I.D. 's  non-project  assistance  for  reform  efforts  is 
done  in  the  context  of  the  overall  development 
strategy,  and  generally  programmed  in  combination  with 
project  assistance  in  support  of  a  specific  sectoral 
objective.   About  20  percent  of  total  DFA  resources 
are  provided  through  NPA  mechanisms. 
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Increased  investment  in  "global  initiatives"  is 
necessary  for  development,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  broad-based,  sustainable  growth  in  Africa,   in 
fact,  without  growth,  efforts  in  these  areas  are 
likely  to  be  undermined.   Investments  in  the  social 
sectors,  especially  in  the  African  setting,  must  be 
matched  with  investments  in  the  productive  sectors. 
Our  assistance  must  stimulate  economic  growth  in  order 
to  move  beyond  dependency- -beyond  dependency  of 
individuals  on  the  state,  and  beyond  dependency  of 
African  states  on  donors. 
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AFRICAN  CAPACITY  BUILDING 

Question:   A.I.D.,  as  well  as  other  donors,  have  made  a  large 
commitment  to  support  capacity-building  efforts  in 
Africa.   How  would  you  assess  the  initial  impact  of 
these  endeavors? 

Answer:     Capacity  building,  in  the  sense  of  providing  training 

for  key  individuals,  and  reinvigorating  institutions, 

both  governmental  and  non- governmental  is  the 

centerpiece  of  our  program  in  Africa,  be  it  improving 

health  systems,  education  systems,  access  to  family 

planning  or  entrepreneurial  skills.   Capacity-building 

elements  have  been  built  into  many  of  our  projects 

over  the  years . 

For  example,  we  have  invested  in  building  up  the 
capacity  of  the  African  researchers  in  the 
agricultural  research  network  in  Africa  over  the 
years.   Recent  analysis  has  shown  rates  of  return  of 
the  agricultural  research  conducted  by  these 
institutions  of  30  to  50  percent,  with  the  highest 
rate  of  return  recorded  for  cassava  research  in  West 
Africa. 

There  has  been  much  progress  in  the  health  field  as 
well.   At  the  A. I .D. -sponsored  forum  "African's 
Progress  in  Child  Survival",  held  in  Dakar  March  1993, 
96  of  the  120  papers  presented  were  given  by  Africans. 
This  simply  was  not  the  case  in  years  past. 

Our  capacity  building  efforts  are  resulting  in  better 
trained  Africans  making  the  decisions  pertinent  to 
African  development. 
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Question:   What  is  the  current  status  of  -the  African  Capacity 
Building  Foundation? 

Answer:    As  of  May  1993,  the  African  Capacity  Building 

Foundation  has  approved  14  projects  valued  at  $  32.7 

million.   This  includes  establishing  eight  national 

economic  policy  institutes,  establishing  three 

national  training  centers,  establishing  one  regional 

policy  unit  and  promoting  two  regional  training 

programs . 

A.I.D.  feels  that  the  ACBF  is  putting  too  much 
emphasis  on  starting  new  institutions  rather  than 
working  with  existing  institutes.   A.I.D.  is  also 
concerned  that  provision  for  the  future  recurrent 
costs  associated  with  these  new  institutions  has  not 
been  adequately  addressed. 

A.I.D.  will  raise  these  matters  at  the  second  Board  of 
Governors  Meeting  in  the  Ivory  Coast  on  May  13,  1993. 

Question:   Should  A.I.D.  be  tunneling  such  a  large  proportion  of 
its  capacity  building  resources  through  the  ACBF? 

Answer:    A.I.D.  estimates  that  it  spends  about  $200  million  a 

year  in  capacity  building  activities  in  Africa.   Our 

commitment  to  the  ACBF  is  $10  million  over  four  years, 

a  little  more  than  one  percent  of  our  total 

expenditure  on  capacity  building.   Africans  are 

focussing  on  the  ACBF  and  A.I.D.  feels  that  it  is 

important  to  work  with  the  ACBF  to  make  its  program  as 

effective  as  possible. 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  COUNTRIES  WITH  SMALL  POPULATIONS 

Question:   Among  A.I.D.'s  criteria  is  a  limit  on  aid  to  countries 
with  relatively  small  populations,  such  as  Botswana 
and  Namibia.   Is  this  policy  still  in  effect? 

Answer:    Development  problems  in  Africa  are  enormous, 

regardless  of  country  size.   Nevertheless,  given 

financial  and  staff  constraints,  we  have  endeavored  to 

concentrate  resources  in  fewer  countries  in  order  to 

enhance  impact.   A.I.D.  allocates  the  majority  of  its 

assistance  to  Africa's  larger  countries,  where  we  can 

have  the  biggest  impact  on  the  largest  number  of  poor 

people. 

While  smaller  countries  receive  smaller  budgets, 
A.I.D.  has  not  forsaken  a  commitment  to  the  poor. 
Often,  these  smaller  African  countries  receive  more 
aid  on  a  per  capita  basis  than  large  countries.   This 
is  particularly  true  for  smaller  countries,  such  as 
Botswana  and  Naunibia,  which  have  sound  economic  and 
social  policies  and  good  democratic  governance 
performance. 

Greater  focus  and  concentration  is  also  a  management 
imperative.   With  tighter  operating  expense  budgets 
and  fewer  staff,  we  cannot  have  major  assistance 
programs  everywhere  and  meet  the  accountability 
standards  rightly  demanded  by  the  American  people. 
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Seven  small  country  programs  are  managed  from 
A. I .D. /Washington  to  reduce  operating  costs  and 
conserve  personnel.   Under  the  Africa  Bureau's  Small 
Country  Strategy,  these  countries  are  assisted  through 
small,  discrete  activities  (eg.  regional  training. 
Peace  Corps,  human  rights  programs,  special  self-help, 
short-term  democracy  and  governance  programs)  or,  in 
some  cases,  PVO- implemented  grants  in  a  single  sector. 
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DEMOBILIZATION  IN  AFRICA 

Question:   What  has  the  United  States  done  with  respect  to 
demobilization  in  Africa? 

Answer:    A  two-year  old  civil  conflict  in  Rwanda  reignited  in 

February  of  this  year.   It  cooled  five  weeks  later  under  a 

renewed  cease-fire  agreement  between  the  Rwanda  Patriotic 

Front  and  the  government.   The  U.S.  is  currently  looking 

at  the  prospects  for  promoting  military  demobilization, 

including  sponsoring  primary,  secondary,  and  vocational 

education  for  former  government  and  rebel  troops  to 

facilitate  their  reintegration  into  civil  society.   A 

modest  amount  of  "self-help  funding"  has  already  been 

approved  for  several  schools,  conditioned  upon  their 

acceptance  of  demobilized  veterans  for  instruction. 

As  part  of  a  multi- donor  response  to  support  the  first 
phase  of  Uganda's  demobilization  program,  A.I.D.  provided 
$5  million  from  the  African  Disaster  Assistance  account  to 
purchase  400,000  sheets  of  U.S . -manufactured  galvanized 
roofing.   The  sheets  were  distributed  to  20,000  former 
soldiers.   Each  individual  received  roofing  sheets 
sufficient  to  cover  one  house.   The  World  Bank  took  the 
lead  in  mobilizing  $19.5  million  to  support  Uganda's 
demobilization  with  food,  shelter,  clothing,  medical  needs 
and  farm  tools. 

Uganda's  demobilization  started  in  December  1992  for  the 
initial  20,000  soldiers.   The  government  intends  to 
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demobilize  40,000  to  50,000  troops,  roughly  half  the  army, 
over  three  years.   An  independent,  civilian  Veterans 
Assistance  Board  manages  the  demobilization  process,  and 
an  independent  financial  management  agency  audits 
contracting  and  financial  transactions. 

In  1991,  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia  took 
the  lead  among  donors  in  encouraging  support  for  a  program 
to  demobilize  several  hundred  thousand  Ethiopian  troops. 
A  donor  group  convened  in  Addis  to  review  options  for 
support  and  lay  down  ground  rules  on  the  appropriate  uses 
of  donor  funding  for  the  demobilization  process. 

A  grant  agreement  for  $5  million  in  African  Disaster 
Assistance  account  funds  was  signed  by  A.I.D.  with  the 
Transitional  Government  of  Ethiopia's  (TGE)  Commission  for 
the  Rehabilitation  of  Members  of  the  Former  Army  and 
Disabled  War  Veterans  in  January  1993. 

A.I.D.  funding  was  used  by  the  Commission  to  procure 
plastic  tubing  for  coffee  seedlings  and  vegetable  seeds 
for  market  gardens  for  distribution  to  discharged  soldiers 
who  wished  to  become  farmers. 

A.I.D.  also  funded  the  procurement  of  office  equipment  and 
42  Jeep  Cherokees,  plus  fuel  and  maintenance,  for  the 
Demobilization  Commission.   The  vehicles  are  being  used  by 
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the  Commission  to  better  coordinate  and  monitor 
resettlement  and  rehabilitation  activities  at  the  local 
level . 

In  support  of  the  Mozambican  Peace  Accords,  signed  in 

October  1992,  A.I.D.  is  providing  $15  million  in  FY  1993 

African  Disaster  Assistance  funds  for  demobilization  and 

reintegration  efforts  for  Mozambique's  uprooted 

population.   These  funds  will  be  used,  illustratively,  as 

follows : 

--$7  million  for  transport  of  former  soldiers  and  their 

families  from  assembly  areas  to  their  homes; 

--$4  million  for  demining  of  priority  roads  and  border 

crossings  in  Mozambique; 

--$2  million  for  programs  for  the  vulnerable,  including 

provision  of  assistance  to  those  requiring  prostheses, 

health  care  and  assistance  to  war  affected  children; 

--$1  million  for  camp  set-up,  including  supply  of 

tarpaulins,  blankets,  soap,  etc.;  and 

--$1  million  for  management,  monitoring  and  evaluation  of 

these  programs. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  GOVERNANCE 

Question:   In  FY  1992,  you  spert  $2.5  million  in  Ethiopia,  $2.9 

million  in  Nigeria  ,  $6.2  million  in  Rwanda,  $13.7  million 
in  South  Africa,  and  $1.4  million  in  Zambia  in  support  of 
your  democracy  and  governance  programs.  Would  you  please 
explain  how  this  money  was  spent  in  the  above-mentioned 
countries? 

Answer:     --SOUTH  AFRICA 

A.I.D.  activities  in  the  area  of  democracy  and  civil  society  are 
aimed  at  supporting  the  emergence  of  a  nonracial,  democratic  South 
Africa.   Included  in  this  general  area  are  human  rights  and  legal 
assistance;  community  outreach  and  leadership  development;  and 
promotion  of  a  strong,  independent  labor  movement. 

From  the  outset,  this  progrcun  addressed  human  rights  violations 
resulting  from  apartheid  policies.   Grants  have  been  used  to  support 
groups  that  run  advice  centers,  promote  violence  mitigation  and 
conflict  resolution,  and  address  issues  related  to  discriminatory 
laws  and  practices.   More  recently,  the  progreun  has  expanded  to  help 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  post -apartheid  civic  culture  in  which  rights 
are  respected  and  basic  democratic  values  such  as  tolerance  can 
flourish.   Voter  education  initiatives  are  also  expanding. 
Independent  trade  unions  and  effective  non- governmental  organizations 
(NGOs)  that  operate  at  a  grassroots  level  are  considered  key  elements 
in  developing  and  sustaining  a  democratic  culture  and  society 
throughout  South  Africa. 

In  the  human  rights  area,  A.I.D.  supports  human  rights  advocacy 
groups  and  human  rights  law  firms  which  challenge  illegal  detentions 
of  black  citizens,  as  well  as  government  removals  of  black 
communities  from  rightfully-owned  property.   A  number  of  different 
NGOs,  such  as  Lawyers  for  Human  Rights  and  the  Community  Law  Center, 
have  developed  human  rights  and  civic  education  programs  for  schools 
and  communities  with  A.I.D.  funding.   A.I.D.  also  supports  paralegal 
and  legal  training  of  black  lawyers  to  increase  the  number  of  blacks, 
who  are  severely  underrepresented  in  these  professions.   For 
instance,  there  is  only  one  black  judge  in  the  entire  country. 

Through  grants  to  NGOs  and  media-related  organizations,  A.I.D. 
provides  support  for  a  free  and  open  media.   Contributions  to  the 
Media  Defense  Fund  permits  legal  assistance  to  publications  the 
government  tries  to  close  down. 

One  of  the  most  important  activities  A.I.D.  has  supported  over  the 
last  three  years  is  the  Institute  for  Multi- Party  Democracy.   As  the 
only  black- led  organization  of  its  kind,  the  Institute  has  sought  to 
educate  the  public  through  a  series  of  training  courses  in 
democratization,  as  well  as  seminars  and  conferences  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  to  further  the  establishment  of  a  democracy  ethos  and 
political  tolerance  in  South  Africa. 
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A.I.D.  support  for  NGOs  cuts  across  the  entire  portfolio.   Within  the 
area  of  human  rights  and  civil  society,  the  program!  funds  technical 
assistance,  training  and  direct  support  for  NGOs  engaged  in  a  range 
of  community  organization  and  black  leadership  development 
initiatives.   The  intent  is  to  build  the  kind  of  strong  and  vibrant 
NGO  sector  needed  to  help  sustain  democratic  values  and  structures  in 
a  post -apartheid  South  Africa  and  reach  dovm  to  the  community  level 
to  foster  and  support  community  initiatives. 

A.I.D.  support  for  trade  unions  is  channeled  through  the  African 
American  Labor  Center  (AALC)  in  the  United  States  which,  in  turn, 
provides  technical  assistance  to  a  wide  spectrum  of  black  South 
African  trade  unions  in  areas  such  as  union  organization,  membership 
drives,  grievance  procedures,  collective  bargaining  and  health  and 
occupational  safety. 

In  FY  1992,  the  Bureau  obligated  $19.1  million  for  the  South  African 
democracy  and  governance  progreun,  close  to  half  of  which  was  for  the 
Community  Outreach  and  Leadership  Development  Project  (COLD) .   COLD 
provides  assistance  for  conflict  mediation  and  reduction  of  violence, 
as  well  as  human  rights  support  to  strengthen  pluralism  in  the  civil 
society. 

Some  key  activities  funded  under  COLD  include: 

(1)  Independent  Mediation  Service  of  South  Africa  began  a 
community  dispute  resolution  service  in  1992  and  focusses  on  regional 
disputes  between  and  aimong  communities. 

(2)  The  Vuleka  Trust  completes  a  substantial  amount  of  training 
in  conflict  handling  and  focusses  on  programs  designed  to  help 
communities  come  to  terms  with  losses  they  have  suffered  due  to 
violence  and  proceed  with  their  lives  in  a  constructive  manner  rather 
than  seek  revenge. 

(3)  The  Center  for  Applied  Legal  Studies  has  established  local 
community  justice  centers  in  townships  to  provide  conflict  resolution 
initiatives . 

(4)  The  African  Center  for  the  Constructive  Resolution  of 
Disputes  provides  training,  resources  and  research  on  alternative 
dispute  resolution. 

(5)  The  National  Training  Program  for  Conflict  Handling  provides 
negotiation  skills  to  community  leaders,  as  well  as  members  of  the 
academic  community. 

(6)  The  Human  Rights  Support  component  of  the  program  consists 
of  strengthening  the  influence  of  human  rights  NGO's  in  the 
formulation  of  public  policy,  delivery  of  services  and  increased 
responsiveness  to  the  challenge  of  reducing  levels  of  politically 
motivated  violence. 

FY  1992  Project  Funding  by  Democracy/Governance  Component  ($000)  : 
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(1)  Community  Outreach  and  Leadership  Development 

Civic  Education  1,551 

Civil  Society  Pluralism  2,820 

Human  Rights  2,256 

Leadership  Training  in  Democratic  Process  l. 974 

Total  8,601 

(2)  Human  Rights  Support 

Civil  Society/Pluralism  1,020 

Human  Rights  4. 080 

Total  5,100 

(3)  Shelter  and  Urban  Development 

Civic  Education  3,680 

(4:   Labor  Union  Training 

Civil  Education  875 

Civil  Society/Pluralism  875 

Total  1,750 

Program  Total  19,131 

--ZAMBIA 

In  September  1992,  the  Africa  Bureau  obligated  $1,400,000  for  the 
Zanbia  Democracy  and  Governance  Project  to  promote  market-oriented, 
sustainable,  broad-based  economic  growth,  in  part  by  encouraging 
economic  and  political  pluralism.   The  strategy  consists  of  several 
mutually  reinforcing  initiatives,  including:   strengthening  civil 
society  by  increasing  civic  awareness;  reinforcing  an  independent 
media;  institutionalizing  democratic  elections;  improving  public 
governance  by  strengthening  the  capability  of  central  government 
agencies  to  create  better  policies  and  to  more  effectively  supervise 
and  evaluate  implementation;  encouraging  a  meaningful  policy  dialogue 
between  state  officials  and  organized  social  interests  within  Zambia; 
and  building  legitimacy  for  economic  and  political  reform  measures. 
The  planned  life-of -project  funding  is  $15,000,000. 

Implementation  cf  the  Zaimbia  project  will  take  place  in  two  phases. 
Phase  one  is  a  study/analysis  phase  and  phase  two  is  an  action  phase 
guided  by  phase  one  studies.   All  project  components  are  currently  in 
phase  one . 

;1)  The  Project  Management  component  is  the  farthest  along  of 
all  the  components:   based  on  studies  completed  to  date,  an 
Invitation  for  Application  has  been  released  for  institutions  capable 
of  carrying  out  the  day-to-day  management  of  the  overall  project. 

2)  Under  the  Civil  Rights  component,  the  Mission  has  signed  an 
agreement  with  a  Zambian  NGO  to  carry  out  civic  education  and  civic 
action  activities. 
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(3)  Two  studies  have  been  completed  under  the  Media  Independence 
component,  which  will  provide  the  basis  for  a  set  of  activities  to 
enhance  media  independence . 

(4)  A  number  of  studies  are  in  process  under  the  National 
Assembly  component,  which  will  provide  the  basis  for  a  long-term, 
capacity-building  effort  for  that  institution. 

(5)  Finally,  activities  under  the  Constitutional  Reform 
component  are  on  hold  until  the  national  emergency  is  lifted, 
expected  to  happen  soon. 

FY  1992  Project  Funding  by  Democracy/Governance  Component  ($000)  : 

(1)   Zambia  Democracy  and  Governance 

Civic  Education  300 

Civil  Society/Pluralism  200 

Accountability  of  the  Executive  300 

Human  Rights  200 
Media  and  Alternative  Information/ 

Opinion  Sources  400 

Prograim  Total  1,400 

--ETHIOPIA 

In  May  1992,  Africa  Bureau  obligated  $2.5  million  for  Ethiopia's 
Democracy  and  Governance  Support  Project  to  provide  assistance  in 
defining  policy  options,  rules  and  procedures,  and  in  strengthening 
select  institutions  that  can  support  Ethiopia's  democratic 
transition.   The  project  will  concentrate  its  activities  and  support 
in  strategic  areas  that  respond  to  the  expressed  needs  of  the 
Ethiopian  public  and  private  sectors:  local,  regional  and  national 
elections;  drafting  a  new  constitution;  human  rights  promotion, 
including  reform  of  the  judicial  system;  promotion  of  an  independent 
media;  and  orientation  and  training  of  local  and  regional 
legislatures  and  government  institutions  in  the  processes  of 
implementing  federalism.   As  of  March  28,  1993,  the  remaining  $2.5 
million  was  obligated  for  a  total  life-of -project  funding  of  $5 
million. 

FY  1992  Project  Funding  by  Democracy /Governance  Component  ($000)  : 

(1)  Democracy  and  Governance  Support 

Civil  Society/Pluralism  750 

Electoral  Assistance  1,500 

Legal  and  Judicial  Development  125 

Representative  Political  Institutions  125 

Prograun  Total  2,500 

--NIGERIA 
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In  September  1992,  the  Africa  Bureau  obligated  $3  million  for 
Nigeria's  Democratization  Project  to  enhance  local  participation  and 
government  accountability  and  to  strengthen  the  prospects  for  success 
under  the  government's  economic  reform  program.   Specific  components 
of  the  project  include:   development  of  training  and  information 
programs  to  professionalize  legal  practitioners;  training  for 
journalists  to  reinforce  techniques  of  political  and  economic 
reporting;  training  of  professional  staff  in  the  new  state  and 
federal  legislative  assemblies  in  Nigeria;  and  joint  research  and 
publications  on  issues  of  governance  and  democratization. 

The  project  has  been  underway  for  six  months.   Nearly  all  funds  have 
been  committed,  and  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made.   Activities 
which  are  completed  include  the  Citizen  Exchange,  which  involved 
visits  to  the  U.S.  by  state  assembly  legislators,  members  of  the 
Nigerian  Bar  Association  and  a  delegation  of  leaders  of  women's 
groups.   Additionally,  the  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists  has 
conducted  workshops  in  Nigeria  and  the  U.S.   An  end  of  project 
assessment  will  be  conducted  when  all  activities  are  completed. 

FY  1992  Project  Funding  by  Democracy /Governance  Component  ($000) : 

(1)   Nigeria  Democratization  Project 

Civic  Education  730 

Civil  Society/Pluralism  438 

Electoral  Assistance  1,460 
Leadership  Training  in  Democratic 

Process  292 

Program  Total  2,920 

-  -  RWANDA 

In  May  1992,  the  Africa  Bureau  obligated  $5.2  million  for  Rwanda's 
Democratic  Initiatives  Project  to  assist  Rwanda's  first  freely 
elected  National  Assembly  under  a  multiparty  regime.   This  project 
funds  technical  and  commodity  assistance  to  improve  research 
capabilities,  analysis  and  information  management.   It  will  also 
support  a  series  of  cooperative  assessments  and  studies  with  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  aimed  at  strengthening  local  self-government 
by  training  elected  officials  and  decentralizing  authority.   In 
addition,  the  project  aims  to  increase  the  capacity  of  a  wide  range 
of  private  associations  dedicated  to  building  a  dynamic  civil 
society.   The  planned  life-of -project  funding  is  $9  million. 

Soon  after  the  project  was  authorized,  renewed  fighting  broke  out 
between  government  and  rebel  forces.   Thus,  the  project  was  put  on 
hold.   With  a  ceasefire  now  in  place,  the  mission  recently  issued  an 
Invitation  for  Application  to  interested  U.S.  PVOs,  NGOs  and  other 
institutions.   It  is  expected  that  a  cooperative  agreement  for 
technical  services  will  be  signed  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

FY  1992  Project  Funding  by  Democracy/Governance  Component  ($000) : 
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(1)  Democratic  Initiatives  Project 

Civic  Education  470 

Civil  Society/Pluralism  940 

Accountability  of  the  Executive  940 

Legal  and  Judicial  Development  470 
Leadership  Training  in  Democratic 

Processes  1. 175 

Media  and  Alternative  Info/opinion  705 

Total  4,700 

(2)  Support  for  OAU  Peacekeeping  (ESF) 

Leadership  training  in  Democratic 

Processes  500 

Program  Total  5,200 
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HIV/AIDS 

Question:   The  AIDS  epidemic  has  emerged  as  a  major  obstacle  in 
Africa.   What  are  we  doing  to  help  Africans  with 
respect  to  this  deadly  disease? 

Answer:     A.I.D.  simultaneously  has  supported  the  World  Health 
Organization's  Global  Program  on  AIDS  and  provided 
funding  to  African  governments  and  grassroots  NGOs  who 
are  active  in  combatting  the  spread  of  HIV/AIDS.   From 
FY  1988  through  the  end  of  FY  1993,  the  Africa  Bureau 
will  have  obligated  approximately  $111  million  for 
this  purpose,  with  an  additional  $45  million  spent  on 
AIDS  in  Africa  from  the  Research  and  Development 
Bureau  budget  over  this  period. 

A.I.D.  has  funded  AIDS  Prevention  and  Control 
activities  in  39  African  countries,  focusing  on 
prevention  of  sexual  transmission  of  HIV.   Programs 
emphasize  increasing  condom  demand  and  social 
marketing,  control  of  sexually  transmitted  disease 
(STD) ,  and  reducing  the  number  of  sexual  partners. 
Increasingly,  grassroots  programs  in  maternal/child 
and  reproductive  health  and  family  planning  are  being 
utilized  to  mobilize  local  efforts  and  resources  for 
HIV/AIDS  prevention  and  control.  Innovative  approaches 
also  are  being  pursued  to  incorporate  HIV/AIDS 
prevention  activities  in  Africa,  as  appropriate,  into 
other,  non- health/population  sector  Mission  programs. 
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such  as  education,  private  sector  and  hrnnan  resources 
development. 

A.I.D.  is  making  a  best  effort  to  target  the 
equivalent  of  5  percent  of  the  DFA  for  AIDS  prevention 
and  control  activities  in  FY  1993  as  Congress 
recommended  in  the  un-enacted  FY  1992-1993 
authorization  legislation,  and  is  planning  similar 
levels  for  FY94. 
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POPULATION 

Question:   What  are  the  problems  associated  with  high  population 
growth  rates  in  Africa? 

Answer:    Sv±)-Saharan  Africa  has  the  fastest  growing  population 
of  any  region  of  the  world  at  any  time  in  history. 

In  addition  to  placing  severe  pressure  on 
land -holdings,  rapid  population  growth  creates 
high  dependency  ratios  (more  consumers  than 
producers)  and  puts  unmanageable  burdens  on 
education,  health,  social  services,  and 
employment. 

At  the  household  level,  large  family  sizes  strain 
budgets  available  for  food,  health  care,  education 
and  possible  savings. 

Mounting  effective  fcunily  planning  programs  is 
made  difficult  by  a  lack  of  a  health  service 
infrastructure,  and  a  shortage  of  trained  staff. 

Cultural  and  social  obstacles  to  lowered  family 
size  include  a  history  of  high  fertility 
(typically  a  completed  family  size  of  seven  or 
eight  children) ,  the  low  status  of  women,  and  high 
rates  of  illiteracy  coupled  with  low  levels  of 
educational  achievement. 
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Despite  these  obstacles,  the  last  decade  has  seen 
a  profound  change  in  the  opportunities  for 
beginning  to  reduce  fertility  as  African  citizens 
and  policy  makers  have  moved  to  support  faunily 
planning  programs. 

Contraceptive  use  has  increased  and  fertility 
declined  in  Kenya,  Botswana,  Zimbabwe,  Swaziland, 
South-western  Nigeria  and  South  Africa. 

A  large  unmet  need  for  contraception  exists  — 
surveys  reveal  that  50-75%  of  interviewed  women  do 
not  wish  to  become  pregnant  soon —  and  20-35% 
said  they  wanted  to  end  childbearing  altogether. 

A.I.D.,  as  the  largest  bilateral  donor  to  African 
family  planning  programs,  is  uniquely  positioned 
to  assist  African  countries  to  vigorously  expand 
fcimily  planning  services  throughout  the  continent. 
Over  $250  million  of  DFA  funds  have  been  allocated 
to  family  planning  programs  in  the  last  five 
years . 
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